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If you prefer not to cut the page by using th 
coupon, write us a letter specifying samples want 
name of dealer, and enclosing the necessary stam{ 


Send for samples of 
Valspar and Valspar in Colors 


HIS is the famous Valspar Coupon, of which over half a 
billion have been printed. It will bring you liberal samples 
of Valspar and Valspar in Colors at half the regular price. Hun- 





- oes oa this Span | book w _— tells you dreds of thousands of people have already taken advantage of 
ow touse” an i vat ote ere louse - “ec ” 
Valspar. It shows the Valspar colors, this offer and now are inveterate Valspar “fans. 
including shades of enamel obtained You’ll be surprised to find how easily you can work wonders 
by mixing. Price 15 cents. ‘ ‘ :. 

in your home with Valspar and Valspar in Colors. Old furni- 


ture made new with clear Valspar; floors stained just the color 
you want with Valspar Varnish-Stains; bedroom furniture trans- 
formed into stunning period effects with Valspar-Enamels— all 
these are possible with Valspar. 


Valspar is the varnish that “won’t turn white.” Valspar resists the 
action of water, weather and wear to an unequaled degree, and should be 
used wherever clear varnish is needed, indoors or out. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains are made of Valspar Varnish combined with 
permanent, transparent colors to give natural wood effects, such as Light 
or Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. The stain is 
mixed in the Valspar so that both are applied at the same time, thereby 
doing away with the old method of staining and varnishing se parately. 
Valspar Varnish-Stains bring out all the beauty of the grain in the wood. 

Valspar-Enamels combine all of Valspar’s waterproof, wear-proof and 
weather-proof qualities with beautiful, opaque colors. They are applied 
just like paint, they cover the surface with a solid color just like paint— 
and they have the added advantages of Valspar’s brilliant lustre and dur- 
ability. (They may be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish, if desired.) 

Valspar-E namels are used on all kinds of wood and metal work and 
come in Red—light and deep, Blue—light, medium and deep, Green— 
medium and deep, Ivory, Bright Yellow, Vermilion, Gray and Brown. 
Also White, Black, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Send for your samples today. Each one contains enough 
Valspar to finish a small table or chair. Send, too, for the 
Valspar Instruction Book. It gives much useful informa- 
tion in addition to the Valspar Color Charts. 
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Every Farmer Needs a Fordson 





There Is Work for 
the Fordson Every 
Month in the Year 


Plowing 
Discing 
Listing 
Drilling 
Seeding 
Cultivating 
Hauling 

Land Clearing 
Harvesting 
Threshing 
Mowing 

Hay Baling 
Corn Cutting 
Corn Shelling 
Corn Shredding 
Feed Grinding 
Wood Sawing 
Potato Digging 
Manure Spreading 
Cotton Ginning 
Road Work 


and many other belt and 
draw bar operations. 











*495 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Fenders and Pulley Extra 


Make the Lean Months 
Pay a Profit 


Get your Fordson this Fall and join the ranks of the 
business farmer who has found, by experience, that the 
Fordson tractor is a paying proposition the year around. 


With a Fordson you can make the lean months of Fall 
and Winter pay a profit. 


Over 500,000 Fordsons in service have demonstrated 
their ability to handle heavy farm jobs such as ditching, 
breaking new land, Fall plowing, baling hay, feed grind- 
ing, corn shelling, corn shredding, silo filling, hauling 
grain, sawing wood, well drilling, or any other task 
that calls for economical and reliable power.—Do your 
own work and then some custom work. 


Remember, however, every farmer needs a Fordson 
to meet the year around requirements of his farm. 


Your Authorized Ford Dealer can now arrange 
for you to pay for your Fordson and imple- 
ments over a period of two years if necessary. 


i ae 


ordson 
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Cooperation---Can It Cure Marketing IIIs? 
A Gilded Joy or a Species of Hard-time Madness 





By WILLIAM JOHNSON 


YEAR ago I set out to examine whether cooperation 
can really remedy farm marketing ills. My quest took 
me into thirty-eight states, and resulted in three 

grips full of notes and reports. From these I might show this 
‘novement to be either a gilded joy or a species of hard-time 

1adness that causes farmers to chase around in economic 
circles snapping at middlemen—both of which it has been 
pre isin to be. ' 

As usual, however, the truth lies somewhere between 
extremes. Wherever cooperation has hugged close to sound 
business principles, the outcome is wholly cheerful. On the 
other hand, all and sundry attempts to work price-miracles 
have ended only in some more proof that natural law can 
neither be side-stepped nor repealed. 

We now own and operate some 12,000 cooperative associa- 
tions, with a total membership of around 2,225,000 and 
innual sales exceeding $2,000,000,000. Mostly, these are 
neighborhood enterprises, which undertake only the first 
steps in merchandising. Even so, they have unmistakably 
paid, 

Member dividends are the smallest gain. Wherever these 
locals sharpened com- 
petition, neighborhood 
buyers have had to ele- 


of going tolls, or else created new demand for vastly in- 
creased supply—some have done both. 

The organizations just named, and others successfully 
like them, are officered by keen, capable business men, such 
as you will find in big commercial enterprises. The directors 
do not dodge meetings—do not merely “‘yes’’ cut-and-dried 
policies. They are the best-talented citizens that the locals 
or voting districts can muster—often including a sprinklin 
of town business men, for their commercial experience. An 
the executives know their products and the markets, bluntly 
telling you that cooperation has no living chance except 
to reap the rewards of putting better stuff more cheaply 
into the channels of trade. 

Too many giddy adventures in marketing have been ped- 
dled out by glib-tongued enthusiasts who assumed that we 
need only sign up to usher in the Golden Age. Officers, 
methods, marketing skill or the lack of it, were mentioned a 
little oftener than ostrich-farming, but not much oftener. 

I particularly recall one such instance, an organization 
with a turnover of millions of dollars, that was going to 
deluge ricnes upon its members. A rainbow chasing manage- 
ment took charge. It 
paid inflated prices for 
equipment, and_ in- 





vate their bids. Thus, 
thoughtful observers a- 
gree that thruout the 
upper Missouri Valley, 
farmers’ elevators have 
added about two cents 

bushel. to farm re- 
turns from grain. 
\gain, where ¢oopera- 
tive ereameries rule, 
butterfat is higher than 
n unorganized regions 
by from three to six 
cents a pound, As for 
livestock shipping as- 
sociations, proof 
abounds that these 
have lifted cross-road 








curred heavy losses 
thru the spoilage of 
some of its product 
that was held in order 
to “help” prices and 
by a weird accounting 
system that left no 
evidence of large con- 
signments to brokers. 
The result was debt 
and __ discouragement 
that now threatens the 
life of this enterprise. 

The federations are, 
in general, making the 
best showing. This is 
largely because their 
members have more to 





returns by from 50 
cents to a dollar a 
hundredweight. 

The actual merchan- 
dising field presents a 
much more mixed picture of success and disappointment. 
We have about 100 terminal marketing associations hitting 
on six eylinders or less. They mostly came after the war, 
some upleaping from hasty plans to turnovers of hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of dollars within a few months. 
Therein is explained much of the occasional grief. Mistakes, 
blunders, very naturally resulted from men of only small 
business training finding themselves deciding Big Business 
policies in an almost uncharted field. 

I have found the conclusion inescapable that leadership is 
the top factor in deciding a cooperative’s fate. I speak 
‘specially of the big merchandising associations, but local 
set-ups are as vitally concerned. 

Of the former we have two main types. One is the feder- 
ated sort, in which a number of locals create an overhead 
sales agency, to which they yield little of their power over 
the product. In the other sort power is centralized in the 

verhead thru ‘iron-clad contracts which convey practical 
wnership—locals being chiefly ornamental, if existing at 
ill. Both kinds have done good work when well officered, 
ust as both have fulfilled dark blue predictions when man- 
iged by orators and politicians. 

Among the federations we have such bright spots on the 

ap as the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, the Nation- 
i! Live Stock Producers’ Association and the Wisconsin 
Cheese Federation, merely to mention a few examples. The 
centralized sort is instanced by the Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
f California, the Dairymen’s Cooperative League of New 
York and the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange. Any 
of these has.a turnover reaching up into the millions of 
lollars, AJl have reduced sales costs by from a third to half 


The National Livestock Producers’ Association is one of the bright 
spots in cooperative marketing 


say, and so are natural- 
ly more interested and 
loyal. The members of 
a centralized coopera- 
tive tend to view it as 
merely another buyer of their product. Consequently, cen- 
tralizer-officials actually have a harder task than besets 
their federation brethren. Only the most capable sort of 
men can overcome the lack of close touch and keep a big 
scattered membership happy. 

As their main hold on members, the centralized coopera- 
tives have sometimes over-reached in attempting to hoist 
prices. Some get damagingly into debt thru financing sur- 
aluses which they hold off the markets, only to find that 
oriefly higher returns had stimulated an over-production 
which broke markets and left the debts to be paid out of 
flattened grower incomes. 

Recognizing this weakness, the centralized cooperatives 
are now endeavoring to build up locals as a surer grip on 
members than is the slipperiness of price. They see that 
each crop must be sold before another comes on—that the 
federations which have done so, are today experiencing the 
fewest financial and other pangs. 

Meanwhile, however, the federations have discovered 
that they possess not enough central end for best results 
in improving quality and ordering the marketward flow. 
They are reaching for more. And so the two types approach 
common ground—tho some difference will probably always 
come from varying products and conditions. 

Good leadership closely interweaves with the highly im- 
portant matter of sound financing. This is made much 
easier and cheaper when the management displays able 
salesmanship and keeps afar off from back-firing attempts 
to spur prices by holding over a surplus on borrowed money. 
Financing is further aided by building up a reserve fund. 
To the frequent failure to do so, our (Continued on page 104 
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“nocar built will 
do what this car 


does, for * as c, c 4 


. . . The commander-in-chief 
of one of the three largest 
bu.lders in the world of first 
quality automobiles is re- 
sponsible for that statement. 
No one knows better what is 
back of this extraordinary 
car value. Certainly no one 
knows better what man- 
power, and money power, 
have been put into the build- 
ing of this remarkable car. 


A better car for less money. 
That is the net of it. Big 
car quality — big car appear- 
ance—big car service. 


«+. @ full size, five-passengers sedan, with 
plenty of room for five full-grown people. 


..-Jor the first time in history a car of this 
size, of this character, with sliding gear 
transmission, for less than $600! 


-.. extra big doors, extra wide, provide 
easy entrance and exit to both front and 
rear seats. Like getting in and out of a 
limousine. 


. . . Wider seats—the widest of any light car 
built. Such comfort was never given in 
any other light car. 


.. . the very latest type one-piece wind- 
shield—especially valuable in night-driving. 
Clear unobstructed vision. Windshield 
easily adjusted and very easy to clean and 
keep clean. Adds a distinctive note to 
the car’s beauty. 


¢. 0. b. Toledo 


Lhe A. tote 


President, Willys-Overland, inc. 








++ @ 27-horse-power engine, sturdy and 
noted for power. Remarkable power on hills. 
Hundreds of owners report as high as 
15,000 miles without a dollar spent for 
engine repairs. 


..«. @ chassis that is strong and durable. 
Springs ef Chrome Vanadium steel, the 
finest and strongest spring steel known to 


engineering. 


... altogether, a car value that is without 
precedent, and at a price that is the marvel 
of the automotive industry. 


Easy terms. Small down payment. 52 
weeks or longer for the balance. Apply 
your present car as part payment. 


siniet OVERLAND 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


WILY? « 


OVERLAND - 


FINE - MOTOR - CARS 
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Are We Cutting Down Too Far on Horses? 
Production Is Falling Off Faster Than the Demand 


By EDWY B. REID 


ET ready for the higher prices that are sure to come for 
horses. Prospects for profitable horse breeding are 
better now than they have ever been. Very few colts 

have been raised of late years, and it will be difficult to 
produce enough good horses, even at double the prices 
they are bringing now. The dawn of a brighter horse day 
is upon us.” 

That sort of talk should have a familiar ring to readers of 
current issues of livestock journals. The remarks quoted 
above are not of recent origin; they are a condensation of 
statements made in presumably authoritative quarters as 
long ago as 1917 and repeated annually ever since. However, 
optimism has developed anew in the horse-raising industry 
since the United States department of agriculture announced 
that the number of horses on farms in 1930—unless there is 
a boom in colt raising—will probably be from 30 to 35 
percent less than it is now. 

Altho there has been a steady decline in the number and 
the value of horses in the United States since 1917, there has 
never been any corresponding psychological depression in 
the horse industry. On the contrary, feeling has been con- 
sistently bullish. Every time horse prices have dropped, a 
hundred voices have arisen urging farmers not to be alarmed, 
and declaring the horse industry was on the point of turning 
the corner and moving toward prosperity. 

And each time the glowing forecasts have come to grief. 
In 1917 the average value of horses in the United States 
was $102.89. “Fine,’’ said the pundits of the trade. “Condi- 
tions in the business are better now and will continue better 
than they have been for years.”’ But in 1919 the average 
value of our horses dropped to $98.45. That was all right, 
however, according to the optimists. It was nothing but a 
temporary sag. destined to be speedily corrected by a great 
rush of buying for export. 


N 1902 the average value of horses in the United States 
dropped to $96.51; in 1921 to $84.31; in 1922 to $74.54; in 
1923 to $69.83; in 1924 to $64.45, and this year to $62.95. 
But there was no let-up in cheerful babbling about the out- 
look. It was declared, in defiance of statistics, that ‘the 
use of horses in city work was increasing; that a long-ex- 
pected revival in the draft horse trade was under way; 
and that farmers were turning from tractors to horses. Proof 
of these statements was not furnished. Official figures show- 
ing that from 1917 to 1924 the number of horses in the 
United States declined from 21,310,000 to 17,589,000 
remained unchallenged. 

These mistaken prophecies have naturally made people 
distrustful of all professedly expert opinion about the horse 
trade. Conditions now actually point to somewhat better 
prices for horses. A turn in the long lane of slackening 
demand and declining values is demonstrably at hand. 
But how are you going to get farmers to believe it in view of 
the way they have been fooled on the question for nearly a 
lecade? It 1s altogether likely that they will develop pessi- 
tnism over the outlook just when reasonable optimism would 
be warranted. That is the usual reaction following periods 


+ 


of unfounded optimism, 








In the docking district of New York 73 percent of the trucks are still horse drawn 


But pessimism at the wrong time is as bad as optimism 
at the wrong time. A man can “lose out’’ as surely by being 
without a commodity for which there is a good market as 
he can by having too much of a commodity that nobody 
wants. It ought to be useful, therefore, to glance at the 
facts and see if the remarks quoted at the beginning of this 
article may be true now, altho they were not true when first 
made. First, we must see what is known about the probable 
future supply of horses, and then consider how the demand 
is likely to be affected by the increased use of motor traction. 

As to the supply, there is no authority better than the 
United States department of agriculture. Thru its crop 
reporting service, the department recently ascertained not 
only the number of horses and mules on farms and ranches 
in the United States but also their ages. It is easy to see the 
importance of the ages of the animals. If the number of 
colts one year old is less than the number two years old, and 
so on upward in the different age groups, a shortage of farm 
work stock is nearer than would be indicated by a com- 
parison of the total number on farms now with the total 
number seven or eight years ago. In such a condition there 
is not an adequate reserve to replenish death losses. 


ELL, that is precisely the condition that exists. There 

are more colts two years old than one year old, more 
three years old than two years old, more four years old than 
three years old. There are more horses over eight years old 
than under. These facts, taken along with the horse census, 
are the basis for the prediction that if the present trend of 
production continues, there will be a drop of from 30 to 
35 percent in the number of horses and a drop of 25 per- 
cent in the number of mules on farms in five years. Fig- 
ures just published by the Census Bureau for more than 
100 counties in various states tend strongly to confirm the 
department’s forecast. 

n trying to get a line on a future price of any merchant- 
able commodity, the probable demand is quite as important 
as the probable supply. For most staple farm commodities 
the demand, in ordinary times, is practically constant. It is 
reckoned in the case of cotton, for example, that changes in 
the demand do not account for more than 5 percent of the 
fluctuations in the price of the commodity. All the rest of 
the price changes are attributable to changes in production. 


HAT is not true of horses, because in recent years the 
demand for horses has been profoundly influenced by the 
increased use of motor traction. There is no doubt, more- 
over, that motor traction is going to continue displacing 
horses. Agriculture as well as industry is tending to outgrow 
animal power. But the important immediate question for the 
horse breeder is not the ultimate destiny of the horse in our 
economic system, but his immediate future. In other words, 
is he diminishing in numbers faster than the demand for him 
is likely to diminish? There are many indications that he is. 
Even the most liberal allowance for the extent to which 
motor traction will displace the horse does not materially 
modify the conclusion. Everyone knows, of course, that 
the city demand for horses has (Continued on page 71 
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FREIGHTING BY TRUCK AND RAIL 


[* takes considerable time for a new industry to get 
established on a sound basis. When a new product is 
manufactured, there is no way of telling what the price 
should be because there is no way of judging the amount of 
sales. The first cost of production has to be distributed over 
future years, lest the price be prohibitive. Will the public 
buy in quantity? Nobody knows until the public responds. 

Freighting by truck is in that transitory stage now. Any- 
body with an idle car can get in the game, There are no 
responsibilities, no schedules to observe, no depots to 
maintain. True, there are well-established motor freight 
systems that approach railroad service in the handling of 
freight and keeping of schedules but they are menaced by 
the fly-by-night trucker who underbids for the cream of 
freighting and has not business judgment enough to base 
charges on depreciation, upkeep and all that should form 
the basis of rates. 

The time will soon come when truck freighting is under 
the supervision of state transportation commissions for 
intrastate service and under the interstate commerce com- 
mission for interstate service. They will then pay their 
just share of upkeep of highways, insure the freight, run 
on schedule, maintain service thruout the year and be as 
responsible to shippers as are the railroads. Then the rates 
will be higher than now because they must be if they con- 
tinue in business. Then it will be a contest between the truck 
and the train, with each finding its legitimate place in 
transportation service. 

As it is now, a heavy truck or bus can plow thru miles 
of soft dirt or gravel roads when roadbeds are soft, and 
ruin them, making them positively dangerous to users of 
lighter cars. It falls on taxpayers to put the roads in condi- 
tion again after each bus or truck has thus abused them 
or leave them in intolerable condition until the roads 
harden up. If bus and truck lines owned the roadbed 
as do the railroads it would be another matter, but they go 
where they please when they please, and taxpayers make 
good the damage in order that somebody can ship freight 
a little cheaper or quicker than by rail. 

Trucks and busses are here to stay as part of our trans- 
portation system but we have not subjected them to as 
much control as will inevitably come. The whole story is 
not told when one tells how much cheaper or quicker he 
ean ship by truck than by rail. Some railroad branches 
are abandoned because of this competition, and many more 
bus and truck enthusiasts have abandoned their service 
after the day of upkeep began to consume more than the 
profits. Overhead has to be reckoned with as surely as 
death and taxes. 


ULTRA-VIOLET MAKES EGGS ; 

HE British illuminating engineering society has been 

experimenting with ultra-viole’, rays on laying hens and 
finds astonishing results. They Had two groups of twelve 
pullets each, of same breeding and hatch. They were 
segregated sixteen weeks and fed exactly the same rations. 
One group produced 124 eggs. The other group was treated 
for ten minutes a day with ultra-violet rays. They laid 
497 eggs. 

When the sixteen weeks’ test was over, the feeding 
remained identical for both flocks but the ones that had 
been given the rays before did not get them, but the other 
flock did. The flock that had been doing so well decreased 
their production and the flock now receiving the ultra- 
violet rays began to do better. At the end of sixteen more 
weeks the records were reversed. Eggs from the violet-ray 
hens contained more lime than the others. 

We wonder what would happen if sows and ewes were 
thus treated at the proper time. In fact, wonders never 
cease. This is the age of science and wonderful achieve- 
ments with the forces of nature. ““God moves in a mysterious 
way, His wonders to perform.” 


COST PLUS IN AGRICULTURE 

RESOLUTION passed by a gathering of representative- 

of many farm organizations gave voice to the oft- 
repeated demand both by farm organizations and publi: 
speakers, that farmers get cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit. Those who framed this resolution, and many 
of those who use this expression mean that agriculture as 
a whole, and each branch of production shall get a fair 
return above cost of production if agriculture is to continue. 
Individuals, however, often take this to mean that each 
producer shall get cost of production plus a profit. 

The individual cannot be considered in any cost of 
production plus profit price. To set the price at cost of 
production by the incompetent, shiftless or unfavored 
farmers would put the price so high that it would defeat 
purpose by stimulating such increased production that 
farming would be ruined. To fix a price that insured the 
best farmers in most favored sections a fair profit would 
starve a large majority out who were less competent and 
less favored. It would develop bonanza farming to the 
detriment of small owners. 

Certainly farming must return the cost of production and 
a profit that is commensurate with the profit that can be 
obtained from similar effort and investment in other busi- 
ness. If it does not, people will quit farming and go into 
business that offers greater profit. This does not mean, 
however, that those erigaged in farming or any other 
business, whose production costs are too high, can obtain 
cost of production and a profit. They cannot successfully 
compete with those who by lower production costs can 
obtain a good profit from lower prices. 


NEW YORK FARMERS AND THE BARGE CANAL 


“TH annual report of the state engineer who has charge 
of the New York state barge canal and an editorial in 
National Inland Waterways indicate that the farmers are 
not inclined to use a means of transportation that cuts rail- 
road rates. If the New York farmers are typical of all other 
farmers, then what reason have they to complain of high 
freight rates. Engineer La Du says: 

“Of all the shippers who might use the barge canal the 
farmer comes first. He suffers most because of high rates 
charged by the railroads. We have heard repeatedly that 
the farmer’s reason for selling his crops at a loss in home 
markets is the excessive rate added to the cost of packing.” 

Products can reach New York City, which consumes 
3,333,000,000 pounds of fruits and vegetables a year, 
quicker by canal barge than by freight car, but the canal 
carried only 11,450,000 pounds of these products to the big 
city in a year. 

Possibly the producers need organization to take advan- 
tage of water rates or combined water and rail rates. The 
middlemen who buy the farmers’ grain of the Mississippi 
valley may be in a better position to ship by barge down to 
New Orleans for export than the growers of the grain. But 
whether or not the actual producers use these water routes 
the lower cost of transportation is reflected in the price of 
the products to the producers. So the farmers should be 
vitally interested in the development of the inland water- 
ways of the nation. 


CONCERNING POPULATION 


GoME deplore the exodus from the farms. Some see only 
evil in the development of cities. How about it? What 
is the crying need? More country people or more urban 
development? 

There seems to be enough farmers to produce more than 
the markets will pay a profitable price for, hence the surplus 
for export or home destruction. Why is any “back to the 
farm” movement necessary at present? We will not starve 
for a few years yet without putting any more raw land into 
use. 

The little country towns do not furnish a market for any 
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noticeable amount of farm products. They are only un- 
loading points for products shipped elsewhere. The town 
people raise their own gardens, milk their own cows, kee 
their own hens. They are not a direct market for farm prod- 
ucts. The town is a place where a doctor and dentist, a 
preacher and lawyer, a blacksmith and freight agent may 
he found when needed, but they are not as essential to the 
farmers as the farmers are to them. The small towns are 
not social centers for farmers. Should these small town 
folks, like surplus farmers, move to the cities? 

The farmers’ markets are the larger towns and cities. 
Then it is to the-best interests of producers that they grow. 
here is no reason why all the population should try to get 
into the few big cities. It would be to the best interests of 
all if this migration to large centers were scattered among 
the smaller cities and larger towns where manufacturin 
and commerce may be developed and good markets csaaied 
close at hand for all farm products. 

What folly to ship our live hogs and cattle from the 
prairie states to Chicago and the meat back home for con- 
sumption. What folly to ship butter and eggs to the At- 
lantic coast cities when there should be a market at our 
very doors. What folly to buy shoes and clothes made in 
the East when factories could be running in the smaller 
cities of the Midwest and West. 

We complain of freight rates. It is because our larger 
towns are under-developed that we must ship stuff so far. 
What we need is more urban population scattered so that 
a few cities do not over-grow while the small towns remain 
dead. Freight rates need not worry us when we fill in the 
empty spaces in our urban population. And why the hu 
to populate the United States? And that a up birt 
control and immigration. They should be up, for without 
sensible consideration of both we will hasten the day when 
America is another over-populated country with a battle 
for existence. 

We have no need for rushing to populate this country 
but we have need to scatter our population so as to build 
up the smaller cities and create markets for the farmers 
round about them. There is no excuse for cities like Chicago 
and New York. They are over-grown. They are confronted 
with water and sewage problems, transportation and mer- 
chandising problems that grow more acute as population 


increases. 


FOOLISH SO-CALLED ECONOMY 


S )ME counties have discontinued appropriations for the 
county agent on a plea of economy. Some others are 
agitating such a move. If any farmer will take his tax 
assessment he will see how few cents it really takes to 
support the county agent by taxation. It is a very small 
way to save taxes. 

On the other hand, what county agent has not saved 
many times over the assessments by promoting better 
agriculture in the county? In most counties one project 
successfully put over once in five years would take care of 
the cost with lesser benefits constantly being derived from 
this method of spreading better farming methods. 

it is not that the county agent is any smarter than the 
farmers he serves but that he gets united action on things 

ey all know should be done but are never done without 
hin. He popularizes the practices of the best farmers in the 
county. In faet, it is the farmers who lay out the program 
for him to earry out in the year he is employed. So long as 

ty taxpayers do not object to the assessment, surely the 
ers should not. 


POOR EYESIGHT IN CHILDREN 


: é 'U would hardly expect the boy with a broken finger 
to catch as many balls in a game as the chap with a 
perfect hand. You would not expect a boy with club feet 
to win in a foot race. It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that a girl with a finger or so missing could play the piano 
ll as the girl with perfect hands. Do not suppose that 
hild with defective eyesight ean do as well in school as 
e with perfect sight. 

ere were 11,780 school children tested in a very simple 
\ for defective eyesight. Thirty-seven percent had im- 
‘ect vision in one or both eyes. It was found that the 
ts were four times greater in children of sixteen years of 
than in those of six years which shows that much of the 

ective eyesight is a result of school life. 
verhaps the fault is not all in the improper lighting of 


1ools. In faet, a great share of the responsibility for poor 


esight may be plaved upon the home life. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING .9 


As soon as a child learns to read, the hunger for knowledge 
begins to assert itself. They read everything they can get 
and they may not choose a proper reading position or have 
a proper reading light. The eyes, like the rest of the body, 
are growing and may be distorted by abuse just as the back 
may become crooked by improper posture. Home lights 
on the farms are notoriously bad, so before the age of sixteen 
the eyesight may be injured. 

Many a child has been classed as dull simply because he 
could not see perfectly and*did not know it. Many a child 
cannot see clearly what is put on the blackboard and is slow 
to give answers, and blunders when he does answer because 
part of his answer may be bluff, and part may be in response 
to what he imagines is on the blackboard but is not. The 
more the teacher scolds, and the more the children laugh at 
such a one, the duller he will become because in self-defense 
he will refuse to attempt answers, and then be classed asdull. 

If a child is born with defective eyesight he may reach 
adult life and never know that other people see farther and 
clearer than he does. Naturally parents may fail to dis- 
cover the defect, so the safest way is to ask the children to 
look at something with a piece of paper in front of one eye, 
then cover the other eye and by these crude tests at differ- 
ent distances try to discover if there is a defect of vision. If 
in doubt, have the eyes examined by an oculist or opto- 
metrist and proper glasses fitted, if necessary. This is 
especially necessary if any child seems to be backward in 
studies. The fault may be wholly in the vision. 

A nervous condition may be caused by poor eyesight, 
especially if the eyes do not focus alike, or do not focus 
properly on the object looked at. There is a strain that sets 
the whole body on edge, resulting in a nervous breakdown if 
a child is doing heavy school work. 


WHAT ABOUT MOVIES? 


“THERE are good movies and some not so good, just as 
there is good milk, good eggs, and some not so good. If a 
movie is bad enough to get i cmbaeniiien of the super- 
critical it attracts the multitude. In fact, the bad shows 
seem to get more publicity than the good ones because 
— go out of their way to talk about the shady side of 
ife and of shows. Scandal can outrun praise any day. If a 
rotten show comes to town the preacher publishes the fact 
from the pulpit, but if a good show is on the screen he says 
nothing. 
Truth is stranger than fiction, so it is hardly possible to 
picture a fragment of life that cannot be true in réal life, 
et we know that many pictures are more improbable than 
impossible, 

The movie has an advantage over the acted show of the 
stage in that it can cover a whole lifetime in greater detail 
than is possible in a three-act show, and can bring into 
action a greater number of people, greater range of scene 
and leave less to the imagination. For this reason the movie 
may be a great factor for good or for evil. The bad show 
stirs the imagination of weaklings and creates in them false 
standards. The good show leaves the audience in a whole- 
some frame of mind. One cannot help but admire the clever 
way in which the whole story is worked out so as to arouse 
hatred for the villains and their trickery, admiration for the 
bravery, the courage, the sacrifices of the heroes, laughter 
for the ridiculous, and deep reverence for the sublime char- 
acteristics of the actors. The whole gamut of human 
passions are aroused and played upon in a two-hour show, 
scientifically stimulating the ductless glands so as to increase 
their action then easing down so as to do no harm. ,The good 
show does more than merely amuse one for an evening. It 
“doeth good like a medicine.” 


UCH has been written about the demands that the 
community may make of the teacher. Not so much 
has been written upon the other side of the question. That 
there is another side no one doubts. Every teacher has a 
right to ask certain questions of the community regarding 
its ability to furnish her with comfortable living conditions. 
“Ts the community split by a neighborhood feud which is 
likely to engulf the teacher or is it one which defends the 
teacher against idle gossip? Is there a boarding home within 
a mile of the school in a family of refinement? Will the 
teacher have a private room, heat when necessary, and is 
the house provided with the equipment and conveniences of 
modern homes? Are there arrangements so that the teacher 
can go to church on Sunday? Districts not answering these 
questions satisfactorily cannot expect to secure 
teachers.” —Bureau of Education, Department of Interior. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HILE on the surface things have been quiet in 

Washington in the past few months, President Cool- 

idge, farm organizations and congressional leaders 
have been doing a good deal of thinking and a certain 
amount of conferring on the attitude of the farmer regard- 
ing the next session of congress. Out of all this there has 
developed enough to forecast the activities of the coming 
session in which the agricultural community is likely to be 
primarily interested. 

These activities relate to the subjects of federal taxation, 
railroad legislation, efforts to revive the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the situation as regards the agricultural tariff and some 
kind of legislation on cooperative marketing. 

1. Federal Taxation. It is now practically certain that 
the federal income tax bill will be reduced by about $300,- 
000,000; the surplus anticipated in the treasury will make 
this possible. But perhaps the phase of federal taxation 
in which the farmers are most vitally interested is that re- 
garding the excise levy on motor vehicles and parts. The 
farmer, perhaps, pays the heaviest toll on account of the 
federal tax on accessories because he operates over the worst 
roads. It is not generally known that there are four times 
as many people paying excise taxes now as there are paying 
income taxes. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the 
government collected $122,742,440.29 on account of the 
excise tax from automobile owners. It is therefore to be 
expected that the farm organizations and the farmers in 
general will get behind the movement for the elimination of 
this tax as one of the vital aspects of any program for the 
reduction of federal taxation. 

2. Railroad Legislation. As far as the farmers are con- 
cerned, the most important phase of railroad legislation is 
that relating to the proposal for consolidation of the roads 
into main units. So far the suggestions have mainly been 
that the eastern roads should be divided into units and the 
western roads into separate units, entirely divorced from 
each other. It appears vow that this is one of the problems 
on which the farm organizations of the country and the 
western shippers and producers are likely to be heard from. 
It is equally certain that a counter proposal will be made to 
the effect that if roads are to be consolidated, main units 
should contain western as well as eastern roads, in order 
that the freight charge may be evenly distributed and the 
burden for any increases granted in the future spread‘over 
a wider territory. 

3. McNary-Haugen Bill. Far from being dead, it now 
appears that a determined effort will be made to revive 
legislation along the lines of the McNary-Haugen bill. It 
does not, however, appear that the administration or the 
other forces that opposed this legislation have changed 
their attitude. The line-up at the moment is sunealiat 
hazy but so far as can be ascertained the group favoring this 
type of farm legislation is perhaps somewhat smaller than 
it was in the.last congress so that if it is revived the battle 
ahead of its proponents is as stiff if not stiffer than it ever 
was 

t. The Agricultural Tariff. This is a double-headed prop- 
osition. President Coolidge has indicated his determination 
not to sanction any meddling with the tariff structure in 
the coming session. On the other hand, many elements 
have indicated their determination to demand an increase 
in rates as, for instance, the producers of domestic oils. 
Another aspect of the tariff that is likely to come in for con- 
sideration is the flexible clauses. On the whole, the pro- 


ducers themselves are far from being a unit as regards any 
definite course of action. Hence, the probability that no 
great structural changes may be expected in the tariff as it 
stands today. 

5. Cooperative Legislation. Some few weeks ago, after 
his return from the western trip, Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine gave it to be understood that the farm organizations 
were on the eve of getting together and agreeing on a pro- 
gram of cooperative legislation that would be entirely differ- 
ent from the bill recommended to the last congress on the 
basis of the report of the joint committee on agriculture. 
There has been no new development, but this much is 
certain: unless a different proposal is forthcoming with the 
concerted support of the farm organizations and the farm 
leaders themselves, the administration is not likely to press 
any specific measure, not even the measure which secured 
the support of the president last session. 


Battle on Freight Rates Opens 


HE entire business structure of the nation as well as the 

agricultural community is watching with the keenest 
interest the battle over freight rates which opened when 
the western roads brought their demand for an 11 percent 
increase in rates before the interstate commerce commis- 
sion in Chicago. Already hundreds of appeals from the 
proponents on either side of the case are reaching Washing- 
ton. Farm leaders here take the unequivocal position that 
any increase is unthinkable and that a decrease must be 
granted, pointing out at the same time that the Hoeh-Smith 
resolution authorizing the rate inquiry was passed with the 
idea of giving relief to the western territory, which would 
be still more heavily burdened were the demands of the 
roads granted. 

All of the lines in question operate west of the Mississippi, 
between the Great Lakes and the Gulf and between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. The western lines contend that 
their credit cannot be maintained and that service must 
inevitably suffer unless an increase is granted. On the other 
hand, the spokesmen of the farmers and the shippers take 
the stand that an increase at the present time is particularly 
inopportune as it would produce a big relapse in the recover) 
of agriculture. 

These hearings, whatever the outcome, will foeus atten- 
tion on the national railroad problem and may hasten action 
on rail mergers. In many quarters mergers are seen as the 
one possible solution that may satisfy both the crippled rail- 
ways and the West. That plan, apparently approved by 
the administration, would merge the “granger roads” with 
the industrial lines east of the Mississippi. Consolidated 
with roads having but little farm freight, the “granger 
lines’ would form new units, it is contended, able to go along 
with present rates, and might even be able to stand the farm 
rate reductions the West and the Northwest demand. 


Farmers Turn to Radio 


CCORDING to a recent survey made by the United 
States department of agriculture, the number of farms 
that used radio sets in 1925 was 550,00 as compared with 
365,000in 1924. The increase is attributed to the need for 
prompt marketing and merchandising information and the 
educational and entertainment value of the new invention. 
Illinois leads the list in number of (Continued on page 56 












Managing the Quarter Section Farm 
Important Factors as Shown by Farm Records 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


O person can tell another in detail how to manage 
his farm because no two 160-acre farms are alike. 
And yet, the charted experience of several 160-acre 
= irmers does point out facts bearing on the fundamentals of 
inagement that are useful to quarter-section farmers 
rywhere. 

Che basis for the following conclusions are actual records 
rom nineteen farms in Woodford county, Illinois. These 
records were started in 1916 when M. L. Mosher was county 

viser in Woodford county. Mosher believed in getting 


» so meant considering farming as 


percent on the return. But as they went on year after year 
with the records, these.nimeteen men kept finding leaks and 
applying patches until in 1922, they earned 4.72 percent 
on the investment while forty-five first or second year record 
keepers made their capital earn but 3.39 percent. This 1.16 
percent added return which these nineteen men made indi- 
cates what the records were worth. Computed on the aver- 
age capital, records were worth $655.28 per year. Certainly 
this is a pretty penny for the few hours spent keeping ac- 
counts, The fact that the interest rates earned were sharply 
reduced is a material witness to the 
point that farming was much less 





business. He reasoned that only by 

ding the weak spots in the business 

any uld one bolster them up. He 
it ielped many farmers to start their 
t records but only nineteen kept them 
seven successive years, making a 
mmary each year and trying to 


ywn to fundamentals and that to 


ture lug up the leaks in the business 
Lions thru the knowledge thus gained. 

pro- These farms ranged in size from 
iffer- ‘| to 340 acres, the average being 
the 201 aeres. And it may be ‘said in 
ture issing that the most profitable one 
h is usisted of 160 acres. Hence the 


the title. To be brief, these farms were 
| f a size that allowed efficient 


arm ( 
ress peration yet the 160 was the most 
ured rofitable. This demonstrated that 


broad acres are not the whole con- 
deration nor yet any large part of 
It cannot be too strongly em- 
isized that before a leak can be 
the medied, it must first be found. 





nest There are two ways to figure farm 
hen unts. One is to consider that 
ent ire working with an investment, 
nis- hen out. of the returns from the farm, 
the duct expenses and a going rate of 
ng- iy for your time, and compute the 
hat emainder of the income as interest 
be rned on the investment. The value of one’s management 
‘ith represented by the rate of interest the money earned. 
the The other method is to allow mortgage rates of interest 
ul the investment, then what is left after deducting expenses 
the | interest is labor income which includes pay for bone 
or as well as managerial ability. With the last method of 
pi ruring, you sometimes get into controversy as to the 
the roper rate to charge for the money used. In either way of 


lating, the value of the brains one mixed with his 
rawn is denoted either by added return on the investment 
idded return for the labor. 

e Incidentally, these records give an idea of what simple 
rin accounts are actually worth in dollars and cents. Here 
nineteen men who kept the accounts for a seven-year 

od; others also kept reeords.for a year or two. 
[n 1916, before these nineteen men had made any changes, 
made their farms earn 7.09 percent on the invest- 
he ut while twenty-nine others made 6.92 percent on the in- 
|- tment. There was then but a slight difference of .16 of one 








Records show that the number of crop acres 
worked per man is an important factor in 
determining profits 





profitable in 1922 than in 1916. And 
by computing the returns as percent, 
the investigators got away from the 
changing price levels. 

The important factors that go to 
make up a black ink outcome of a 
year’s business on the farm fall 
naturally into five groups: 1. Head- 
work; 2. Returns from $100 invested 
in productive livestock; 3. Crop 
acres worked per man; 4. Crop acres 
worked per horse; 5. Crop yields. 

The factor called ‘“Headwork” 
always shows the greatest gain when 
the least profitable are compared 
with the most profitable. Essentially 
this means keeping down expenses 
in proportion to receipts. The lower 
the cost of securing $100 worth of 
receipts, the greater the profit. Such 
things include keeping down the 
number of horses to only those re- 
quired to get the work done, cut- 
ting costs of harvesting, twine, shed 
room, etc., letting livestock harvest 
the corn and hay from the standing 
stalk, making one machine perform 
two or three operations, thus keeping 
down investments. On the farm that 
showed the highest wage for labor 
and mafiagement, the costs averaged but $24.90 for each $100 
received while the poorest one in this respect showed an ex- 
penditure of $69.23 to get $100 of receipts. 

Just as one big factor was the efficiency of the operator’s 
mental processes, so anether was the efficiency of the 
physical processes of the productive livestock kept. All 
nineteen of these farms had well-bred livestock but the 
survey showed that feed is more than breed. Using returns 
on $100 invested in livestock as a basis, the seven farms 
with the highest returns from $100 invested in productive 
livestock made a labor and management wage of $1,530 per 
year more than the seven who had the lowest returns from 
$100 invested im productive livestock. These seven with 
good livestock well fed earned 7.95 percent on the total 
farm investment while the seven with good livestock poorly 
fed earned but 4.96 percent on the total farm investment. 
It might also be pointed out that the seven high ones had 
more livestock per ten acres of land than the low seven. This 
emphasizes that on every farm there (Continued on page 57 
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The return from $100 invested in productive livestock is another important factor 
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Some Inside Views on Our Rural Schools 
The Problem as Seen by a Rural Teacher 


By LEE HANKS 


HE rural school problem has been aired a great deal of 
late years. Having taught in’country schools for several 
vears, I feel that I am capable of stating some of the 
ups and downs with which teachers have to contend. 
There are several great obstacles which help to make a 
country teacher’s pathway thorny. Among the greatest of 
these is the salary question. It has been a habit, handed 
down thru generations, to haggle with the teacher over his 
salary. Nearly all directors feel that it is their solemn duty 
to help cut wages, and if they win a victory over some hard- 
pressed teacher, they feel a high sense of civie pride, and 
that they should receive the commendation of the public 
at large. 
It is an unwritten law in most districts that they should 
not hire an inexperienced teacher. I can well remember the 
hard time I had 


holding the school, they often sympathize with the pup 
and so tear down much good effort. 

I have always maintained that agriculture should be + 
leading subject in the country school, and that all ot! 
subjects should be second to it. Yet we find that it is 
crowded into last place, and is generally given the least 
consideration. It is only reasonable to suppose that in a 
neighborhood of farmers, the children will be very likely 
to follow in their parents’ footsteps. If the teacher tries to 
present some practical farm knowledge in his course of 
study, there are always those who will belittle his attempts, 
and point out that they know more about farming than the 
teacher ever will know. They make a few wise remarks 
about paper farming. The joke is carried around the neigh- 
borhood, and the teacher becomes discouraged. 

The matter of equipment has always been a serious 
drawback to the country teacher. He generally has 





convincing a board 

of directors that I Wixi 
had the makings of 
a teacher. I tried 
several times, and 
was just about to 
give up, when I 
heard of a school 
that was having a 
hard time getting a 
teacher. I sent in 
my application and 
was instructed to 
meet the board at 
the school house the 
following day. I was so boyish- 
looking that I did not impress 
them very favorably, and when 
I gave them my price, forty-five 
dollars per month (this was in 
1912), I almost caused them to 














little or nothing to 
work with. It is 
amusing sometimes 
to see the make- 
shifts which are em- 
ployed. I have 
found that it is 
almost useless to 
ask a school board 
to buy necessary 
equipment, yet | 
have known smooth 
agents to come along 
and sell them a set 
of useless charts or 
books for enough 
money to buy many 
useful things. 

If only fifty or 
one hundred dollars 














collapse. Finally they left me on 
the school house porch and went 
around to the back for a confer- 
ence. When they came back, one 
of them delivered their ultimatum. He said that they had 
decided to pay me the enormous sum of forty dollars per 
month, and I could do my own janitor work. Well, I was 
needing the money, and we closed the deal. The next year 
they gave me a substantial raise. 

The salary question is not as important now as it was ten 
years ago, altho teachers are a sadly underpaid class of 
workers. People are beginning to realize that if they would 
hold the best talent they must pay them something near 
what could be earned in other occupations. 

So much has been written against the one room school 
that it would seem that the pupils who have to attend such 
schools are to be pitied, and are severely handicapped in 
their efforts to acquire an education. This view is very 
erroneous. While the common one room school lacks many 
of the advantages of the larger consolidated ones, it is by 
no means ready to be thrown into the scrap heap. We might 
get the idea from our reading that the country pupil enters 
high school poorly equipped to compete with his fellows, 
who have been trained in a graded school. That this is not 
the case, is proven every year by thousands of boys and 
girls, who carry their high school work with credit. 

One of the worst obstacles we have to meet is the lack of 
cooperation by the parents. Most of the parents in a rural 
community are hard working people, who are so engrossed 
with their efforts to make farming pay in this day and age, 
that they give little or no thought to the work of the chil- 
dren. They feel that when they have bought a few books, 
ind started the children off to school, their obligation is 
mded. And it is surprising how many of them will offer 
opposition even to buying the necessary books. They appear 
to think, when the teacher advises a change of books, that 
it is only a conspiracy between him and the bookseller. 

If folks could ever be constrained to work with the 
teacher instead of against him, the country school would 
take a long step up the ladder of efficiency. Instead of 
siding with the teacher in any controversy, and thus up- 


If a modern school house cannot be built, at least a few trees and 
shrubs can be planted to make the old one more attractive 


& year were spent 
for good supplemen- 
tary books, in just a 
few yearseach school 
would have a library which would be invaluable. In most 
schools of my acquaintance, what little equipment there is, 
has been obtained with money raised by pie suppers and 
other like sources. 

There is a large faction of educators and their sympa- 
thizers who are trying to convince us that our only hope is 
the consolidated school system, and while I am not knocking 
that system, I will say that it has many defects, and that it 
is not practical in every community. From what I can learn, 
it has proven far from a success in many sections. 

In my section of the country, it would be a failure on 
account of the roads. The hilly, dirt roads are often impass- 
able for weeks in the winter, and it would be impossible to 
transport the pupils to and from school. A few miles from 
us is a consolidated school that seems to be doing nicely. 
But here the country is level and most of the roads graveled, 
so that the cars have no trouble in transporting the children 
every day. 

My idea is that we do not need a consolidation of school 
districts, or any new school system in the country, but what 
we need is an*improvement on the old system. We need an 
enlightened public and one that works hand in hand with the 
teacher for the improvement of the children. 

The parents of country school children are very negligent 
about visiting the school or taking any interest in it what- 
ever, other than criticizing it. It should be the interest of 
every father and mother to go to the school for a short visit 
now and then. It encourages both teacher and pupils to 
do their best work. If these visits are made unexpectedly 
it is all the better, as it keeps everyone keyed up and doing 
better if company is expected often. 

If you are a patron of a country school, my advice to you 
would be, if you are not showing any interest in your school, 
make sure that you are not criticizing it. If you haven't 
done all you possibly can to make it a success, you have 
absolutely no right to find fault. If you must knock your 
school, be sure that vou do not do so (Continued on page 5G 
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Our Annual Bill for Rust Is Too Large 


More Farm Machinery Rots Out Than Wears Out 


By KIRK FOX 


EW grain binders reach the ripe old age of twenty-six 
vears still useful, yet August Breckenfelder of Black 
Hawk county, Iowa, is using one he bought sixteen years 
vo after it had seen ten years of service. Furthermore, he 
is one of the first corn binders sold in eastern Lowa and he 











Machine shed on the farm of August Breckenfelder 


had no more trouble with it last year than -he did the year 
it wasnew. The chains have been replaced and other minor 
repairs made but all told the expense has not exceeded $15, 
he says. About thirty acres of corn are cut with it each sea- 
Beside the two binders stood a hayloader and a side 
lelivery rake that have seen nineteen years of service and 
mower that has had fifteen. 

[In answer to my look of amazement, Breckenfelder point- 
ed to a modest but very well-built machine shed. It is his 
policy never to allow a machine to stand out in the weather. 
He also believes in taking a stitch of repairs in time to save 
the nine. For example, he found that sickles are pulled in 
two because of the slack at both ends of the pitman bar. 
New bushings and sickle eyes when needed, prevent much 
heavier expense later. 


LOWS, cornplow shovels and all bright working parts 
are given a coat of grease when put away for the season. 
Breckenfelder smiled when he told me how, as a young man, 
it was a regular spring job to take the plows to some sandy 
place along the roadside to work off some of the rust before 
trying to use them in the fields. No doubt there are many 
.who can remember how the roadsides used to be torn up in 
the spring by farmers scouring their rusty plows. 

[f proper housing played such an important part in 
lengthening the lives of farm machinery for Breckenfelder, 
| wanted to see the kind of a shed he uses. Built about five 

ears ago, it cost him in the neigh- 
borhood of $300. It is forty-four 


Illinois, { believe, is hard to beat. It is forty feet wide and 
sixty-two feet long with a 12x14-foot shop in the north end 
and an upstairs for storing seed corn and small equipment. 
There are no posts in the part used for machinery, making 
it possible to store away a great amount of stuff. At night 
the tractor, with the plows attached, is driven into the 
building and there is also plenty of room in the main drive- 
ways for the truck and some wagons. 

The shop is equipped with a forge and all necessary tools 
for making the hundred and one small repairs required where 
much machinery is used. The roof is a permanent, fireproof 
type and lightning rods protect it from that source of danger. 
The illustration shows this building in detail. This farm did 
not have any such records of long-lived farm implements as 
Breckenfelder because it has not been established so long, 
but the machinery I saw had every indication that it would 
serve out a good term of usefulness. And good care will be 
largely responsible. 


[* marked contrast to the above cases is the observation 
of J. C. Wooley of the Missouri agricultural college. “Of 
few days and full of expense is the life of the ordinary farm 
implement,” says Wooley. He bases his opinion on a recent 
survey in which it was discovered that the life of the corn 








Combined machine shed and shop on the W.S. Redhead farm 


binder is eight years and that it is in use only forty days 
during its entire lifetime. This is partly due to the condi- 
tions under which farm machinery must work, but could be 
greatly changed by proper care and housing. And these 
two items need not involve great expense, either. 

Because a machine shed does not need to meet the re- 
quirements of warmth, ventilation, or sanitation which 
must be met in a barn built for livestock, its cost need not 

be great. On most farms, accord- 
ing to Wooley, the loss from doing 





et long and twenty feet wide. 
his width does not allow a wagon 
tongue to go into the shed, a mis- ‘d 
take that the owner greatly re- C 
grets. At very slight additional 
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without such a building for one 
year would almost pay for its con- 
struction. A good shed must 
keep out rain, snow, sunshine 
and the farm poultry, if it is to 
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expense, he told me, he could . protect the machinery as_ it 
have made it four feet wider. © “—2'6"-24-0" 10-0.¢ should. It should be arranged 
ree posts inside the building 24-7__ ——+ and located so machinery can be 
port the roof. They set on 9 2x45 TUD-S-O2o.<, stored or removed from storage 
conerete bases made by setting . 6 DROP SIDING without much trouble. In plan- 
ul kegs in the ground and filling ning a machine shed, arrange for 
em with cement. 3 DIRT FLOOR space to permit storing equipment 








he roof is a combination short 
{long span. In the back it is 
pported by cedar trees which 
re sawed off at the proper 
ght. Old woven wire was 
‘ed between the stumps and forms nailed up so that a 
tantial cement wall could be poured to fill in between 
tumps. At the front the roof is supported by three 
There are four doors, each ten feet wide. They 
g on two separate tracks, so they are very convenient. 
s shed is large enough to cover all the machinery used 
t 130-acre farm. 
or larger farms where more machinery is used, the tool 
se on the W. 8S. Redhead farm, Champaign county, 
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CROSS SECTION 


Cross section of machine shed built by Charles Hardy 


without removing many of the 
parts, altho it is often advisable 
to take off the binder reel, tongue, 
etc. 

There are two standard widths 
that have proved satisfactory for Missouri farmers. For 
a small house, sixteen feet in width is best and for a large 
one, twenty-six feet will permit storing two rows of ma- 
chines. The length will depend upon the amount of machin- 
ery that is to be stored. 

A platform about seven feet from the ground and extend- 
ing out ten feet from the back wall will save much space. 
Light machines and parts can be piled on it and machines 
requiring little clearance can be (Continued on page 49 
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Harvesting Corn With Mechanical Power 
Some Experiences With Corn Picking Machines 


By EDWIN A. HUNGER 


HAT the cost of picking corn can be greatly reduced 

by the use of mechanical corn pickersis the experience 

of numerous men who have used machines in picking 
their corn. At the great Midwest corn picking contest at 
Alleman, Iowa, last year a picker and husking machine 
and wagon drawn by a tractor and all operated by one man, 
started and quit when the contestants did. In the final 
check-up it was found that this outfit gathered three times 
as much as the fastest husker. 

The South Dakota state college has been collecting figures 
on cost of harvesting corn. It was found in Kingsbury coun- 
ty, for instance, that in 1924 the cost was $2.03 less per acre 
where machines were used than where the picking was done 
by hand. The cost per acre by hand was $21.62, the average 
yield 38.6 bushels per acre and the cost 56 cents per bushel. 
By machine the cost per acre was $19.56, the average yield 
31 bushels per acre and the cost per bushel 63 cents. The 
difference in yields, it was 
pointed out, was not due 


eleven days. ‘This corn was picked cleaner than the ave 
age farmer would pick it by hand, and no silk on it; (and silk 
is what spoils soft corn)’ according to Mr. Hinricks. ‘\\ 
used horses for power, six on the picker and four for th: 
wagons, myself taking care of the picker andalso the wago 
my neighbor taking the corn to the crib. We picked ove: 
six thousand bushels last fall, four thousand bushels for m) 
self and my share in the machine cost me $200. It woul 
have cost me $240 to have my four thousand bushels picke« 
by hand.” 

How women regard the corn picker is indicated by a letter 
from Mrs. Edith G. Kuhlman of Minnesota. “Last summ: 
we picked in nineteen days 5,000 bushels of corn that aver- 
aged 40 bushels to the acre. The work was done by my hus- 
band and myself—I drove the wagon team—and we were 
not so tired at night that we could not sleep, either. 

“We figure that the corn picker paid for itself last yea 

besides relieving us oi 
that haunting fear of not 





to methods of harvesting 
but to other causes. 
According to those who 
have used mechanical 
pickers on their individual 
farms the machine not 
only saves money, time, 
and labor, but also is a 
real emancipator in that 
it eliminates the 
most disagreeable and 
longest drawn-out jobs 
on the farm and relieves 
the women folks of the 
unpleasant task of cook- 
ing and washing for hired 





one of 





being able to secure help 
for picking. It is a solid 
satisfaction to know that 
we can handle the corn 
crop by ourselves, if neces- 
sary. 

“Here are answers to 
some of the questions that 
are often asked. The me- 
chanical corn picker do: 
not leave more corn in the 
field than the hand picke: 
It gets everything, big 
and little, that is fastened 
to the stalk. Of course, 
it will leave ears that are 
loose, while the hand 








help. 

According to Will Flem- 
ing, who is located in cen- 
tral Iowa, one of these ma- 
chines will pay for itself 
in from one to two years. He used horses on his machine 
at first and picked from five to seven acres a day. After 
getting a tractor he picked about three acres more a day, 
It is Mr. Fleming's opinion that the machine does not leave 
any more corn than the average hand picker, as it picks all 
the small ears that are usually left. He also asserts that “it 
practically cleans the ear of all shucks and silks, thereby 
leaving the corn in good shape for the erib.”’ 

Up in northwestern Iowa P. L. Youngers has had experi- 
ence with a mechanical husker during the last two years. 
He has a power take-off attachment from his tractor and 
also a wagon hitch so that he hauls both the picker and load- 
ed corn with his tractor. Mr. Youngers shucked 135 acres 
of corn that averaged 65 bushels per acre in 16% days. 
Some of this corn yielded 80 bushels per acre. He states 
that he can pick 500 bushels in a ten-hour day. In his own 
words, “I figure this is the cheapest way to pick corn and I 
have picked corn by hand, by corn picker with horses, also 
with corn picker and motor mounted on picker, three horses 
pulling the picker and two teams hauling corn to the crib. 
With the outfit I now have I use no horses in the field and 
one team to haul corn to the crib. I am satisfied my picker 
will last twice as long driven with the power take-off.”’ 

Over in central Ohio, B. C. Morse is another farmer who 
has had experience in picking corn with a machine. “The 
corn was down due to wet weather and a severe hail storm 
that passed thru this locality,’ says Mr. Morse. “The 
picker gathered this up in fine shape and lots better than we 
expected. The ground was very soft and in fact muddy, 
but the outfit never faltered. We are convinced it would 
not have been possible to use the picker under these condi- 
tions if it had not been for the power take-off attachment.” 

Dan Huber of Illinois feels that his mechanical picker has 
half paid for itself in the one season he has used it. With 


the assistance of Mrs. Huber he harvested 80 acres of corn 
at the rate of eight acres a day 

Herman Hinrichs has also used a picker on his Illinois 
He had 90 acres of corn to pick and the job took 


farm. 


According to those who have used mechanical pickers, the machine 
saves money and time 


picker will often leave 
many small ears and some- 
times a big one. The 
shelled corn is caught and 
elevated into the wagon. The picker will work in damp « 
dry weather but best in damp weather.” 

These experiences of men who have been using mechan- 
ical pickers under various conditions for one or more years 
are certainly of interest to those who have corn to pick and 
are interested in harvesting their crop economically an« 
conveniently. 

The present machine picks and husks one row of corn at 
a time. -It is arranged to be pulled by five horses or by a 
tractor, and when it is so desired and where the tractor is so 
constructed the mechanism of the picker and husker can 
be driven by a power take-off attachment of the tractor. 
The capacity of the machine in bushels per day depends 
chiefly on the yield per acre, the speed traveled and the 
working hours. 

One very acceptable condition to the farmer is that up to 
a certain point the worse the weather the better the machine 
works. It works best early in the morning or late in the 
evening or during a heavy mist; so that the operator can 
put in long days and many of them, if he desires. The 
machine does not object to frosty mornings, either. 

The quality of the work done by the machine is a question 
in the minds of a great many, probably due to the fact that 
some of the early mechanical pickers did not do the best 
of work. The users of present day machines do not hesitate 
to say that there is little difference in the quality of work 
done by the machine and by hand pickers. Many of them 
state that the machine does better and cleaner harvesting 
than is ordinarily done by hand. 

By an examination of average figures a comparison be- 
tween the cost of picking corn with a mechanical husker 
and by hand can be obtained. The prices paid hand huskers 
last year in Iowa, southern Minnesota and South Dakota ran 
from six to twelve cents a bushel, depending upon condi- 
tions. In addition to that the men get their board and wash- 
ing. But for comparison let us take seven cents a bushel as 
this will be a low average for all parts of the country. A 
good man ought to pick and husk (Continued on page 48 











Books Show White the Profit Way 


His Records Point the Way and He Follows 






By I. J. MATHEWS 

















The White farmstead as it appears from the road 


small Indiana town and said to the manager, “Is 

Lew White’s account good?” The elevator manager 

oked at him intently to fathom whether he was in earnest 

or just joshing. A thin smile radiated from his mouth. 

[sn’t it tho!’ he ejaculated. “If I had Lew White’s 

note for ten thousand dollars, I could lie right down, go to 

sleep and rest easy. White doesn’t contract any obligations 

inless he knows right where the money is coming from to 
pay them off.” 

The White farm is well diversified; it contains 121 acres. 
\Ir. White dates much of his improvement from the detailed 
farm record work he began in 1914. He says he must keep 
his records now to know whether he is making money or not. 
here have been some lean years for farmérs since 1917, but 
Lewis White is one of the very few I know who has not lost 

oney any year since then. 

\n incident shows how valuable his account books have 
been. For some years he employed a man whose mind later 
became deranged after which he was taken to a state 

ospital. His brother was 

ippointed his guardian, 
Thinking to collect his 
rother’s debts, he asked 
the deranged one how 

uch Mr. White had paid 
him. The reply was that 
he had received no pay. 
Accordingly, the brother 
commenced suit for $900 
hack pay. Mr. White had 
' 
| 


Oe day an oil salesman came into the elevator at a 





it paid this man entirely 
y check, but he had con- 
tantly entered in his 
count book the pay- 
ients made, This account 
book with its simple mem- 
randa settled the ques- 
on and saved White 
S900, much of which he 
robably could have been 
reed to pay. 
\ few years ago, the 
Vhites were driving home 
m town on one of those 
reary, mealancholy fall 
lays with the leaves drifting before a chill west wind. Just 
efore they got to the house of a neighbor, they saw him 
iss the road with a pail partly filled with eggs. This set 
hem to thinking. They had never counted winter eggs as 
sibilities, but now they saw that winter eggs were a 
ility. The horses picked their way over the frozen hubs, 
ut when they reached home, both Mr. and Mrs. White 
emed to have made up their minds that they must make 
heir hens produce winter eggs. Beginning from that 
November pail of eggs, the Whites started caring for their 
vhite leghorn flock. 
_ From that beginning, has developed a fine flock that does 
‘y eggs in winter. 
Chere are two poultry houses on this farm, one a semi- 





This shed-roof house is so located and so constructed that there is 
plenty of light in the house in winter and plenty of shade for the 
hens in the summer 


monitor, the other a shed-roof. ‘‘We built the semi-monitor 
house first because it looked more like a farm building. But 
it is not as satisfactory as the new shed-roof house we built 
a year ago. The semi-monitor is more expensive, harder 
to ventilate, more liable to have drafts in it, and harder to 
keep clean, due to the fact that both sides are lower than 
the average man’s head. It is impossible to get as much light 
into a semi-monitor house as into the shed-roof house, altho 
one wouldn’t think so at first.” 

The shed-roof house is fifty feet long and twenty feet wide 
and the owner allows three square feet of floor space for 
each hen in it. “Crowding more hens into a house than it 
will accommodate is a sure way to knock egg production,” 
say the Whites. “When each hen has less than three square 
feet of floor space, we really get less eggs rather than more. 

“The shed-roof house admits a large amount of light. 
Winter eggs depend almost entirely upon lengthening the 
working day, thereby giving the hens a chance to eat more. 
If there are only a few windows in the henhouse, it gets so 
dark at three o’clock that the hens cannot see to pick up 
grains any longer. If 
plenty of south windows 
are used, the daylight is 
saved—brought in so the 
hens can make use of it to 
get more feed.” 

One of the best things 
about this shed - roof 
house, according to Mr. 
White, is the fact that it 
allows the owner to run a 
wire partition thru the 
house and keep the hens 
and pullets separate ac- 
cording to their needs. 

This henhouse has a 
very efficient, yet simple 
ventilator so constructed 
that there is constant cir- 
culation of fresh air, but 
never directly on the birds 
while they are on the 
roost. This is brought 
about by notching the 
back plate edgewise into 
the studding rather than 
placing it flat. The space directly behind and above the 
roosts is boarded up tight. Foul air goes down and out 
between the rafters or up and out between the studding 
behind. Small doors behind and under the roof projection 
make it possible to regulate the flow of air thru the venti- 
lators. 

One advantage of building such a henhouse is that if the 
owner decides to go out of the poultry business, grates across 
the windows inside transform it into an excellent farrowing 
house for brood sows. 

Lewis White grows six acres of alfalfa for hay. This is 
cut three times during the season. In addition, he has five 
acres of alfalfa pasture. He says it pays to cultivate alfalfa 
just as it pays to cultivate corn. (Continued on page 104 
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Algeria-- The Northwest Corner of Africa 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Distant Countries 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times an@ made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. Hie stories are based on actual experience 








WENTY years ago I was 
on a ship that anchored 
in the harbor at Algiers. 
As it was about half a mile to 
shore several of us hired one 
of the numerous boatmen at 
the ship to take us to the city. 
After spending the day in this 
interesting city we went down 
to the dock and the first man 
asked us about three prices to 
take us out to the ship. I replied, rather jokingly, that we would 
walk out to the ship before we would pay such a price. He 
laughed and said that would be perfectly all right with him. 
Going on down the dock we asked another boatman what 
he would charge to take us to the ship. He only shook his head. 
It was the same with every boatman until we had reached the 
edge of the dock. Here a man 
agreed to take us to the ship 





and luxurious villas and homes. 
There are many rich people of 
many nationalities who live in 
Algiers. It is a city with 
amusement halls as well as 
libraries and schools. Many 
French officers make it their 
home. There are many clubs. 
They have fashionable society 
gatherings, balls and receptions. There is gayety 2 plenty. 
The old Moorish part of the city is as bad as the worst when 

it comes to poverty, squalor and filth. I got out of the car at 
the top of the hill and walked thru the tunnel-like streets and 
do not know that I ever saw a more heart-breaking sight. At 
the entrance to this poverty-stricken quarter is a market and 
such a conglomeration of human beings you never saw. This 
is called the ‘flea market.’”’ They do not sell fleas, they give 
them away. It would be hard 

to go thru this place and not 








for a reasonable price. We 
got into his boat and started. 
After going a few rods he 
turned around and rowed us 
back saying, “‘Gentlemen, I 
am sorry, but I am not al- 
lowed to take you at any 
pric®’’ We then had to go 
back to the first man and pay 
him the price he asked. We 
very soon discovered that 
this man was a sort of King 
of the Wharf and had made a 
sign to the man we had 
employed 

This was my introduction 








et them. I saw some ladies 

olding their skirts about 
them to keep from touching 
these natives but that is im- 
possible. 

Leaving this market | 
started down the tunnel-like 
streets. They are very nar- 
row, always filthy, and wind 
around every which way. In 
some places that I looked into 
it was so dark that I could 
hardly see-anything until my 
eyes were a little used to the 
darkness. Then it was easy 
to make out a small, filthy 








to Algeria Three or four 
vears ago while traveling on a 
ship that stopped a few 
hours at Algiers I did not 
even go ashore. But last year the schedule was to stay a day or 
two there and it was a delightful visit. Algiers is nearly as large 
as Denver. It is beautiful for situation. Located on the side of 
@ mountain, reaching to the top, it is a many-terraced city. Its 
buildings are practically all white. The wonderful wall along 
the wharves with the great warehouses cost more than $40,- 
000,000 

I know of no more imposing sea-front in the world than that 
at Algiers. The harbor is beautiful and quite commodious. 
From the great wall down to the water's edge are acres of great 
wine casks, great piles of cork, wool, various other products of 
that country. Scores of ships are always in the harbor these 
days as it is one of the busiest ports on the Mediterranean Sea. 

Going into the city itself, one is surprised at the large build- 
ings, the substantial hotels and so many things that are quite 
modern. Reaching the city on Sunday morning I went to a 
Protestant Sunday school and found more than a hundred 
children and young people. Of course, 
Mohammedanism is the predominant 
religion and the Great Mosque is 2a 
very large building. Being under 
French control there are many French 
people and Roman Catholicism has 
many adherents. 

In the more modern part of the city 
the streets are wide enough for street 
cars and automobiles. The streets run 
yarallel with the sea and they seem 
som a distance to be almost above 
each other on the terraced mountain 
side. I rode all over the city and to the 
highest point on the mountain in 2 
high-powered motor car. The view of 
the wonderful harbor with its hundreds 
of little boats and many large liners 








room with perhaps a_half- 


4 i alle ? _ 
The “flea market” in Algiers dozen occupants. All the 


sewer in this quarter is the 
street. The smell is almost 
unbearable. How people can live a week in such quarters is a 
mystery. But they do for there are not a few aged people to be 
seen. After visiting such a place the memory haunts one like a 
terrible nightmare. 5 
Frank Carpentér tells of an interview he had with Benhanzin, 
the King of the Amazons. This king had an army of female 
warriors that became a terror to the French. This man was 
captured by the French and imprisoned for a while on the island 
of Martinique, a French possession in the West Indies. Later he 
was given partial freedom and given a villa not far from Algiers. 
But he was always surrounded by spies and police. The French 
never trusted him. He died soon after Mr. Carpenter saw him. 
This army of Amazons was made up largely of young women 
who had been taught to fight from childhood. Of course, there 
were among them all ages and classes of bad women. They were 
well armed and well trained to ferocity and to endure all kinds 
of pain. They were all black. They had uniforms such as no 
warriors ever wore before or since. 
After joining the army these women 
were bound to perpetual maidenhood 
only when desired by the king. They 
were a little like the Vestal Virgins of 
old Rome. Men were not only afraid 
of them but fled from them for other 
reasons as it meant death to any man 
who was caught paying attention to 
them. In time of war they wore tips of 
horns on their heads and in time of 
ce they wore bells to warn men to 
_— out of their way. It cost the 
French government millions of dollars 
to subdue these Amazons. 
Algeria is larger than the whole 
country of France. Between the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Sahara Desert 








from the heights is marvelous: 

The people themselves, however, 
make the most interesting study. The 
city has a great many Moors and 
Arabs. Some of the veiled ladies wear white trousers the legs of 
which are as large as a barrel. It is said that it takes a dozen 
yards of material to make a pair of these pantaloons. They are 
tied around the ankles and look like they were stuffed with some 
material that holds them in place. 

On the hillside among the suburbs are some beautiful gardens 


Plowing in Algeria 





is a strip of agricultural land a part of 
which is very rich soil. This is larger 
than the state of Iowa. It is called the 
, Tell. Back in the days of Imperial 
Rome it was their granary or bread basket, that is when it was 
controlled by Rome. Bloody wars have been fought over this 
strip of land. The Atlas mountains form the dividing line 
between the Tell and the Sahara. 

The people of Algeria are farmers, for the most part. There 
are many stock raisers among them. There (Cont. on page 115 
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You'd like to hear McCormack sing? 


That’s easy. You can hear 
McCormack and a dozen other great 
artists sing any evening. What’s more, 
you can pick the selections to suit 
yourself, if you have a Victrola and 
Victor Records. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


VV o tt MARK 1 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.B 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Lid., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on reques* 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO 
PUBLIC LANDS 

Could you tell us what address to use 
to get the required information on taking 
up a homestead? We are interested in 
getting the details on government land.— 
F. A. S., Ohio. 

You should get in touch with the gov- 
ernment land office, Washington, D. C., 
with regard to application, entries, final 
proofs, ete. Write also to the secretary of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1271, “Farm 
Lands Available for Settlement.” 


CONTROL OF BURDOCK 

Burdocks are bad on our farm. How 
can we destroy them?—M. L., Neb. 

In controlling burdock, you should de- 
stroy the seedlings by hoe cutting; some 
will escape and spread sprawling rosettes, 
which must be deeply cut with spud or 
hoe; if merely shaved at the top, the food 
filled root will immediately crown itself 
anew, but deep cutting kills. If any are 
left until the second year, cut the flowering 
stalks close to the ground before any of 
the heads are mature. We have found 
sheep the most efficient control in pastures 
and waste land. 


REMOVAL OF WARTS FROM COWS 
TEATS 


We have a Guernsey cow that has 
clusters of dry warts on her teats. They 
do not seem to hurt her, but are very 
annoying to the milker. Is there anything 
that can be done for them?—H. B. &., 
Minn. 

The exact cause of warts is unknown, 
but irritation from milking may cause 
these on the teats. The mulk is safe for 
use. Warts that have slim necks may be 
snipped off with blunt scissors, a few at 
a time; then apply tincture of iodine. 
Masses of small warts will disappear after 
a time if you wet them often with a solu- 
tion of one tablespoonful of washing soda 
in a pint of warm water, or with oil of 
white cedar (thuja) or if you apply a 
ten percent ointment of that oil. 


WATER GLASS USED AS EGG 
PRESERVATIVE 

I would like to know if “water glass” 
they use for preserving eggs is successful. 
How much would it take to put down five 
to six dozen? How long do eggs keep in it? 
Would they be good to use to bake with 
until spring? I want to try something 
that will keep eggs. How would a coat of 
paraffin wax do?—A. J. M., Mich. 

Paraffining the eggs prevents air and 
bacteria from gaining entrance into the 
eggs. However, it does not leave the shell 
with a very attractive appearance. Under 
proper cold storage hes <1 ney eggs can 
be kept for several months in this way. 
For home preservation of eggs, however, 
water glass has been found to give the 
best results. It does not pay to keep them 
over nine months, however, at any rate. 

Stir one part of water glass by measure 
into eleven parts of boiled water, either 
hot or cold. If mixed hot, allow the mix- 
ture to cool before using. 

Only absolutely fresh, clean, unwashed 
sound, sterile eggs with smooth firm shells 
are suitable for preserving by these 
methods. The best quality eggs are Jaid 
during the months of April and May. At 
this season of the year it is seldom that it 
pays to put down eggs. 

Any earthenware, glass or wooden jar, 
tub or barrel may be used as a container. 
Seald the vessels with boiling water just 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ I[aformation Bureau,"’ 
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before using, taking especial care with 
those made of wood. 

The eggs may be placed carefully in the 
vessels, small end J sore and the solution 
of water glass pcured over them, or the 
vessels may be filled about one-half full 
with the liquid and the eggs carefully 
placed in as gathered. The latter method 
is preferable as it allows the —s of 
eggs just as soon as laid. The liquid rises 
as the eggs are put in, but at least two 
inches of preservative should be above the 
eggs at all times. Vessels containing the 
eggs should be kept in a cool, well-venti- 
lated place such as a good cellar, and be 
covered to prevent evaporation of the 
preservative. 


BREAK COWS OF KICKING 


Please give instructions for milking a 
kicking cow, without risk of injury to the 
milker or cow.—E. L. L., Ind. 

One of the most successful articles we 
have ever used to break a kicking cow, 
and to enable us to milk a cow which 
seemed bent on preventing it, is a device 
known as the anti-cow kicker. This device 
consists merely of a chain and a couple of 
hook-like attachments to fit over the 
tendons above the hocks of the cow. Tie 
the cow rather snugly, fit the hooks in 
place, and draw the chain snug. While 
the writer has had one cow that threw 
herself when the device was first put on, 
she was uninjured and she was completely 
cured of the habit of kicking in a very 
short time. 


CONTROL OF BEAN WEEVIL 


Tell me what to put on beans to keep 
the bugs out of them.—L. L., Mo. 

No satisfactory preventive of the bean 
bugs or weevils in the field has yet been 
found. Attention must, therefore, be 
directed to destroy the insects in the dry 
seed. The only thing to do is to resort to 
fumigation or heat. Use an ordinary 
kerosene barrel which will hold close to 
five bushels of beans. This can be treated 
with three ounces of bisulphiide of carbon, 
which may be poured on the beans. Care 
must be taken to close the top tightly; the 
exposure should be for forty-eight oan, 
The bisulphide should be of the best 
quality because this will vaporize without 
any residue. The vapor of this substance 
is very inflammable and the work should, 
therefore, be done at a distance from 
other buildings and no light of any kind be 
brought near. 


THE ORANGE RUST OF BLACK- 
BERRY 


Enclosed is a leaf and stem affected by 
some kind of a disease. This is on black- 
berry. There is a good deal of this in my 
patch. What is it, and how can we con- 
trol it by spraying?—L. L. B., Iowa. 

The disease affecting your blackberry 
is orange rust. This also attacks ras 
berries and dewberries, but is generally 
more serious on blackberries. As there is 
no known spray successful for the control 
of orange rust, it is necessary to dig up 
affected plants as soon as they arg observed 
and burn them. By digging up the plant 
as soon as it shows injury and destroying 
it you may be able to hold the disease in 
check for several years. However, if the 
disease has already spread to all parts of 
your blackberry patch, we are of the 
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opinion that it may be advisable to cut 
the vines after harvest. Plow up the patch 
and cultivate the land for some other crop 
for a few years before resetting to black- 
berries again. You can set another patch 
at a distance from the old one, but be 
sure that you obtain healthy vigorous 


plants which are free from disease. We 
would be inclined to buy them from a good, 
reliable nursery rather than to attempt 
to use plants from the old patch. 


MOVING A ROSE 


Last year I bought a Dr. Van Fleet 
rose and set it on the south side of the 
house and last winter it winter-killed 
back nearly to the ground. Would you 
tell me if I could move it this fall, or not 
until spring?—M. M., Minn. 

While you could move your rose this 
fall and give it an abundance of winter 
protection, we are inclined to believe it 
rather safer to move it early in the spring, 
moving it just as early as you can possibly 
work the soil. 


HENS HAVE CHOLERA 


Will you please tell me what is wrong 
with my hens. They get pale heads and 
black combs and lin along for a week 
or so and then they die.—S. H. L., Ind. 

It certainly looks like cholera is present. 
Since treatment of affected birds is futile, 
the aim should be to prevent, as far as 
— the spread of infection. The 

t fowls showing acute feverish symp- 
toms should be destroyed by a method 
which would guard against the contamina- 
tion of the premises by infected blood. 
The carcasses should be burned or buried 
deep. The healthy fowls should be moved 
to new quarters, if possible, and the old 
quarters thoroly cleaned at frequent inter- 
vals and disinfected with carbolic acid 
in five percent solution, compound 
creosote in two percent solution, or a reli- 
able coal tar disinfectant in proper dilu- 
tion. The drinking water may made 
antiseptic by adding one-third teaspoon 
of permanganate of potash to each gallon, 
a procedure which serves to prevent the 
spread of disease thru the water and also 
is a convenient means of administering an 
internal antiseptic. 


BETTER SET _—_— ASPARAGUS 





Have an old aragus bed that has 
been bearing for fifteen years and does 
not seem to give the cut it did ten years 
ago. How can I best fertilize or renew it? 
Would it be better to take up old roots and 
set an entirely new bed or how best can I 
renew it? here seem to be sufficient 
plants and have added new roots from 
time to time. Please give me your best 
judgment for a bumper crop from a limited 
space.—A. B. S., Iowa. 

To maintain an asparagus plantation 
in ful’ production thru a series of years, it 
is essential that it receive a top dressing 
of manure every year. The manure may 
be applied at any one of the three different 
times, but in all cases, is applied at such a 
time that it can be worked into the soil 
with a disk before growth starts following 
its application. If applied in the fall, it is 
disked into the ground the following 
spring. It may be applied in the spring im- 
mediately before the early disking, or 
immediately before the disking at the 
close of the cutting season. 

Considering the age of your asparagus 
bed, we believe it would be best to set out 
a new one, thoroly preparing and manur- 
ing the soil before the plants are set. 
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FARMING 


You pick cattle by sight and touch 


but sight or : 


You know good cattle by sight. 
You feel them to find how they 
are set up. But the low lubricat- 
ing value of poor oil is not dis- 
closed even under the sharpest 
lens of a microscope. The “feel” 
of oil, or bad, gives no idea 
of its ability to protect your auto- 
mobile, truck, or tractor from 
too-rapid depreciation and un- 
necessary repair expense, 

By “looks” and by “feel”, not 
even a chemist can tell the differ- 
ences between oils. But your 
motor can. It knows instantly 
whether it is getting “scrub” or 
“pedigreed lubrication”. Your 
motor knows whether the thin coat 
of protection is being properly 
distributed over moving parts and 
“standing-up” under the heat or 
service, or whether a “knock” will 
soon disclose carbon, a worn 
bearing, a damaged piston, or 
some other mechanical trouble. 

Fora time you may see no visi- 
ble evidence of what is taking place 
inside, but with poor-quality or 
wrong-body oil in the crank case, 
you are certain eventually to dis- 
cover a “boarder” in your garage. 
How to Lubricate 

Your Motor at 

Lowest Cost 
Keep the “boarder” 
out of your garage 
by getting your oil f= 
from a_ reliable Be 
source, Don’t ac- | 





cept the miscellaneous oils that 
are offered from door to door, 
sometimes aj ly a few cents 
less but coming from goodness 
knows where. 

Near your home you will find 
aresponsible Mobiloil dealer who 
does business year after year at 
the same place and with the same 
people. He gives advisory service 
in lubrication. On his walls he 
has the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart 
of Recommendations, which speci- 
fies the tested oils for every make 
and model of motor. 

In offering Mobiloil and the 
Chart service, this dealer is offer- 
ing you the product of acompany 
which has specialized in lubrica- 
tion for over 59 years, and whose 
Board of Engineers is the world’s 
recognized authority on scientific 
lubrication. 


Tractor Lubrication 

The correct engine lubrica- 
tion for the Fordson Tractor is 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in sum- 
mer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
in winter. The correct oil for all 
other tractors is specified in our 
Chart. Ask for it 
at your dealer’s. 

Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, branches in 
principalcities. Ad- 
dress: New York, 
Chicago; or Kansas 
City. 


Let this sign help you keep 
the “‘boarder’’ out of your garage 


touch won't do at all in buying oil! 


saison ete cee: Poss oo 








MAKE THIS CHART 


YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


cars are specified below, 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below, “Arc” means 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Follow winter recommendations when temper 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 


Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 


If your car or tractor is not listed here, see the 


complete Chart at your dealer's. 












































VACUUM OIL COMPANY 











1925 1924 1923 1922 
‘NAMES OF S t as «. 
PASSENGER 7) . © - cv] - © - 
vu vu a 
CARS EleWelZlE/EIE|z 
A|F/A2\F/A2\F] ale 
7" Sere A Are.) A jAre.| A /Are.jAre Ace. 
Cadillac. cssesed A jArc| A jAre} A} ATAJSA 
Chandler........ A jArc.| A jAre.| A |Arc.jAre.\Are. 
Chevrolet FB... .f....]........].- vedeood A ee 
“ (other mod’s.) |Arc.|Are.JAre.|Arc.jArc.|Arc.JAre.|Are, 
Chrysler........ AIAJAIA 2 fe ee 
ge Brothers. .} A |Arc.} A jArc.| A /Arc.jAre./Are, 
SS Ser A jArc.} A jArc.| A jArc.] A |Are. 
ins 96 ween E;/EIE/;EJE|EE} E° 
Franklin... ...... BB| BB/| BB| BB | BB| BB} BB| BB 
Hudson Super 6 A jAre.] A |Arc.| A jAre.jArc.jAre. 
Hupmobile. ..... L A jArc.| A |Arc.] A jArc| A /Are. 
Maxwell........ A jArc.] A jAre.| A Are] A |Are. 
See A /Arc.}Are.\Arc. jArc./Are.JArc.jAre, 
Oakland. ....... ‘A lArc| A j|Arc | A} AJAITA 
Oldsmobile 4 i See of ..| A JAre.] A /Are, 
Oldsmobile 6 A |Arc.] A /Arc.]....]..... A TA 
Overland........ A |Are.| A jAre.| A jArc| A jAre. 
Packard 8...... A Are A jArc.| A jArc.]....]...6 
* (other mod’s.)| A j|Are|} A} AJA|AITATA 
Reo..... aka ahad A |Arc.] A |Are.] A |Are.| A Are, 
Rickenbacker 6. .| A jArc.JArc./Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Are. 
Rickenbacker 8..] A |Arc.| A jArc.]....|....J-+-Jeese 
soc scuennees A_|Are.JAre.\Arc.jAre.jAre.}....|...+ 
Studebaker. ..... A |Arc.] A \Arc.] A jArc.| A’ Are. 
Willys-Knight4..} B jArc.| B |Arc.| B jArc.) B jAre 
Willys-Knight6..] A |Arc.}....|.... ee PP 
TRACTORS 
1s-Chalmers 
(6-12))....)...J AJ} APT ALATLAIA 
(12-20)),...|...-]...-...] BIL A] BIA 
(18-25%... .f...48°B | A f... feos deo asde ove 
“(All other mod’s)| BB| A | BB} A |BB| A | BB) A 
‘ase 
. (22-40, 40-72} BJ} A] B)} A] B)/ A] BIA 
“(All other mod’s)| BB| A | BB| A |BB| A | BB] A 
Caterpillar.....) B} A] BJ] A] B)/ ALBA 
E-B (Cultivator)]....}....]....|...J AJ] APT AJA 
“ (16-32)....); B] AJ} BJ/ AL A|LATAIA 
“(Allother mod's) B| A] BI] A| BIA] BIA 
Fordson........)BB}| A |BB| A | BB} A | BB) A 
Hart Parr...... BiA| BIA] BVA] BIA 
ohn Deere. .... BB| A | BB A }....]....f.- denen’ 
cCormick 
Deering...) BB} A | BB) A | BB) A| BB; A 
Oil Pull........] BJ APT BAT BI AT BIA 
Twin Cit 
(12-20, 20-35) BB}; A | BB; A| BB; A| BB; A 
“(Allother mod's, B| AL BLA BIA] BLA 









































FARM SOLDERING 


ITH the use of modern farm machin- 

ery, tractors, automobiles, electric 
lighting plants, etc., the man on the 
farm must fulfill the requirements of a 
mechanic and electrician, he must act as 
a veterinarian on many occasions in the 
caring for his stock, as a_chemist in the 
proper treatment of his soil, and must be 
well posted in many other lines. 

One of the most valuable and time-sav- 
ing things he can do is to learn to solder, 
if he does not already know how. There 
are many times when this ability will 
prove indispensable. 

Suppose you have your team about 
half hitched up some hot morning, and 
the wife, who is busy with an unusually 
big wash, comes to the door to inform you 
that her wash boiler has sprung a leak. Oh 
my, what could worse! Can you tie up 
your team and repair that horrid leak in 
a few minutes’ time, or will you have to 
put your team back in the barn and 
crank up the old flivver and give the 
leaky boiler a joy ride to the nearest 
tinner. 

This is only one of the many leaks that 
are apt to manifest themselves. on the 
hottest, busiest days of the season. A 
can of cream ready for shipment, is likely 
to start leaking, or a quarrelsome horse is 
apt to jam the watering trough and start 
it leaking. It is on occasions like these 
that the ability to solder is a real blessing. 

On some rainy day you can put a screen 
on that old strainer pail, it will cost but a 
few cents but will make the pail as good 
as new. Or you can solder up that pesky 
leak in the tractor radiator, or fix that 
crack in the fuel pipe on the car. There is 
practically no end to the money you can 
save by repairing articles which would 
otherwise have to be discarded or carried 
fo a repair shop. The best part of it 1s, 
anybody can solder, there are no secrets 
or mysteries about it, as some people are 
inclined to suppose. All you need is a few 
tools and a little patience. By carefully 
applying the following rules, you simply 
cannot fail, after a little practice. 

The Tools Needed 

The tools you need for soldering are: 
a gasoline blow torch, a soldering copper 
(commonly called a soldering iron), a bar 
of solder, soldering flux and an old pocket 
knife. Never try to heat your copper in 
the kitchen stove, this invites almost cer- 
tain failure because the copper, when 
heated in this manner, becomes covered 
with soot and fine ashes and these sub- 
stances are the worst enemies to the 
fusion of metals. A good gasoline blow 
torch can be purchased for a few dollars 
and is by far the best means of heating the 
soldering copper. It produces a clean, 
blue flame that will not deposit any for- 
eign matter on the copper. A blow torch 
ean be used in many different ways on the 
farm aside from soldering. It can be used 
for thawing frozen water pipes, loosening 
rusted nuts, burning off paint, etc. 

Two soldering fluxes are all you will 
need for the metals with which you will 
have to work. These are a bottle of 
muriatic acid for galvanized iron and a 
good prepared soldering paste for all 
other metals, such as copper, brass, 
wrought iron, tin, ete. Aluminum is very 
difficult to solder, due to the rapid forma- 
tion of oxide upon its surface when heat is 
applied. This oxide forms on all metals, 
when heated, in the form of gray dust. It 
is very fine and gets between the solder 
and the metal being soldered and prevents 
the fusion of the two. It is the duty of the 
flux to prevent this formation of oxide 
and it is very important that a good flux 
is used; otherwise the solder will not stick. 

There are really only three conditions 
which must be complied with to obtain 
success at soldering. However, these must 
be strictly complied with, for failure in 
any one of these conditions will spoil the 
whole trick. The cardinal requirements 
are: The copper must be hot, a dull red 
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or nearly so; the surface to be soldered 
must be absolutely clean, free from all dirt 
and grease and scraped bright with an old 
pocket knife; a good flux must be used 
to prevent the formation of oxide as men- 
tioned above. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of having the metal abso- 
lutely clean, as any dirt or grease on the 
surface has the same effect as does oxide. 
Always keep the point of the copper 
coated with solder and do not overheat 
the copper as this will burn off the tin- 
ning. 

Suppose that you are soldering up a 
hole in the bottom of a milk pail. First, 
scrape the surface of the metal perfectly 
clean a half an inch out in all directions 
from the hole. Then apply a small amount 
of soldering paste around the hole. Hold 
the heated copper in the right hand and 
the bar of solder in the left. Bring the two 
together over the hole and melt off a few 














A soldering outfit is always handy 


drops of solder. Work the solder around 
with the copper until the hole is covered. 
Allow the solder to cool and the job is 
done. 

It is hard to tell every move to make 
and the beginner will be sure to make 
more than are mentioned here, but he 
will learn a great deal more by actually 
doing the work than if he read about it for 
two days. Practice is a sure teacher, 
so get your tools and start on a simple 
job and write this down in the back of 
your head in red letters. Keep your 
copper very hot, clean the surface abso- 
lutely clean and use a good flux. If you 
can remember and will apply these three 
things your success at soldering is assured. 
—H. J., I 


THE SEASON’S ALFALFA LESSONS 

This season we have seeded some 70 
acres of alfalfa and though Ihave studied 
alfalfa for some years, each year brings 
new information. 

We sow alfalfa because we can get 
more pounds of digestible protein from 
an acre of alfalfa than from any other 
crop. It is the best cash crop we have 
if we want to sell it and at the top of 
the ladder of roughages to supplement 
corn and partially take the place of mill 
feeds. 

We feel convinced that spring seeding 
has greater chances to succeed. And we 
demonstrated this year to our entire 
satisfaction that if the limestone is put 
on a year in advance, alfalfa seeded in 
small grains will weather a much more 
severe drought than will clover. As I 
write this, I can look out the window on 
a twelve-acre field of young alfalfa that 
was seeded with barley on the 7th of 
April. In this patricular locality, I have 
not been able to find clover that made 
good see ded this spring. The alfalfa 
seeded in barley is a foot high in rows 
across the field and about eight inches 
high between the rows. The long, green 
strips across the field are where the corn 
rows were last year. 

The corn was fertilized in the row with 
100 pounds of half 44 percent phosphate 
ind half 50 percent muriate of potash 
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This is ample demonstration that with 
our sandy soil at least, it pays to fer- 
tilize alfalfa. 

_In this connection, it is worth men- 
tioning that on the Indiana sand experi- 
ment farm this year, on which variou 
rotations and fertilizers are being tried, 
the fertilizer formula that brought th, 
best alfalfa—in fact, the fertilizer that 
gave the best results in the majority of 
crops, was a formula of approximately 
2-12-6. It should be said, however, that 
this farm is on what was badly worn 
sand where little manure had been put 
and where the crops had been taken off 
for years. Whether the crops will stil! 
demand nitrogen in their food when th: 
alfalfa is turned under remains to be 
seen. 

Where we prepare especially for al- 
falfa, we generally put on plenty of 
phosphates since it has been shown that 
they are not leached: out of the soil. 
Grimm alfalfa now growing on a field 
that was unproductive for years got 200 
pounds to the acre of which 125 pounds 
was 44 percent phosphate, 50 pounds was 
50 percent muriate of potash and 25 

unds was garbage tankage which ana- 
yzed eight percent of nitrogen. 

In our experience, we haiti that 
getting the soil well firmed is one of the 
most essential things in preparing the 
seedbed. The cultipacker is a fine tool 
for this purpose. On one place where 
we have no such tool available we use 
the following method: When the soil is 
ready—weeds destroyed and in good 
tilth—we use a fourteen-foot float, made 
by spiking three planks together, each a 
foot wide. The second plank is lapped 
over above the first about two inches, 
then spiked firmly in place. The third 
plank 1s put on the same way. 

Now we are ready to sow. The three 
horses are hitched to this. float, and as 
we go back and forth across the field, 
the stones on the field are thrown onto 
the float until we have all the three 
horses can comfortably pull. This firms 
the seedbed. The seed is then divided 
imto two parts and while I sow five 
pounds to the acre going north and 
south, the team and spike tooth harrow 
are night behind me. The other half of 
the seed is put on going the opposite 
way with the harrow right behind as 
before. When the sowing is completed, 
the loaded float again firms the soil. 
This treatment leaves a smooth meadow. 
On blowy soil, it seems best to make 
the last working with the spike tooth 
harrow going north and south. 

The application of lime in some form 
seems to be rapidly becoming an impor- 
tant soil problem everywhere. Where 
best to put the limestone? We believe 
the best place is on ground immediately 
after plowing for corn. Most corn 
ground is harrowed twice or three times, 
cultivated four or five times and disced 
twice and harrowed at least once before 
being sown to wheat. Lime put on corn 
ground is worked into the soil with from 
nine to twelvé operations before the 
clover or alfalfa seed is sown. This 
thoroly incorporates it into the soil, just 
where the young alfalfa or clover can 
use it as soon as growth starts—I. J. 
M., Ind. 





DUST OUTLET IN MANGERS 


Fine dust and dirt collect in the bottom 
of horse mangers from the feed. In nosing 
around in this mess the horses breathe 
more or less of it. Horsemen tell me 
that this is one cause of heaves and other 
wind trouble. It looks reasonable to me. 
We farmers seldom clean this out. 

I saw a manger a few days ago with a 
little door at the bottom of the manger. 
It was hinged and had a small latch on it. 
With a broom and such an opening—per- 
haps a foot square—the dust can easily 
be swept out on the floor under the horse’s 
feet.— be R., Ohio. 
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What a treat was the rare barn dance, a 
generation ago! The fiddler scraped lively 
old tunes from a little old fiddle—shouted the 
dances—led the grand march. But these 
occasions came so seldom that many a boy and 
girl longed for the gaiety of the big cities. 


What radio set 
shall ¥ buy? 


Radio receivers are like automo- 
biles. .. Some are bought for a year. 
But the finest grow old in family 
service. Some 1925 sets will be 
merely last year’s models in 1926. 
But a Radiola will keep its clear, 
true tone—maintain its fine per- 
formance. In the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne of 1925, the supreme 
effort of the engineers has been— 
not merely to achieve Super-Hetero- 
dyne quality of reception—but to 
seal in that quality for years. The 
radio set to buy is the one that will 
continue to be a leader. 


Radiolas from $35 up. 
Made by the makers of Radiotrons. 
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on the. farm 


When famous orchestras play their liveliest dance 
music in the great hotels, the farmer tunes in—at 
home! When opera stars draw formal crowds to row 
on row of boxes, the farmer listens in—in his com- 
fortable shirtsleeves. Laughter, song, music, plays 
—everything the city has to make life joyful comes 
right into the farm home now—with a Radiola. 





It is all clear-toned—treal! The Radiola brings to 
the farmer not only the best in radio—but quality 
that is sealed in—to last. 

One of the most famous of Radiolas isthe Radiola Super-Heteroayne 
that needs no antenna or ground wires—no connections of any kind. 
It has achieved distance records. It is known for selectivity—for pick- 
ing out the station you want, without interference. It maintains its 
leadership by its tone quality. 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne is here pictured in the “semi-portable” 
model, with 6 Radiotrons UV-199 and Radiola Loudspeaker. 


Radio Corporation of America 
New York San Francisco 


diola | 


AN RCA PRODUCT 


Chicago 
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DALEA, A WILD LEGUME OF 
PROMISE 
A! the present time dalea, a recently 
discovered leguminous plant, seems 
to be enjoying somewhat of a boom. 


But the safest, 


quicke st and best way to 


boom or introduce any new plant is to 
describe its limitations 

Dalea is an annual legume. It was 
identified by botanists in a number of 
states, but was first observed growing in 

rather practical way in the Missouri 
river bottom, on the farm of H. W. 
Wood of Harrison county, Iowa, and 
from this fact it gets its common name, 
Wood's clover. 

Perchance the seed of this plant was 
distributed there in an earlier day by 


wild geese which had picked up the seed 
in their migrations. Its native home 
seems to be the upper Mississippi valley, 
but the plant has been found growing 
wild from Minnesota as far south as the 
gulf, and from Illinois to Kansas. 

Dalea is a high-protein plant. It is 
said to run as high as 22 percent of pro- 
tein, whereas alfalfa and sweet ‘clover 
run 11 percent, and clover seven and 
one-half percent protein. 

does not do well on rich soil ; thus 
far it has been obse rved to make its 
best growth on light, sandy, acid land, 
wr badly run-down farms. On the Wood 
farm it has been growing on soil varying 
from Missouri river gumbo to a light 
soil consisting largely of river sand. It 
has been grown satisfactorily on soil 
that would require three and a half to 
four tons of limestone before sweet 
clover or alfalfa would grow successfully. 

It is these characteristics of this 
legume, together with its nitrogen- 
gathering qualities, that lend encourage- 
ment to its usefulness. In our systems 
of soil management we 


badly in need 


are 


SUCCES 
good growth on our poorer, acid soils 
without liming, it will have a place in 
our system of soil management, as a soil 
enriching crop. 

Prof. H. D. Hughes of the Iowa ex- 
periment station, has tested the plant 
under a great variety of conditions. He 
says, “that it has a very considerable 
value on certain soils as a green manure, 
is evident. Dalea made fully as satis- 
factory a growth on soils requiring three 





tons of lime to correct the acid, as it 
did on sweet soils. Some observations 
seem to indicate that the legume has 


been known to make a very satisfactory 
growth where red clover seedings failed 
entirely under the same conditions, due 
apparently to the low moisture content 
of the soil.” It is common knowledge 
that néither sweet clover nor alfalfa will 
do well on sour soils without the appli- 
cation of lime. 
How to Grow Dalea 

Here is Mr. Wood’s experience in his 
own words: “I sow the dalea in winter 
wheat in the spring when the wheat is 
about two inches high and the danger of 
freezing is past. By this time the plants 
are nicely rooted and then by harrowing, 
with*the harrow teeth slanted well back- 

vard, the seed is covered and the wheat 

is cultivated at the same time. Dalea 
makes a very rapid growth after the 
small grain is harvested, covering the 
ground quickly and reaching the bloom- 
ing stage about the middle of August; 
it can then be turned under any time 
thereafter as a green manure. 

“I raise my winter wheat on ground 
that is too low for corn. I have been 
growing dalea continuously for eighteen 
years, with the exception of two years 
when I had the land in corn. My wheat 
froze out but once during this time, and 
has yielded from 18 to 35 bushels per 
acre, grading either No. 2 or No. 3 and 
weighing 62 to 64 pounds per bushel. 
Wheat grown with dalea yields from 
eight to ten bushels per acre more than 
that grown on other ground. The land 
thus continuously in winter wheat is 
growing better and producing more per 
acre trom year to year. 
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S.B. Nichols in one of his dalea fields. It would have yielded 14 tons of green manure per acre 


of leguminous crops, especially legumes 
that will do well on our sour soils, for 
only seven and one-half percent of the 
tillable area of the United States is in 
legumes 

While dalea may find a permanent 
place as a nitrogen gatherer and as a 
soiling crop to be plowed under, the 
most favorable evidence in its favor at 
this time seems to indicate that it is 
rather doubtful whether it will ever be 
used as a pasture or hay crop. It: has 
n unpleasant taste and an odor that 
stock do not like, and this is especially 
true of the green plant. However, it 
may be that in time eattle may become 
wccustomed to it, or that it may be fed 


feeds so that 
But, in spite 
dalea will make a 


in combination with other 
it will be more palatablk 
of this drawback, if 





“When dalea and alfalfa are grown to- 
gether and cut as hay, stock eat it read- 
ily, but alone they do not like the flavor 
a x.” 

Recently Mr. Wood’s son made this 
statement: “In 1923, father had us stack 
the dalea straw in the field after thresh- 
ing out the seed. Later the stock broke 
into the field and ate up all the dalea 
straw.’ 

Last year Mr. S. B. Nichols of northern 
Iowa, put in more than one hundred 
acres, seeding it in the spring with wheat 
and other small grain, at the rate of 15 
pounds pe? acre; he found that barley, 
rye, and early oats were all satisfactorv. 
On land seeded for the first time to 
dalea, the seed is always inoculated. The 
1924 seed crop was sold at $16 per 
inoculation for this amount of 


bushel ; 
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seed usually sells around a dollar. His 
seed crop averaged between three and 
four bushels, and the crop, if plow 


under, would have yielded 14 tons 
green manure per acre. 
At the present time very litt 


known of the adaptability of this recent- 
ly discovered legume. Mr. Nichols 
grown the crop on rather sandy land, 
and has had good success with it t! 
far; but we have observed the crop 
growing on similar land, where it proved 
to be a failure. Undoubtedly in the next 
few years, it will be given such a thoro 
test under practical farm conditions that 
its adaptability and value as a useful 
plant will be well established. 

While there may be places where dalea 
has been grown with success, yet just 
because the plant is new and ofiers pos- 
sibilities of advertisement, it should not 


7 


be boomed faster than actual experi- 
ence with it warrants. Those with an 


inguisitive or experimental turn of mind 
will find it of advantage to try it out 
first on a small scale in an experimental 
way. Some prefer to let the other fel- 
low do the experimenting; but it is cer- 
tain that without the experimenter, wit! 
out the man,who risks a little, we woul: i 
make little progress either in a material 
or an intellectual way. Dalea may prove 
itself of definite value—A. A. Burger, 
Towa. 





Quito Spring Leaf 


A STAPLE PULLING TOOL 


It is often something of a job to pull the 
staples from an old wire fence when re- 
pairing or removing it, but with special 
tools it becomes no task at all. 

A farmer-mechanie constructed the too! 
shown in the illustration from a broken 
leaf of an automobile spring. It require: 
but a few minutes to heat it and form th: 
hook at the end, and it was then ready for 
use. 

The point or hook is driven thru the 
staple with a hammer, and an upward 
lift on the tool brings the staple out un- 
harmed.—A. C. W. 


SATISFIED PASTURE FED COWS 

John Mau, a farmer of Pulaski county, 
Indiana, this year had a: demonstration 
on his farm which showed clearly tha‘ 
it pays to give the pasture some plant 
food. As will be clearly remembered, 
May and early June witnessed a drought 
such as is seldom seen in the Middl 
West. Mau has a herd of dairy cows 
and he was the only farmer for miles 
around who was not complaining about 
the pastures being short. A year ago, 
Mau put a hundred pounds of 50 percent 
muriate of potash on his pasture. Last 
year, the potash strip showed up with 
more abundant grass than the untreated 
part of the pasture and this year, tl 
grass was not only more abundant but 
it seemed to grow right along during 
the drought that put a crimp in all ordi- 
nary wild pastures. The soil on which 
this potash was put fs the ordinary low, 
black soil which on most cornbelt farms 
is what is usually set aside for pastur 
purposes. 

The reader should not jump to thé 
conclusion that potash alone will do fo1 
all pastures. I saw another field this 
summer where the owner had put an 
0-12-6 fertilizer onto more upland soi! 
with the result that the clover was rapid- 
ly repossessing the fertilized part of th 





field—I. J. M., Ind. 
COMING EVENTS 
National Dairy Show, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


October 10-17. 

American Royal Livestock Show, 
Mo., November 14-21. 

International Livestock Exposition and Grai 
= ed Show, Chicago, November 28 to Decen 


Kansas Cit 


Central States Horticultural Exposition, Kansas 
City, Mo., December 8-10, 
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ARAMOUNT and Radio are the en- 
tertainment twins. One feeds the eye, 
and the other the ear. 


Get your share of both kinds of enter- 
tainment. 


A life all work is like a year all winter. 
Bread is all right as a steady thing, but 
what about a little cake? 


Young folks long to quit homes where 
there’s nothing but chores—but what are 
chores when you throw a couple of Para- 
mount Pictures into the week! Work’s a 
joke when the heart is light. The better 
movies let you into all the excitement of 
the great outside world. Radio’s the voice 
but Paramount's the view! 


See the great society dramas, the lives 
of the wealthy, the novelty of scenes in 
foreign lands, the great Zane Grey Para- 
mount Pictures of outdoor adventure. 


Paramount Pictures are made for the 
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You can always 
get DX wun. at the movies! 


whole family, delighting young and old 
alike. Everyone enjoys North of 36, Peter 
Pan, The Ten Commandments, The Air 
Mail, The Devil’s Cargo, The Goose 
Hangs High, Adventure, and dozens more. 


But never mind the titles. You can’t 
tell by the title whether you'll like a pic- 
ture. Follow the name Paramount. That’s 
the best guide. 


What with autos and good roads and 
radio and Paramount nobody has any- 
thing on you and your community today 
if you will act. 


The play’s on! The best entertainment 
is yours for the taking. Paramount is 
sending you an endless stream of great 
shows. 


See them all. Get out and meet your 
neighbors and friends at the picture house 
and make your life mean more! See a 
good show together. 


The safe guide to entertainment 


is this name and trademark 





































Pola Negri 
who stars in 
Forbidden Paradise 
Shadows of Paris 
The Charmer 


vy 
KA 


Thomas Meighan 
who stars in 
The Alaskan 
Old Home Week 
The Man Who Found 
Himself 


Lois Wilson 
who appears in 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
The Thundering Herd 
The Vanishing American 


pes. 
x y* 
Richard Dix 
who stars in 
Too Many Kisses 


Manhattan 
The Lucky Devil 









































Bebe Daniels 
who stars in 
Argentine Love 
Miss Bluebeard 
Wild Wild Susan 
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The Border Legion 
Wanderer of the Waste- 


land 
Wild Horse Mesa 
























CParamount G 
if it’s a Paramount Picture it's the best 


show in town! 

















OVERHAULING THE SET 


EFORE findingfault with your radio set 
this fall because it develops noises for 
which static is not at all to blame give it 
a careful examination. With radios, fault- 


finding should begin at home. An outfit 
that ran continuously all last winter and 
much of the summer, deserves care just 
the same as the automobile motor. 

S. W. Goulden, an engineer employed 
by one of the leading radio manufacturing 
companies, finds that there are four 
primary causes of poor reception—tubes 
that have been abused, faulty condition of 
set, batteries and weather conditions. 

Weakening signals and parasitic noises 
are frequently the result of conditions in 
the set. This radio specialist has outlined 
a systematic way of overhauling the set 
that should produce better results on 
thousands of sets. 

The outdoor antenna may have been 
badly corroded by coal smoke and weather. 
This corrosive coat is highly resistant. 
Some radio owners change their antenna 
wire once a year, altho this is not neces- 
sary. Quite likely storms have bent the 
antenna masts or stretched the supportin 
ropes so that the antenna has a pronouncec 
sag and is considerably lower. Growing 
trees and shrubs may have come in con- 
tact with wires and thus provide a direct 
yath to the ground for the radio current. 

hen, there are the joints. If they have 
not been soldered, they will eventually 
become so corroded as to form high- 
resistance links in the wave-intercepting 
circuit. It is well to examine each one, 
sandpaper it and make new connections. 
They are best soldered but will do well for 
a long time when wrapped with electri- 
cians’ friction tape. 

The antenna insulators are also likely 
to collect soot and dirt and thus produce 
a leakage of current. They shelby need 
a good cleaning in the fall and if they are 
not glazed, they should be replaced with 
glazed ones. Connections with the 

round are also a possible source of 

on When the ground wire is at- 
tached to a water pipe, electrolytic action 
may badly corrode the joint. Regardless 
of the type of ground, it is well to remove 
the clamp or wire and thoroly clean it 
‘and the water pipe with emery paper. 

While dust may seem like an insignifi- 
cant thing, in the radio set it collects 
moisture and noises result. A pipe cleaner 
and a soft, camel’s hair brush are very 
useful in reaching the tight places. Be- 
tween the plates of the variable condensers 
dust is very likely to cause trouble. Vari- 
able condensers not provided with flexible 
‘nigtails’” or coiled spring connections 
need to have the points of contact cleaned 
with fine emery paper if any noise can 
be heard as they are turned. Flexible 
connections are sometimes found broken. 

Binding posts need an examination. 
Screws and nuts should be turned up 
tight, to make good connections with the 
wiring. Go over jacks for loose connec- 
tions. Go over switch members to make 
certain that good contacts are made and 
that the various parts are properly tight- 
ened. Rheostat arms should be examined, 
to insure proper contact between the mov- 
able arm and the resistance wire winding. 
In fact, the radio receiver needs overhaul- 
ing as much for mechanical details as for 
electrical. 

Bad joints are very likely to develop in 
home-made outfits. All flux from soldering 
must be removed with gasoline or alcohol. 
A broken joint can be located when the 
receiver is in use by tapping each joint 
and listening for noises in the head phones. 
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Batteries must be recharged or replaced 
as soon as they near exhaustion. The lugs 
and straps on the storage battery accumu- 
late dirt and corroded material that estab- 
lishes a partial short-circuit. This has 
little to do with the battery but is a fertile 
source of noises. 

Dry batteries should be tested with a 
high-grade, high-resistance voltmeter, and 
all voltage readings should be made with 
the tubés burning at normal filament 
temperature; that is, under load condi- 
tions. If the voltage of the individual 
dry cell is below 1.1, it should be discarded 
and a fresh cell installed. In the case of 
the “‘B”’ batteries, when the voltage drops 
to 17 for the 224-volt standard unit, or 
34 volts for a 45-volt block or unit, the 
oat tery should be replaced without further 
delay. 

Most radio authorities agree that a 25 
percent drop in voltage marks the end of 
the useful life of a “B” battery. The cur- 
rent delivering capacity by that time is so 
reduced as to be insufficient for the usual 
multi-tube receiver. What is more, when 
a dry battery has been in use for a consid- 
erable period, the current which it delivers 
becomes irregular. If the set has a ““C” 
battery, it is advisable to install a new 
one each time the “B” batteries are re- 
newed. 

The vacuum tubes have more influence 
on results than any other part of the set. 
Abused tubes may be apparently all right 
but actually saseienel Actual trial is the 
only way to locate the dead tube 








HOW HAS YOUR RADIO HELPED 
YOU? 


Our radio is an inexpensive, two-tube 
set. It has given excellent satisfaction 
and we feel that it has been a profitable 
investment and that it has paid for it- 
self many times over. 

The radio is a valuable part of our 
home equipment. There is no one more 
dependent on the weather changes than 
the farmer. Reliable forecasts during 
the haying, harvesting and threshing 
season have benefited us. Last summer, 
when our hay was down, rain was pre- 
dicted, so we hurried to get it under 
cover. 

Another time, when we were expect- 
ing to thresh, a storm was predicted and 
I was saved the trouble of needless bak- 
ing. The commercial valuation and ad- 
vantages of a radio cannot be measured 
by dollars and cents. 

We have received valuable informa- 
tion directing us when to plant our dif- 
ferent. crops, also the prices and places 
where good seeds and plants can be ob- 
tained. The market reports have helped 
many times. I am thinking of one time 
in particular when our hogs were to be 
marketed on a certain day. Before they 
were loaded we received the market re- 
ports and discovered pork was off in 
price. We waited for a better market 
and saved half the price of the radio. 

Our boys, who are members of the 
boys’ and girls’ club, always tune in 
when the state club leader speaks. Many 
of these talks are inspiring and make us 
have confidence in ourselves and faith 
in agriculture. 

The entertainment side of the radio is 
of equal importance. It is surely a God- 
send to those who are shut in. Last win- 
ter our daughter was very ill and was 
compelled to give up her high school 
work and be a bed patient. A comfort- 


able bed was made up in the sunny liv- 
ing room and pains were forgotten as 
she whiled away many an hour listening 
to the 

readings. 


wonderful concerts, music and 
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Each member of our family has 4 
favorite kind of program and has been 
helped by listening. Dad likes the lec. 
tures; our young ladies enjoy the music 
and readings; the boys tune in for the 
band concerts and the children’s stories; 
and I think the sacred music and church 
services the most wonderful of all. One 
Sabbath day last winter, when the north- 
west wind was blowing a gale and the 
light snow was flying in every direction, 
our little family sat reverently and 
thoughtfully in our living room while 
we listened to a most splendid sermon 
preached from a far away pulpit. The 
notes of the pipe organ came in as clear 
as a bell, the beautiful anthems by the 
choir and the prayers of faith lifted us 
up from the material things of this life 
to the higher and better things, and, lo 
and behold, we bad forgotten about the 
blizzard that was raging just outside. 

I would say the radio is not a mer 
plaything, but a part of the farmers’ 
equipment which stands for better farm- 
ing, and best of all, better living —Mrs. 
F. B., Minn. 


WHAT'S IN THE AIR? 


The uninitiated cannot easily realize 
just what is in the air, to be had almost 
by wishing for it, if a receiving set is 
available. The largest musical organiza- 
tions of the country, glee clubs, concert 
organizations, choral societies, choirs, 
bands, orchestras, etc., can be heard as 
distinctly in the most remote home as 
in the very auditorium in which they 
are appearing. The world’s greatest 
speakers and entertainers are also there, 
as are also a host of individual artists of 
various kinds and types. More than five 
hundred stations are licensed to broad- 
cast and all of these, scattered all over 
the country, are sending programs of 
one kind or another at stated intervals. 
Of course, many of these are low power 
and are not heard from coast to coast, 
but no fewer than fifty large, well- 
equipped stations sending almost daily 
programs, can be heard thruout the mid- 
dle west, at least, on even moderate- 
priced equipment, such as can be easily 
installed and handled in any home by 
any average person. 








The long, cold evenings of winter, 
when darkness comes early, are ideal for 
the farm family to listen in. There will 
be untold joy then in the wonderful 
array of material that comes pouring 
into the sitting room from distant points. 
Only last night I enjoyed a recital from 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, that 
could not have been more pleasant had 
I been sitting in the front row. If you 
can picture yourself lounging back in 
your easiest chair, privileged, by the 
turn of a dial, to summon before you 
your choice of something like one hun- 
dred different forms of entertainment, 
running the gauntlet from the latest 
jazz up to the peak of grand opera and 
from an old-fashioned fiddlers’ contest 
to the pipe organ or the symphony or- 
chestra, all reproduced distinctly right in 
your home, then you have a real picture 
of radio, the modern miracle—R. W. L. 


Two important radio contributions have 
recently been announced. One is the per- 
fection of a vacuum detector tube several 
times as sensitive as any on the market. 
The other is the perfection of the non- 
carrier wave system of broadcasting. 
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Satistactory Service 
For 24 Years 
“Gentlemen: I have been 
dealing with Montgomery 
Ward & Co. for 24 years. I 
have been sending orders 
from the several different 





- 

<< 

3 cities in which I have lived. 
— I don’t know yet where I 
= can get better service or 
< better value. Your goods 
3 are always reliable and give 
= the best satisfaction.”’ 

z Elmo M. Myers, 

= 1577 E. 86 St., 

= Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Customer 
For 51 Years 
**My first order to Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. was in 
1874; from that date my 
orders have been sent with 
absolute confidence that 
goods were exactly as rep- 
resented, and that I would 
be treated fairly and hon- 
estly. My confidence has 
never been betrayed. You 
have my very best wishes.” 
C. H. Barnard 
Home, Oregon 


Ward’s Merchandise 
Always the Best 
**We have purchased farm 
fence, groceries, radio sup- 
plies, dry goods, wall paper, 
suits, hardware, auto tires 
and accessories and have 
received perfect satisfac- 
tion with everything we 
bought. We have pur- 
chased from nearly a dozen 
mai! order houses but like 


Mo. tgomery Ward & Co. 
merchandise always the 
best.”" John Kintner, 

Route 2, Box 62, Ney, Ohio 





Ward’s Merchandise 


Reliable and Serviceable 


**T am writing this to thank 
you for your promptness 
and kindness. I have been 
buying from your house 
since 1882, and have al- 
ways received good treat- 
ment and found your goods 
reliable and serviceable. I 
never fail tosay a good word 
for you and I feel that I am 
doing others a favor in 
recommending Ward’s.”’ 
Cc. C. Chrisman, 
Martinsburg, Mo. 
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Who Gets the Savings 
That May Just as Well 
Be Yours? 


Do you always stop to think that 
when you buy from Ward’s you 
are sharing in the savings made 
possible by $50,000,000 in cash— 
used to secure these low prices? 

You may just as well have your 
share of the savings secured by 
this large cash buying for our 
8,000,000 other customers. Here 
is cooperative buying on the big- 
gest scale. 


$50.00 in Cash Your 
Saving this Season 


Your Catalogue gives you mem- 
bership in this vast buying club 
of 8,000,000 people whose pur- 
chases together make possible 
these low prices. So Use your 
Catalogue. ,Take advantage of 





the Savings that may just as well 
be yours. 


The Whole World 
Is Our Workshop 


Not only vast buying for cash but 
a search of the markets of the 
world is made to secure for you 
the biggest bargains. 

We buy linens in Ireland, por- 
celain ware in China, Japan and 
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England, toys in Austria, silks in 
China, Japan and France, en- 
amelled ware in Sweden, musical 
instruments in Italy and France. 

Every part of America as well 
contributes to this vast stock of 
new fresh merchandise that your 
Catalogue puts before you for 
your selection. 


Ward Quality Means 
Reliability Always 


Tens of thousands of letters from 
Ward’s customers testify to the 
Quality of our merchandise and 
low prices. ‘‘We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.”’ It 
was Ward’s Quality and low 
prices that brought us one million 
more customers last year. 


Use your Catalogue. You can 
save $50 in cash by sending all 
your orders to Ward’s. Your orders 
wiil be shipped within 24 hours. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








































FALL SEEDING OF TIMOTHY 

N account of the prolonged dry weath- 

er many spring seedings of clover and 
other grasses will be rather thin. Some of 
these thin stands, as well as some of the 
new meadows, are already being plowed 
up. In many places they will be thickened 
up by a fall seeding of timothy. Where the 
other plants have been entirely killed out, 
12 to 15 pounds of timothy seed will give a 
full stand of pasture or hay. In those 
places where there is a fairly good stand, 
a much less amount of timothy seed will 
be required. 

The best method of seeding is with a 
dise drill. This gets the seed into the 
ground and insures a good stand if there 
is any moisture in the ground at all. If the 
ground is not too hard, the seed may be 
sown broadcast and harrowed in. Or, if it 
is sown early enough, a good catch will be 
secured by broadcasting and allowing the 
rain to cover the seed. In this case the 
seed is not in the soil very deep and the 
new sprouts are much more likely to be 
killed by succeeding dry weather. 

At the best, timothy is a poor excuse for 
hay or pasture. As a hay it has little feed- 
ing value for all classes of livestock save 
horses and mules. For dairy cattle it is 
little better than corn fodder. It is an 
expensive crop to grow and a more expen- 
sive crop to feed. The only reason that 
dairy cattle do not starve on it is that they 
are not able to eat enough of it. 

Timothy should be classed as a soil 
robber. It requires ton per ton, almost as 
much nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
as corn. It puts nothing in the soil, but it 
will do fairly well on land that is too poor 
to raise the best of corn. Where it is 
grown for a period of years, and sometimes 
even for two years or less, it may be diffi- 
cult to grow a good crop of corn. Proof 
of this may be seen any year where this 
crop has been followed by corn. 

\n examination of the roots of the corn 
plant will show the reason for this. 
Timothy is a harbor for the corn root louse 
and when it is followed by corn, this pest 
may be so bad as to ruin the entire corn 
crop, or at least to materially reduce the 
yield. We have seen so much of this that 
we think the seeding of timothy thruout 
the northern part of the cornbelt should 
be put in with these results in mind. As a 
feed for most of our livestock and as a 
builder of soils we need more legumes and 
less timothy.—A. A. B., lowa. 


HOW THE CLOVERS STAND 
A remarkable demonstration of the 
ease with which stands of alfalfa and the 
sweet clovers may be secured as compared 
with the red and alsike clovers was shown 
this year at the lowa experiment station. 


Alfalfa, biennial white and biennial 
yellow sweet clover and medium red, 
mammoth red and alsike clover were 


seeded side by side last spring in early 
oats of the kherson type as a nurse crop. 

On August Ist, three weeks after the 
nurse crop was cut, the plots were ex- 
amined carefully. The alfalfa and sweet 
clover plots showed uniformly excellent 
stands and growth while the medium and 
mammoth red and alsike plots had 
scarcely any plants growing on them at all 
There were four seedings of each of the 
legumes and seed of first-class quality was 
used in each case. All were seeded in the 
same way so that it is known definitely 
that the differences in stand were due to 
the ability of the alfalfa and sweet clovers 
to withstand the adverse conditions, which 
the red and alsike clovers did not possess 


The spring of 1925 was unusuaily dry. 
The deficiency in precipitation from Jan- 
uary Ist to June Ist was approximately 
eight inches or about one-fourth of the 
normal rainfall for the section. The seed- 
lings of the alfalfa and sweet clovers were 
able to survive while those of the red and 
alsike clovers died some time between 
seeding and the time the last observa- 
tions were taken. 

Observations taken several times before 
oat harvest indicated that the red and 
alsike seedlings for the most part died the 
first month or six weeks after seeding. The 
soil on which the test was conducted was 
well adapted for each of the clovers and 
alfalfa. It was well supplied with lime, 
well drained and reasonably fertile. If it 
had been lacking in lime the sweet clover 
and alfalfa would not have grown. Also, 
if the soil had not been reasonably fertile 
a stand and satisfactory growth of the 
alfalfa likely would not have been secured. 
It is common knowledge that certain of 
the above legumes can be grown in soils 
where the others cannot be grown and 
that each of them has its place, but in soils 
adapted for growing all of them well it is 
jess rr that it is much easier to secure 
stands of the alfalfa and sweet clovers 
than of the red and alsike clovers.— 
F. S. W., Iowa. 


A GOOD GATE 


A good barnyard gate must be easy to 
swing and keep from sagging. A gate on 
the farm of R. R. Grimes in southeastern 
Iowa is such a one. 

This gate is made of three long pieces of 
about 1x6 inch lumber and shorter lengths 
of the same material for crosspieces. The 
sketch shows how these are nailed to- 
gether. It can be made any length, de- 
ending on the width of the drive and any 
1eight desirable. It has a crosspiece at 
each end and one-in the middle. Woven 
wire is stretched across the gate. This 
helps as a brace as well as a fence to keep 
in pigs and poultry. 

A pole about five inches thru and eight 
feet long is bolted to the end from which 
the gate swings. Some heavy wire wound 
around the top of this and diagonally 
across the gate to the center of the oppo- 
site side and back is twisted together and 
serves as a brace. Whenever the gate 
begins to sag, this can be tightened by 
twisting the strands with a pinch bar. 

The opposite end of the pole is cut down 
to fit into a tile which is sunk into the 








Plan of a good gate 


ground level with the surface. An old 
hub serves the same purpose as the tile 
and gives the gate a smooth surface to 
pivot on. 

The gate is swung on a fence post but 
an extra long one is used so that the gate 
post can be wired as in the sketch. The 
wire is No. 8 or 9 and can be twisted with 
a pinch bar but should not be twisted 
tightly when the gate is first put up. As 
it begins to sag a little from use it can be 
hoisted and made to swing freely by 
tightening this wire which draws the gate 
closer to the post, lifting the opposite end 
clear of the ground. 

A sliding latch can be made of 1x4-inch 
pieces. This works from either side by 
having a nail driven into the latch to act 
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as a handle. When the gate is set up 
that it is slightly higher at the free ¢: 
it will — open with practically 
pushing and is very easily closed 
A. M. W., Iowa. 


HANDY POST PULLER 


This post puller consists of a bar 
2x4 about seven feet long with a sn 
length of chain fastened to it. Use a ty 
foot piece for the fulcrum, and fastea + 











chain around the post. 
at the handle will bring poe past up with- 


A little pressur 
out the use of a spade.—H. J. E., Ill. 


SWEET CLOVER RESISTS DROUTH 


Among the many qualifications of swec' 
clover ‘and alfalfa both are known to | 
highly drouth-resistant but it is rarely \ 
have opportunities to compare them 
this respect under cornbelt condition: 
This opportunity was afforded in th 
spring and early summer of 1925 at t! 
Iowa experiment station where they w: 
grown side by side in comparison with t! 
red and alsike clovers. The conditions 
during that period were very dry. Th 
deficiency in precipitation from January | s' 
to June Ist was approximately eight inches 
or about one-fourth of the normal annual 
precipitation for Lowa. 

The biennial white and yellow swee' 
clovers as well as the alfalfa grew well as 
compared with the medium and mammot! 
red and alsike clover but the growth of th: 
sweet clovers during the extremely dr) 
period which existed from early spring 
until June 2nd was much superior to that 
of the alfalfa. The white and yellow sweet 
clovers were shorter then normal but 
showed the effects of the extreme drouth 
in that respect only. They both mad 
luxuriant growths and were dark green at 
all times. The alfalfa on the other hand 
showed the effects of the drouth plainly. |: 
was not only much shorter than it should 
have been in comparison with the sweet 
clovers but it became yellowish and lacke« 
in all respects the thrifty appearance of 
the sweet clovers. It grew but little unti! 
an abundant rain of nearly one and one- 
half inches fell on the night of June 2nd 
and broke one of the most severe drouths 
on record, 

That sweet clover is more drouth- 
resistant than alfalfa is a common observ :- 
tion in areas not so favored in rainfall «+ 
the cornbelt. 

Professor Call of Kansas reports tha‘ 
“Sweet clover can be grown in this stat: 
under conditions where it is too dry fo: 
alfalfa to become a permanent crop 
Sweet clover is less drouth-resistant tha! 
our native western grass.’”—F. S. W 
Towa. 


Don’t overlook the free bulletins and 
literature put out by your state agricul- 
tural college and the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D.C. \ 
postal card request addressed to thes 
sources of information will bring you a lis‘ 
of available material. 
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5 OWA, “out where the tall corn grows,” holds a great . 
State Fair at Des Moines. The pavilions and buildings ; 
{ represent one of the greatest investments of its character ie 
‘ in America. The management as a matter of common-sense % 
business economy insures these buildings against decay 
and depreciation by regular use of the enduring, protecting | 
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“| oa Paint | 4 


—a genuine protective paint which gives buildings a moisture proof 

armor and pays for itself again ned y again by preventing rot, ian 

depreciation and repair bills. 

Because of great covering copeeie: ee peice. Sun-Proof is the io he 

most economical paint per square foot o Fenians painted — to say . 

nothing of its greater durability over ordinary paint. It will not 

; check, peel or crack. 

tion 3 Whatever you need —Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes — the Pitts- 

rt burgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. j 
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Iowa State Fair Buildings 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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LIME PAYS ITS WAY 


AST year Charles Myers, Jaspereounty, 

Missouri, scattered 300 pounds of lime 
over a small area in a field he was pre- 
paring for clover. When the clover came 
up, he found that there was a perfect 
stand where the lime had been applied but 
a very poor stand elsewhere in the field. 
At harvest time there was twice as much 
hay on the limed areas as on a like space 
anywhere else in the field. 

B. E. Staley, Greene county, Missouri, 
had a like experience on a much larger 
scale. Two years ago he hired a lime 
crusher, blasted out a limestone ledge in 
his pasture, crushed the lime on the farm 
and applied it to forty acres at the rate of 
two tons to the acre. His soil showed a 
slight acid test before putting on the lime. 
Following the liming, he prepared the 
ground and seeded it to clover. The first 
season the clover made such a good growth 
that it was used for pasture in the fall. 
Then, last year, the first crop of hay made 
two tons to the acre with a second 
outting later. “Siming made a_ third 
to a more hay,” said Mr. Staley, 
“enough extra to pay for the lim- 
ing the first year and more. It cost 


me $3 a ton to get the lime scattered 
ready to be worked into 
—C. F., 


the ground.” 
Mo. 








SUCCESSFUL 
of corn, corn, oats and clover. He pro- 
vides no permanent pasture. Instead, 
one-half the clover each season is pas- 
tured. The farm is of a sandy loam, on 
which Sage says it doesn’t pay to have 
permanent pasture. Temporary fences 
for pasture land may be constructed in 
the respective fields in a short time by 
one man. 

The scheme gives new ground for hog 
pasture each year. Sage’s sows farrow 
after cold weather and are permitted to 
farrow in the pasture, where they re- 
main during the entire summer—W. J. 
H., lowa. 


FARM MAPS FIND LOST TILES 

The great American hunt for lost tile 
lines got under way as usual in our neigh- 
borhood after the first heavy rains. It has 
been so dry that fewer farmers have been 
tunneling over their farms to find strayed 
drainage systems than in normal years. 

I estimate, however, if all the holes 
punched in the ground with end-gate rods 
to find lost tile lines were bunched in one 
place we would have a tunnel to China. 

Hunting for a four-inch tile line in a 40- 
acre field calls for second sight and a sixth 
sense. If you haven’t both of these, you 
had better make a farm map. 

Farm maps may be rough sketches on 
wrapping paper drawn from notes taken 
while the owner paced off the fields; or 
they may be intricate blue-prints pre- 
pared by engineers and so full of lines 

















THE TRACTOR AS A PIED PIPER 

Students in the Smithville, Indiana, high 
school are eradicating rats and mice with 
carbon monoxide gas from tractors. A 
hose is attached to the exhaust of the 
tractor and then thrust down into the 
dens of rodents. They die instantly.— 


N. J. R., Ind. 


HE ORGANIZED HIS FARM 

When Ernest sage, in Black Hawk 
county, Iowa, moved to a 160-acre farm 
two years ago, there were twelve fields 
of various sizes to plan crops for. Fences 
ran here and there, dividing the land 
into irregular tracts. Sage wanted a 
systematic arrangement of fields to use 
a four-year rotation, to provide for new 
ground to pasture hogs on each year 
and to give a farm plan that would save 
time in tilling the land. 

After selling his idea to the landlord, 
Sage divided one eighty the long way 
into a 40-acre tract and another of 31 
acres. Niné acres out of the second 
forty were in the house and barnyards, 
a garden, an orchard and two other 
pieces of an acre and a half each. On 
these tracts of an acre and a half, Sage 
has a rotation to supply early succu- 
lence—such as rye and early corn. The 
remaining eighty was divided across the 
short way into 40-acre fields. Old fences 
were removed. Twelve scattered fields 
were changed into four large and two 
small ones that worked with a system- 
atic plan of management. 

Sage uses a rotation on his large fields 


that only an expert can read them. Neither 
of these two extremes fits the needs of the 
farmer. 

A good farm map should locate all the 
tile lines in relation to permanent land- 
marks so that by taking a few measure- 
ments, any part of the drainage system 
ean be located before a shovelful of dirt 
is moved. Areas of the fields should be 
shown so that the planting for each season 
can be figured quickly. Fence lengths 
marked on the map save the time spent 
in measuring for new wire or calculating 
the number of posts needed to replace old 
barriers. 

The buildings, the open ditches, and 
trees standing in cultivated fields are on 
a good map. A study of the completed 
map may show the way to rearrange the 
fields to get longer rows, fewer turns, and 
to bring the gates closer to the barn. 
There is only one other way to get as 
good a mental picture of a farm layout as 
by mapping the farm. That is to hire an 
airplane to take you up for a birdseye 
view. Mapping is cheaper and safer. 

Working with cheap tools, three high 
school boys and I did the field work for 
three farm maps on three Saturdays last 
spring. All these farms contained more 
than 90 acres and had more than the 
average number of buildings on them. 

Practically every department of voca- 
tional agriculture in Ohio, there are 154 
of them, has a farm level, a 100-foot steel 
tape, and measuring pins. We made our 
maps with an outfit like this. 

Four of us measured the lengths of all 
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the fences, located all the buildings, open 
ditches, but did not locate the tile lines 
on one farm in a day. The owners will 
add the tile lines to the maps as they 
uncover parts of the drainage systems. 
On one of the farms the owner had 
sunk stones in the fence rows where the 
tile lines 1 under the fences. | 
helped with some ditching on that farm 
after we made the map, and those stones 
saved time in locating the old lines. New 
lines should be sinsedt on the map as laid 
We found a soil auger, such as is used 
in blasting stumps, a big help in locating 
tile. Where the soil is stiff clay or is 
stony, it is impossibie to force a rod down 
to tile depth in every test hole by hand 
Driving the rod may break a tile. We use 
the auger to cut down part way where the 
going is hard and finish with the rod. 
At best it is a discouraging job to trace 
a tile line by the poke and dig method. 
Four thousand boys in Ohio are en- 
rolled in vocational agricultural classes 
Most of these boys are taught to make 
farm maps before they graduate. Several 
hundred graduates from the College of 
Agriculture have studied farm surveying 
and are now scattered over Ohio. | 
believe they will help you make a farm 
map. Let’s stop being moles every spring 
when it becomes necessary to look after 
the drainage system.—G. F. C., Ohio. 


OVERHEATING OF MOTOR 

Please answer the following questions: 
I have a car, model 1921. The engine gets 
overheated and water boils out top of 
radiator within five to eight miles driving 
in hot weather. The engine has new over- 
size pistons and ri put in some time 
ago. It always has plenty of cylinder oil 
in the crank case. The pistons get plenty 
of oil. Sometimes I believe they get too 
much oil on top of the pistons. If so, 
has it something to do with making the 
engine overheated? Or has carburetor 
something to do with it?—W. H. M., IIL 

About the only thing we ean do in 
replying to your inquiry is to tell you a 
number of possible causes of overheating, 
and practically leave it up to you to deter- 
mine exactly which one fits your particular 
condition. Excessive oil causing much 
carbon deposit will give trouble. 

We do not know how much mileage 
you have put on your car since you had 
new pistons and rings installed. Possibly 
the cylinder walls have not worn in with 
the pistons yet. Possibly the bearings are 
a little too tight. You do not say whether 
it is hard to turn the motor over when 
either cold or hot, so we cannot tell you 
definitely on that standpoint just what 
might be wrong. 

Overheating can come from too rich a 
mixture or too lean a mixture. If you 
have to choke your motor rather excess- 
ively to start, possibly the mixture is too 
lean, and it would be well to enrich the 
mixture slightly by turning the needle 
valve on the carburetor to the left. It 
can then be turned back after the motor is 
well warmed up. There is possibly a little 
tog much space between the magnets and 
the coils in the magneto. This would result 
in insufficient current for ignition at low 
engine speeds, tho satisfactory at high 
engine speed. 

Possibly the timing is incorrect. If your 
motor was completely overhauled, the 
time gears might not have been put back 
in precisely the proper condition. This is 
a frequent cause of overheating. Be sure 
to examine your radiator and all the hose 
connections. Sometimes one hose connec- 
tion or the other becomes stop up; 
sometimes sediment collects in the radiator 
and settles in the bottom and shuts off 
circulation. Usually where there is no 
circulation, the car is boiling within about 
three miles. If your car has plenty of 
power, pulls well, and the only fault is 
overheating, you might remedy the entire 
situation by installing a circulation pump 
to be driven along with the fan. 
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Cleaner Floors 
with less work 
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‘I’m so glad I bought a real 
linoleum rug. It wears 
and wears and wears! 


It was a lucky day for me. I could have had a cheaper 
kind for a little less money, but the wear I’ve had out 
of this Armstrong Rug has repaid me a dozen times. r 

There doesn’t seem to be any wear-out to it.”’ J irongs i fro 


tugs inthe larger room 
sizes as well as the 


RMSTRONG’S RUGS do wear longer, because they are a wee 

























genuine cork linoleum clear through to the strong burlap Beh vA F 2 Par oo ® 
back. A rug of genuine linoleum is naturally superior to other demsrone’s Linoleum ARSE AE ae eg 
darger sines. ” - a. od A SP > Ape A ap G 


kinds of smooth surface rugs—softer, more resilient, and quiet, 


yet sturdy, non-tearing, long-wearing. IMGT V5? # 


nn ree 
The patterns, too, are exquisitely beautiful in color, design, and 
tone, There are thirty to choose from. You can have a pattern 
to harmonize with your decorative scheme— a rug that will 
brighten up your home, lighten your work, and give you more 
leisure time, No more hard rubbing and scrubbing with these 
rugs on the floor. Two minutes’ mopping and—CLEAN! 


‘Rugs of Practical Beauty’’—Send for this attractive book- 
let today. It is handsomely illustrated with plates in, 
full color of all the Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug patterns, ‘ 
It tells you how you can beautify your floors and take} * 
a bit of the drudgery out of your housework at sur- 
prisingly little cost. The booklet is free for the asking. 








ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 406 Jackson St. Lancaster, Pa. 


(A\\Armstrongs __ 
“<I Tnoleum RUGS 
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TRIMO 


--The Pipe Wrench 
of 100 Uses 





MVC LYUSSNI 


You will find a hund- 
red and one uses around 
the farm for this famous 
Pipe Wrench during the 
coming Falland Winter, 


This sturdy tool has 
become famous because 
of its (1) INSERT JAW 
in the handle which 
makes it possible to 
prolong the life of the 
TRIMO for years and 
years and at small cost; 
(2) NUT GUARDS 
which keep the TRIMO 
in adjustment; and (3) 
STEEL FRAME 
which will NOT break 
—your guarantee of 
durability and safety. 


Buy several sizes of 


the TRIMO—now. 
Eight STEEL handle 
sizes: 6,8, 10, 14, 18, 
24, 36 and 48 inches. 
Four WOOD handle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 14 
inches. Insist on 


TRIMO—accept NO 
OTHER. At all hard- 
ware and general 
stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading 
Wrench Makers for 
Nearly 40 Years. 
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LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


THE ST. 


HEN your neighbor tells you that the 
St. Lawrence water route to Europe 


won’t lower freight rates, here’s some- 
thing to remember and to tell him: A 
freight car can handle one hundred 


pounds of freight thirty times as far as a 
team can haul it for a dollar. A ship 
can haul the same amount of freight ten 
times as far as the car can haul it for the 
same money. In other words, if you 
live ten miles from market it will cosi 
you much to deliver a ton at the 
elevator as it does to carry a ton of the 
same goods across the Atlantic ocean. 
And the freight car can haul your ton 
three hundred miles for what it costs 
you to go from your farm to town. 
Water haul is ten times cheaper than the 
cheapest land haul. And bringing ships 
up to the Great Lakes harbors from the 
Atlantic ocean shortens the distance from 


as 


the ferm to the consumer’s market by 
this difference in hauling cost—brings 
the western edge of the Atlantic some- 


thing like one thousand miles closer to 
the farms of Iowa and Nebraska. 

For the past five years the existing 
canals along the upper St. Lawrence have 
been busy hauling coal, wood pulp, wheat 
and other goods from the Great Lakes to 
Montreal. Now they have reached ca- 
pacity. these canals, allowing the 
passage of only three thousand ton ships, 
are worthwhile, and are in daily and 
hourly use, why not believe that a larger 
canal, suited to modern commerce, would 
also be found useful and profitable? 

Not so many years ago the wise heads 
were telling us that the Panama Canal 
would always be a white elephant on the 
hands of Uncle Sam. It is now paying 
handsome dividénds. Now these same 
wise heads are telling us that the St. 
Lawrence Canal will never pay its board 
and keep. Are they any better guessers to- 
day than they were yesterday?—H. J. H. 


TREATING SOFT GRINDSTONES 


During a two weeks’ trip thru the 
country I saw a dozen or more grindstones 
that were so badly out of true that they 
were practically worthless to the owner. 
Each of these stones could be madé good 
as new by the following method: Take an 
old rasp or file and true the stone up; that 
is, cut the hard side down. As soon as this 
is done remove thestone from its mounting 
and place it im some sort of an oven and 
dry it thoroly. When dry, place it for 
five minutes in a bath of boiled linseed oil 
and hang out in the sun until dry. It is 
now ready for use as’soon as it is hung 
true and will not again become untrue 
because of soft spots.—J. N. B., Neb. 


CIVILIZING THE DOG 


Pennsylvania is pushing forward a 
project which might be described as 
civilizing the dog. 

For years the uncontrolled dog has 


been a menace to the sheep industry of 
the state. It is said that in one county 
alone over 100 sheepmen were forced out 
of business in less than a decade, due to 
sheep-killing dogs even tho compen- 
sation was received for sheep killed. It 
has been evident in many sections of 
the state that about 90 percent of the 
loss to the livestock and poultry indus- 
tries is traceable to dogs not wearing 
proper license tags. As a result, every 
possible effort being made to see 
that all dogs are properly licensed and 
tagged. 

One of the first steps was the enact- 
ment of a rigid law in 1921. This law 
| provided that the state, rather than the 
county officials, should be directly re- 
| sponsible for licensing dogs. The results 
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gained under this law have amply dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of having stat 
rather than local enforcement. For « 

ample, in 1921, 294,446 dogs were licensed 
under county supervision while in 1924 
under state control, almost 475,000 we: 

licensed or 60 percent. more than in 192! 

To get these results it has been four 
necessary to have a definite organizatio: 
for enforcing the law. Pennsylvania 
divided into districts, each district var 
ing in size from one to nine counti 
A field man is placed im charge of ea: 
district and the entire force is kept bus) 
winter and summer checking up un- 
licensed dogs and prosecuting owners 
who do not meet the provisions of th: 
law. 

One sheep grower describes the re- 
sults gained by the recent efforts as fol- 
lows: “The enforcement of this law has 
decreased the number of sheep killed by 
dogs to a minimum. It has made graz- 
ing practically safe, especially at night 
where before it was not safe.” 

Another writes “this law has proven a 
Godsend to the sheep industry in our 
county.” 

Sheep growers thruout the-state hav: 
voiced their convictions that it pays the 
state “to go to the dogs.” It is very evi- 
dent that even with the law, dog owners 
will not comply with its provisions un- 
less a close supervision is made by state 


officials—G. F. J. 





MAKING ROOM FOR AN EXTRA 
HORSE 


We had to make room for a new horse 
in the barn and as we did not have suffi- 
cient stalls, we faced a problem. We had 
an extra wide stall, in fact a double stall, 
but there was no partition for it. It would 
have been a simple matter to have stuck 
up a slanting pole and had the horses di- 
vided in that way. Unfortunately, the 
horse which was used to the extra wide 





stall was a good kicker as well as a good 
biter and something else had to be done. 
A pole wouldn’t do. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the kind of a partition that was made with 
very little trouble. Three two-inch oak 
planks as long as the stall were selected, 
then two longer ones one inch in thick- 
ness were chosen for the upper part of the 
partition and were to extend over the 
manger so as to prevent the other horse 
from biting. 

These were slipped into heavy wires 
hung from the ceiling, the wires being 
crossed between each plank to hold them 
securely, and for an added safety measure 
the wire was stapled to them. The bottom 
plank was suspended about four inches 
from the floor. A strip was nailed over the 
projecting ends to the top and bottom 
planks to prevent the harness from catch- 
ing on the planks when the horses entered 
their respective stalls.—W. H. F., Wis. 


Dairy cows will use up to thirty-three 
pounds of cooked potatoes satisfactorily 
per head daily or somewhat less if un- 
cooked. Wisconsin tests show potatoes 


to be worth as much per ton for cows as 
corn silage, or about fifteen cents per 
bushel. 
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than any Buick of the past 


The Buick motor car has established a 
record for reliability and quality that will 
live forever. 


Not one, but many Buick cars, eight, nine, 
and ten years old are still running today 
—still doing their work sturdily and 
efficiently. 


And now Buick dependability has been 
raised still higher. You will find in the 
Better Buick the same famous Valve-in- 
Head engine—only more powerful—and 
better protected from dirt and wear by 
the ‘‘Triple Seals.”’ Air cleaner, gasoline 
filter and oil filter now seal the original 
snap and vigor in the engine through count- 
less extra miles and extra years. 


Buick bodies always have been noted for 
their staunch, tight construction. Now 
they are better than ever before. Sturdier. 
Finished in permanent Duco. And they 
have a host of new refinements and lux- 
uries that lists them high above ordinary 
standards. 


And Buick value is greater than ever 
before. ‘‘4-door and 2-door sedans at 
**Coach’”’ prices! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Fliot ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Pioneer Builders of 


Branches in all Principal 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





08 be 
. 2-passenger Roadster - $1125 2-passenger Roadster . $1250 7-passenger Sedan - - $1995 
Standard S-passenger Touring ‘ 1150 Master 5-passenger Touring : 1295 §-passenger Brougham - 1925 
Six 2-passenger Coupe - - 1195 Six 5-pass. two-door Sedan . 1395 3-pass. Sport Roadster - 1495 

x oeee. —— oe . - 5-pass. four-door Sedan - 1495 5-pass. Sport Touring - 1825 

Soasosues Genes - a 1275 4-passenger Coupe - 1795 3-pass. Country Club - 1765 


All prices f. 0. 6. Buick factories. 


Government tax to be added. 
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A Farm House Planned by a Farm Woman 


Some Practical Ideas for Convenience and Comfort 


By J. B. GORDON 





JUST wish some men had to housekeep in the farm- 
| houses they have planned and wished off on poor farm 

women!”’ said a farmer's wife to me wearily. “I’ve lived 
in farmhouses planned—or misplanned—by men folks, all 
my life; I’m sure I could qualify as an expert on how not 
to plan a farm home!”’ 

Now, I quite agree with her; not one man in a thousand 
is capable of planning a really worthwhile farmhouse, unless 
he takes some woman’s advice. I’m showing you a farm- 
house not planned by a man. A farm woman laid out the 
first floor, exactly as you see it; all I did was to put the 
plans in shape, and design the exterior. 

First of all, let us look at the kitchen. “O” and “R” 
represent the positions of oil-stove and range; ““T”’ is a mov- 
able table. “‘S”’ is the sink; it has 
drain boards at right and left. A 
single drain board is very incon- < - 
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flour, brooms, mops, and a number of miscellaneous things. 

The screened porch should, I think, be enclosed with 
glass for winter; in summer the sash can be taken out. This 
porch will make a most excellent laundry; stationary tubs 
can be set under the bathroom window, and connected to 
the plumbing at a very small expense. 

The rest of the first-floor layout needs no comment. 

The attic is unfinished; but there is ample space to 
partition off three very good bedrooms, besides a store- 
room. 

So much for the plan; now, a few words about the building 
of the house. 

I have supposed this to have frame walls, covered with 
stucco; tho frame clapboards would answer equally well. 
In any event, we should always sheathe the 
house with cheap lumber, and cover this 
with building paper before applying the clap- 





venient; there is no place to 
stack the dirty pots and dishes. 

Note, please, that there is a 
double window over the sink, 
looking out from the side of the 
house. This is quite important; 
Mrs. Farmer can see who is com- 
ing up the road, instead of merely 
watching a flock of sharp-toed 
hens scratch holes in a frowsy 
back yard 

“D. W.” is a dumb-waiter open- 
ing from both kitchen and dining 
room, and running down to the 
cellar 

The breakfast nook needs no 
recommendation from me; thou- 
sands of farm women know how 
convenient it is. There is a cupboard between 
the kitchen and dining room, with doors 
opening to both rooms. This is extra con- 
venient; washed dishes may be put in here 
from the kitchen, and taken off from either 
dining room or kitchen, as they happen to be wanted. 

There is another form of cupboards, sometimes used in 
such places; it consists of a kitchen dresser and a dining 
room buffet, built back to back. Sliding panels permit the 
housewife to pass meals, soiled dishes, ete., thru. 

Some women will want the pantry; others will not. 
Personally, I would prefer to omit it; using the wall-space 
where the pantry door now is to set a kitchen cabinet or 
built-in dresser. Then a very much smaller pantry might 
be built, opening from the porch, to hold extra barrels of 
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boards; this will make the house a great 
deal more comfortable, in winter, 
and save anywhere from 10 to 50 
percent of fuel. Where the climate 
is extra cold, it will pay to use 
some sort of insulating fabric, in- 
stead of just building paper; 
there are several good sorts on the 
market. One type is made of 
| wood fibre, loosened up like wool; 
another is cane-fibre, pressed into 
sheets. Two other sorts are made 
of sea-grass and hair-felt, respec- 
tively. 

These various fabrics, by the 
way, will keep out heat just as 
well as cold; they are often used 
to line the ceilings of bungalows 
and story-and-a-half houses. And they surely 
do cool off a hot attic room! 

Just a few final words about the color of 
this house. 

If we use smooth, wooden siding, let us 
paint the walls white; if rough siding or shingles, stain them 
white or silver-gray. Sash, porch columns and similar 
trim, white; shutters, plant-boxes, gable cornices, blue or 
olive-green. I rather prefer blue—a rich ultramarine shade; 
it stands the weather well. 

[Editor’s Note: We can furnish blue-prints of the house for $2 per set 
Write to Farmhouse Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa; enclose 
check or money order for $2 and ask for plans No. 886. We do not furnish 


specifications nor material lists, because your local builder can prepare these 
It may take a week or ten days for the plans 
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to suit your local conditions. 
to reach you.] 
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Buy WRITE! 
Direct From Mill! ¥ ate 
| Get Lowest Wf 
Wholesale Prices! 


20 other stzes shown tn Barn Book 
Size 30x36. A wonderful value in a 
Getto cons | ee ay ope soomy, no 
waste space. n to suit 


Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No. 618 
_ A 5-room bungalow, with two bedrooms, 
living room, dining room, kitchen and bath. 
maaeny i e— —- Many built-in fea- 
ures. great bargain. 
Materials 


Let Gordon-Van Tine Help You 
Save $200 to $2,000! 


Over 200,000 customers prove that they can buy By our Ready-Cut method, joists and heavy fram- 

c.-ect from Gordon-Van Tine mills and save as ing lumber are cut by power-driven saw at mill. 

high as 30% to 50%. We supply only highest Every part fits exactly. Saves both in labor and 

quality material, whether it be for a house, barn material. Complete blueprints furnished. Get 
imple repair job. our prices NOW! , 


Real bargain in a 

oot Doon = © Highest Quality Send Us Your 

All framing cut-to- Material Guaranteed Bills to Figure 

fit. Strong braced . . 

rafter roof. Write Material furnished Ready-Cut or Not We sell lumber, millwork, hardware and 

for specifications. ae. oe desired. tter pamper paints in any quantity. Whatever you 
x and millwork than you can get locally, 27. going to build, remodel or repair, 


and for less money! Big volume, 200, - - . 
customers, shipping direct from mill, send your list of materials and we will 
give you wholesale prices. Immediate figure it free, and give you lowest 
shipment. freight-paid prices. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 


Lumber Flooring Roofing Mouldings 
r : Shingles Windows Screens Stairs 
Poul 4 Buff Bechroom ond Varnis Wallboard 
uffets athroom arn. 
ra PS dee cane Cabinets Plumbing Supplies Glass Tinwork and Windows 


Which Books Shall We Send You? 
200 Home Plans Book of Barns Sule f — 


Photos, floor-plans, de- Shows 654 sizes and kinds 

scriptions a prices of of barns-——feed, stock, Everything for build- 
town and country homes. general, hay, hog and ing, repairing or re- 
3 to 10 rooms; $750 to poultry houses, granaries, modeling, at whole- 
$3,000. corncribs. sale prices. 


i. 


Save Money By Getting Our Wholesale Prices! 


wo = wean CGordon-Vantine Co. 


low windows, 


hinged at top ad- Coupon ESTAGLISHEO 1866 


floor. Upper forFree Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
7 Books! 604 Gordon Street . Davenport, Iowa 


FOUR MILLS j®°*****seeessceeeeceseses 
Hundreds of Customers Davenport, Ia. Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

Do Their Own Building PB mgt 604 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
We do the hard part at our mills Hattiesburg, Mi Send me Free Books. I expect to 


—sawing, cutting and fitting. We 4 rom one 
Plans are so easy to follow man ‘ 
house provides both air and sunshine. “Seed Are Y | 20-Year Guarantee! 
te roof windo lenty of warm sun- put up their own buildings. We ace the only concern 
e anc ; 5 a e 
nd good ventilation. ee —feoy Sound, permanent construction. | {hot gives you a —— 


te-surfaced, 
nderful value. guarantee on yourhome. 
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Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 












Arrow Tip Beam 
won't bend 


1000 Ibs. capacity 
f. o. b. factory 


$18.90 








\ 
All vital parts 
are rust proof 15 
eee 
500 Ibe. ca- 
Pacity,f.o.b. 
factory 


Know the sources 
of profits 


You can’t expect to greatly in- 
crease farm profits until you know the profit 
—or loss—of every farming activity. And 
your greatest tool in checking up on each 
phase of farming is a Fairbanks Scale. 


Certain rations give best results; a 
scale determines what mixtures are best. 
There is a correct way to proportion ferti- 
lizers to crops; the Fairbanks brings it to 
the light. Every sale—every purchase— 
should be checked on a Fairbanks. 


Good scales are now within the 
reach of all. Volume production has made 
it possible to build a 500-pound Fairbanks 
Portable Scale that can be sold for only 
$16.15 f. 0. b. factory. Yet it is of the finest 
quality obtainable. 


Other models include wagon scales 
and auto truck scales of corresponding high 
quality and moderate price. Mail the coupon 
below for the interesting booklet, “Weigh- 
ing for Profit.” If your dealer can’t supply 
you, ask for information on the type of 
scale in which you are interested. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 
900 Seuth Wabash Ave., Chicage 
“Z”" Engines, Home Water Plants, Home Light 


and Power Plants, Feed Grinders, Windmills, 
Washing Machines 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1027,900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


Please send me your booklet, “Weighing | 
for Profit.” Also full information about 
Fairbanks Scales for | 
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TERRACES IMPROVED YIELD 

A large portion of the land that is 
cultivated is hilly and one of the big 
problems of those who must till this hill 
land is to keep gullies from forming. On 
some of this land, the immediate prob- 
lem is how te stop the gullies that have 
formed and get the land smooth enough 
to be cultivated. 

On the C. C. Crim farm in Washing- 
ton county, Indiana, there was a demon- 
stration the season of 1924 which showed 
two results of terracing both of which 
give considerable encouragement. to 
those who own hill farms and have grad- 
ually seen the fertility rushing away into 
the ravines and, as it went, forming such 
scars and gulches that the hillside could 
not. longer be farmed. 

When I first heard about Mangum ter- 
races, the name sounded formidable and, 
as with many other things, the size of the 
name often scares people out. But the 
Mangum terrace is simply a ditch which 
is carried around the side of the hill at 
such a gradual slope that the water does 
not carry a load of sediment. It is com- 
mon knowledge that as soon as the flow 
of water slackens, the sediment load is 
dropped. 

Crim attended a terracing demonstra- 
tion on a neighboring farm, then went 
home and rigged up a homemade level 
to lay out his own terraces. 

He had four acres of high land that 
was seamed with gullies, so bad that the 
field had been “turned out.” And with 
his homemade level, Crim surveyed the 
sites for the terraces, getting the grade 
at such an angle that the water went 
down the hill much more slowly. There 
were bad washes; at some places Crim 
says he hauled many loads of stone to 
fill them up. But he did keep account 
of the labor it took to terrace this four- 
acre patch. The cost was $60, or at the 
rate of $15 per acre. That was in the 
spring of 1923 and that fall, he husked 
out 75 bushels of corn per acre from 
this field. 

In 1924, he put this four acres to corn 
and in addition, a piece of sod ground 
just below this was not terraced. All 
summer it appeared that the corn on 
the terraced land was better than the 
other. The rain seemed to run off down 
the hill more slowly, carrying less plant 
food with it. Apparently, on this four 
acres, much of the moisture and plant 
food that ran off immediately when not 
terraced, was kept in the soil and helped 
to grow the corn. 

The difference between the two patches 
of corn was so marked that neighbors 
were anxious to find out the compara- 
tive yields. Accordingly, several rows 
out of each were shucked and the corn 
weighed by County Agent Miles and 
some of the neighbors. The corn on the 
terraced soil yielded 62.8 bushels to the 
acre while the unterraced sod land just 
below yielded 428 bushels to the acre; 
just 20 bushels less. More than this, 
there was agreement of opinion among 
those who saw the test that the corn on 
the terraced soil was more mature than 
that below it. 

Because his land was gullied more 
than. usual, it cost Crim more than it 
usually costs to reclaim such land. Sev- 
eral terracing demonstrations carried on 
in Washington county have shown a 
cost of terracing of approximately $5 

r acre, certainly a low cost when+the 

nefits are counted—I. J. M., Ind. 


Count that year lost, whose last December 
sun 





Sees on thy farm no new clover fields 
begun. 
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Why Multiply 
Your Sorrow? 


bbe sorrow over the passing of a 
loved one may be an endless road 
through all the years to come if you are 
in any way negligent of the remains. 


On the other hand, think what great 
comfort it will always be to know that 
there is the utmost of protection, a 
protection so positive and permanent 
that never a particle of moisture can 
enter. 


Such protection is available for the 
asking. The Clark Grave Vault, de- 
signed according to an immutable law 
of Nattire, has made the grave a peace- 
ful, undisturbed resting place. Being 
made of metal, this vault is not po- 
rous. Keystone copper steel is used for 
greatest rust resistance, 


Never in a quarter of a century has a 
Clark Grave Vault failed. Not once 
has moisture entered. 


Leading funeral directors recommend 
this vault and give with it a fifty year 
guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
vault is not a Clark. 
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HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 

What makes you order a certain kind of 
flower or garden seed from a catalog? It 
is the pictures in the catalogs that sell the 

eed. You never see a seed catalog or a 
eedman’s advertisement without pic- 
tures. If you are trying to describe some 
eeding animals to a prospective pur- 
haser in some distant state you are more 
ible to get an order if you have a picture 
f the animals to send him. 

Many of the livestock record associa- 

ns require a drawing of the animal that 
s to be recorded. It is much easier to 
take two pictures of the animal, one from 

ither side, and send them in than to try 

to draw the picture. An extra print ean 
be made and used in describing the animal 
to a distant buyer. 

I still have the first picture that I took 
when I bought a small camera. It was a 
livestock picture and was as good a pic- 
ture as I have ever taken and I have used 
some expensive cameras since then, and 
have taken hundreds of pictures. I men- 
tion this to show that one does not have to 
be an expert photographer to take good 
pictures. The animals in this first picture 
have been dead a long time and I would 
not part with the picture for twice what 
the camera cost. I used to develop my 

wn pictures and now I have the work 
lone by commercial photographers, but I 
take all my own pictures. I always keep 
the camera loaded with a film ready for 
ny interesting picture that might not be 
n existence some other time. 

Some farmers who sell seed corn and 

iall grain take pictures of the fields and 
samples of the grain, which they use in 
elling the seed. With a little practice one 

in learn to take fine pictures. In taking 
close-up picture of an animal as large as 
horse or a cow a side view is better than 
n end view because the end view will 
nake the animal look pointed. In a group 
iicture the animals will not be so close 
nd this point will not be so noticeable. 
Hogs are easy to “shoot’’ because their 
rched back shows best when the snout is 
lown to the ground and by feeding them 


ne can get them to stand still and hold | 


their heads down. 

Photographs are valued in later years 
which show the growth of the farm They 
ire a history of one’s business, almost a 
history of one’s life They show how the 
farm grew, new buildings as they were put 
up, new machinery as it was purchased, 
fields that produced big yields, filling the 
ilo the first time—all these things are of 
nterest when taken and of greater value 
3 time passes. 

rhe wife will enjoy the camera to take 

iictures of the children as they grow up, 
ith their pets and at their play. Some- 
imes all one has left besides the memories 
hat can never die are the photographs of 
me loved one.—V. W. M., Iowa. 


LIKES HIS SURFACE CULTIVATOR 


Cutting weeds instead of the shallow 
eding roots of his corn was the thought 
that ao ag Charles W. Thompson, a 
good Indiana farmer, to discard his shovel 
cultivators four years ago in favor of the 
knife or sweep type. Today his farm is 
about weed-free and the corn yields are 
larger. Mr. Thompson is so enthusiastic 
about his new-type cultivator that he 
declares it is the finest tool on his farm. 
{nd many other Indiana farmers who 
have had experience with the cutting type 
of cultivator (called gopher blades in the 
Hoosier state) agree with him. 

The knife cultivator, if kept sharp, 

vers the weeds about two wo ol below 
he surface but does not drag out masses 
of corn roots. Altho excellent on mellow 
land free from stones, knives are of little 
value on stony soil where the blades can- 
not be kept sharp, and they do not give 
best results on heavy clay soil. Cultivators 
of the surface-seraper type are also well 
adapted to destroying weeds without dis- 
turbing the corn roots.—A. A. H., Ind. 
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Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color Combination 

Registered as Trade 

Mark,U.S. Pat.Off.) 
EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 











One 
solid 
piece of 
steel... 





hard for sharpness 
—tough for wear 








Awe axe, this Plumb, with 

an edge that holds its keen- 
ness. It cuts; it keeps on cutting. 
It saves your time and strength. 

There’s no soft steel in this bit ! 

Ordinary axes are soft steel and 
cutting steel welded together. 

The Plumb Axe is one solid 
forging. 

Head toughened for hard, rough 
work —eye spring-tempered; can’t 
buckle — blade and bit shaped to 
cut deep and clear. 

Two Take-Up Wedges keep the 
black head tight on the red handle. 
You can’t cut with a loose axe-head. 

Get your Plumb Axe now. 

Prices: Single bit $2.40, Double 
bit $3.00 (except in Far West and 
Canada). 


FAYETTE_R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


A postalcard will ‘* 
bring you the story of 
the Plumb Axe, if sent 
to 4820 Tacony Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Hammers Hatchets 


yA. Files Sledges Axes 
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The Hunger of a Hundred 
Million Souls 


The American farmer knows the meaning of a na- 
tion’s hunger. It is he who has so well satisfied 
his country’s need for food that there has grown 
another hunger—the hunger for progress which 
has made America leader of the world. 





That is why each new improvement, each forward 
step toward better living meets with a floodtide of 
demand. Two million new consumers were served 
with electricity in 1924. The electric light and 
power industry has doubled its customers and ser- 
vice every five years. 


Seven billion dollars is the people's investment in 
the electric light and power companies. And now, 
a billion dollars every year is needed to keep pace 
with the demand. New power stations are being 
built, larger than the most ambitious dream of ten 
years back; high power transmission lines too, con- 
verters and transformers, and,lastly,the lines which 
bring the current to the user. 


The American farmer, feeding a hundred million 
souls, knows the cost of food in labor and equip- 
ment. To supply these hundred million with elec- 
tric service also takes time and labor and equip- 
ment. 


Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 
economists and engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 

and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Electric Light Association, 


Devising methods for the extension of 
useful electric service to the farmer is the 
problem now engaging the thought of 
fifteen state commiztees co-operating with 
the national committee on the relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture. 


The Committee on the Relation of 


If you are interested inthis work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Vs 


Meals 


Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting. 











The Gun With a Punch 


Every Load from It a “Haymaker” 






















Model 42 A 

















repared—take the 


ET y h hoot. Go 
y came, trep-pentem, dead arlin Model 42A 


long-range, true-pattern, dead-game 
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12 Gauge. Repeating Shotgun with its big slam. ‘ 
6 shots; visible For all game from skipping rabbits to Coin pe you'll 
hammer. swear by it. Buy yours today—your Dealer can fix you up. 
in a ~~P Write to us for latest pocket catalog. 








THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 163 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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LIME MADE SWEET CLOVER 
THRIVE 

J. D. Congleton owns a hill farm in 
Washington county, Indiana. It was on 
of the thousands of farms similarly situ- 
ated and on which the only grass that 
would thrive was “poverty” grass whose 
only claim to fame is in the name. 

But Congleton was not content to 
grow poverty grass. He wanted to keep 
livestock, and a livestock program and 
poverty grass do not team. In this case. 
the owner made up his mind that lime 
was necessary to make these old fields 
blossom as the—sweet clover. 

So in 1922 he limed a twelve-acre field 
and sowed sweet clover in oats on it. 
“But,” he explained, “I guess the lime- 
stone had not been on long enough for 
the sweet clover kept fading and fading— 
until it did a perfectfade-away. I wasdis- 
couraged.”” That fall the field was plowed 
and put to wheat. 

“The place to find a seeding is where 
you lost it,” he stated with a jaw click 
registering determination, ‘so went 
right on in the spring of 1923 and sowed 
sweet clover in the wheat.’”’ This time 
more of the lime having been dissolved in 
the soil, the sweet clover felt at home and 
instead of fading, as soon as the wheat 
was cut, it was even more thrifty. The 
owner pastured it lightly that fall. 

During the season of 1924, twelve cows 
pastured on this sweet clover during the 
entire season and they did not even make 
a dent in it. And when you consider that 
on the average it takes about three acres 
to pasture one cow, we see what an unusual 
amount of pasture this sweet clover made 
on soil that before lining would scarcely 
= a one rabbit per acre and keep him 
at. 

Besides this pasture, the owner secured 
nearly sixty bushels of sweet clover seed 
from the twelve acres and believes he 
would have had a hundred bushels had he 
cut it at the right stage. 

Now Congleton is convinced that a little 
leaven in the form of limestone is the rock 
on which livestock farming in the hills 
must rest. He put his limestone on with 
an endgate spreader. The horses weaved 
about some in crossing the field and in the 
strips where no lime was spread, the 
sweet clover was noticeable for its absence. 
And at the corners, it was not possible to 
get close to the fences. Here, also, the 
owner states, you could follow the lime 
sowing by the growth of the sweet clover 
altho the seed was sown over the entire 
field, corners, spaces, and all. 

ost hill farms are encumbered with 
sour soil in which legumes find no leg to 
stand on. These fields have been mr gm 
more than the leveler soil that needed to 
be drained before it could be farmed. And 
this cropping extracted the virgin lime 
content. Replacing this lime, as the 
Congleton experience shows, literally 
breathes the breath of life into soil that is 
pickled with acidity. Those who are farm- 
ing land now more fortunately clover- 
minded may well heed the lesson: Years 
of cropping with no thought of maintain- 
ing the lime content of the soil eventually 
ends a long way this side of profit.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


HIS FARM EDUCATES CHILDREN 

“IT would rather leave my children 
knowing how to earn a living than to leave 
them a rich estate,” said Will Carlock, a 
successful farmer of Dade county, Mis- 
souri. “I mean by that, leave them edu- 
cated, not afraid to work and knowing 
how to follow some trade or profession. 
After all, the best crop we farmers raise 
is our boy and girl crop. Had I made a 
failure with my 100 acre farm, I would 
feel that life had been worthwhile, for I 
have been able to give my four children 
a college education—and they are now 
making good!””—C. F., Mo. 
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FITTING GASKETS 
Gas engines require gaskets at many 
points of connection. One hardly knows 
ust when or at what point a new gasket 
will be necessary. Outside of the cylinder 
head, and I have used them there tem- 
porarily, @ nt cut from a piece of oil 
i 


paper or ordinary roofing paper will serve 
in lieu of a trip to town. The only re- 
quirément is a small amount of patience 
and care in gutting out of the sheet so that 
t will fit and successfully seal the joint. 

First of all, get the joint open as, for 
instance, in the case of the intake mani- 
fold. Lay a piece of oil paper over the 
surface of the manifold and then with the 
thumb locate one of the cap screw holes. 
Press the thumb inward lightly to make a 
slight impression in the paper. Now take 

piece of maple wood, say one inch in 
diameter, and round one end somewhat 
like a drum-stick leaving the other end 
quare. Tap the paper around the hole 
intil the center is cut out after which lift 

ut the small disc of paper and insert the 
cap serew in the hole thru the gasket. This 
will serve to hold the gasket in place while 
the rest of it is being cut out by tapping 
along the metal edge with the maple 
stick. Use the butt end of the stick along 
the outer edge. 

Do not use a ball hammer. I have seen 
many holes with threads destroyed by the 
use of ball hammers in making gaskets. 
In nine eases out of ten the novice will 
bang up the threads until it is impossible 

» get the bolts started. Much damage is 

so caused along the edge of the fittings 
by cutting gaskets with a hammer. The 
metal is upset and burrs over between the 
machined surfaces, preventing the fittings 
from coming close together. Results, a 
leaky joint that will give eventual trouble. 

Use shellac sparingly on gaskets. A 
little coating of hard oil and graphite 
serves as well and permits the gasket to 
be used over and over. Gaskets are de- 
stroyed by tearing when removing the 
parts, due to having been stuck on with 
shellac or white lead. I never put white 
lead on a paper gasket for this reason. To 
hold the crank case gasket in place a little 
cup grease placed on the engine base side 
of the gasket and graphite placed on-the 
pan side does very nicely. When the pan 
s taken down next time, the gasket will 
stick to the engine base and will not be 
torn by the stud bolts. Invariably part of 
the gasket wants to come off with the pan 
and part of it wants to stick to the engine 
base resulting in a destroyed gasket; how- 
ever, with this method of sealing the gas- 
ket it will separate from the pan cleanly. 

The cylinder head gasket is preferably 
asbestos composition with copper lining. 
The most economical gasket to use is the 
manufactured kind. This gasket may be 
preserved by covering it with hard oil 
with a little graphite mixed in or better 
yet a white lead coating. If found neces- 

ry to remove the gasket later, the white 
lead may be esa” off by washing with 
naphtha or ammonia. 

Gaskets for the exhaust ports, exhaust 
pipe and muffler connections should be 
made from asbestos sheet. These gaskets 
are subject to high temperatures from the 
exhaust and would not stand up in oil 
paper or other common materials. The 
exhaust connections are often overlooked 
as of non-importance yet in the event of 
a closed car, escaping gas from these con- 
nections may be disastrous. 

\fter applying a new gasket or for that 
matter whenever a gasket joint is loosened 
ind later tightened, it should be tested 
out. To do this on the intake connections 
squirt a little gasoline around the joint 
vyhen the motor is running. If the gasket 
leaks at any point such leak will be readily 
noticeable by the liquid being taken up 
readily. Test out the cylinder head gasket 
by filling the radiator with water and then 
starting the engine. Remove the radiator 
cap and watch for air bubbles on the sur- 


face of the water.—C. C. H., lowa, 
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A New Type 600 ‘ 
Ignition System For Fords 


The famous Type 600 Ford Ignition 
System—made by Bosch—has been 
improved! 


It’s not just a new model, but a com- 
pletely new system—easier to install— 
easier to time—easier to operate. 


The NEW Type 600 has full automaticspark 
control. The spark is advanced and retarded 
by a newly designed governor which works 
with great accuracy and efficiency. The Ford 
—_ lever is disconnected when the Bosch 

ystem is installed, for you don’t have to 
use it at all! 


Full automatic spark control is the popular 
thing today. It 1s found on the 1925 models 
of many of America’s leading automobiles, 
Now this new feature is made available to 
Ford Owners, also, through the improved 


Another improvement in the Bosch System 
is the “moveable head” construction, which 
ermits quick installation and easy timing. 

fou can install the new outfit in 20 minutes, 
as the gears can be meshed in any position 
and the timing adjustments made at the head. 


The old Type 600 made a wonderful record 
—200,000 were sold in the past two years 
and are giving splendid service today. But 
the NEW Type 600 is sure to be even more 
popular. Think of it! Many improvements 
added, but nothing added to the price, which 
is still only $12.75 ($17.50 in Canada). 


If your dealer can’t supply you order direct. 
No money required—just pay the postman 
on delivery. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works, Springfield, Mass, 
Branches: Wew York Chicage Detroit San Francisco 


The New Bosch Governor 
provides full automatic 
@park control. The Ford 
spark lever is disconnect- 
ed, for you don't have to 
use it at all! 
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How Pfafflin Sells the Crop 


He Starts in the Field to Produce a Salable Product 


keting problem, no matter what he grows. This story 

tells how K. L. Pfafflin of Warrick county, Indiana, 
markets his peach crop. He is doing a most thoro job of market- 
ing, viewed from every angle, and the methods Pfafflin has 
found successful in marketing peaches can be applied to many 
other farm crops 

“Tf you want to market a crop successfully year after year,”’ 
says Pfafflin, ‘“‘you want to start right back in the field. Suce- 
cessful selling depends first upon whether you are growing what 
people want; second, upon your quality guarantee; and third, 
upon your regularity.”’ 

Pfafflin is a young man, still under thirty, yet last year he 
marketed 5,000 bushels of peaches with but a single complaint. 
In 1923 he sold 2,500 out of peaches with but two com- 
plaints. And some there are,who may be surprised to know that 
this young man planted the 
trees from which he is now 


N“% everyone grows peaches, but every farmer has a mar- 


Pfafflin has 40 of these on a truck route that is made every oth¢ 
morning from the time peach season opens until it closes. Eac! 
basket of peaches has his own label stuck to it. This is larg 
enough for consumers to see for it is becoming common for con 
sumers to call for “‘Pfafflin’s peaches’’ rather than just peaches 
All route grocers are given a ten percent discount = wholesa! 
buying and the baskets are returnable at ten cents eac! 
Pfafflin really wants the baskets returned not only to keep hi: 
in containers and save the bother of pasting on labels but thi 
keeps his labeled baskets off of huckster’s wagons where the 
might be filled with poor fruit. Pfafflin guarantees the regula: 
grocers against loss since they sell on a small margin. H: 
weighs in an extra pound of peaches and each agrees to stand 
pound loss. In other words, if the grocer has more than two 
pounds of soft unsalable peaches, Pfafflin makes it up to him 
And it is a commentary on his work in sorting and selecting 
that there are few sucl 
claims to adjust. 

About five days before 





picking the fruit. He there- 
fore took his own medicine, 
because he solved some of 
his marketing problems by 


planting varieties that 
would not only sell well, 
but would be satisfactory 


on the table or in cans. He 
planted such a succession 
of varieties that he could 
fill consumers’ peach de- 
sires from the last of June 
until well into October. 
Here is his list of varieties 
in their order of ripening, 
beginning with Mayflower, 
which is ready to sell about 
the 25th of June, down to 
Krummel, which generally 





lasts until about October 
10th Mayflower, Early 
Rose, Alton, Illinois, Belle 
of Georgia, J. H. Hale, Late 


Crawford, White Heath and 
Krummel 

How his 
year-old 
managed on what was con- 
sidered worthless billy clay 
knobs overlooking the Ohio river is not a part of this story ex- 
cept to say that Pfafflin sprays just once beginning early and 
ending late, so he has peaches that are free from pests and 
disease injuries. He feeds the trees, giving them nitrate from 
four to six times during the growing season. This combination 
of ample feeding, thoro spraying, and good varieties gives him 
the bed-rock foundation for successful marketing 

At picking time, a foreman is put in the orchard to assist the 
picking crews. Each picker has a numbered metal tag fastened 
to a short wire and one such tag is put into each basket by him 
before it is filled. When the peaches are brought to the sorting 
shed, should one number show more bruises than another, they 
know this particular picker is careless. In such cases. Pfafflin 
sends word to the foreman who quietly tells this picker to be 
more careful 

At the packing shed, the peaches from the field are sorted 
into five grades —Fancy, No. 1, No. 2, culls and soft peaches. 
The fancy péaches must have high color and perfect shape. 
Fancy peaches sell for $1 a bushel more than the No. 1’s while 
the No. 2’s sell for 50 cents less than No. 1’s. Because Pfafflin 
has a retail trade, he is able to dispose of the soft peaches for 
more than any other grade to customers who want them for 
slicing and his culls are better than a lot of stuff called first 
grade on some markets. I say this not because he said so but 
because I saw the culls themselves 

In the packing shed, great care is taken to put up an honest 
pack; if anything, the peaches in the bottom of the basket are 
better than those on top. Then too, each bushelis weighed and 
forty-nine pounds of peaches are put into each basket. This is 
one pound more than the legal weight, which allows for a pound 
that may become soft before the grocer retails them or before 
the housewife puts them up. 

I went over to the Evansville municipal market where this 
man was selling his own peaches over the counter. He was col- 
lecting five dollars a bushel for the Fancy grade. At stands a 
few steps away one could buy peaches for three dollars but here 
there were no crowds. At the Pfafflin stand, there was a jam, 
some apparently consumers, others with pencils over their ears 
just as apparently grocers. The grocers who buy at Pfafflin,s 


This is @ Pe ach only 


1,500 P oblems. 


trees 


seven- 
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stand are the fellows who are irregular customers so this peach 
grower charges them just the same as consumers. 
rhere 


ire 150 groceries listed in the city of Evansville and 





K.L. Pfafflin starts right with his trees to solve his marketing 
two years old, brought along and 
pruned according to Pfafflin’s ideas 


peaches will be ready to 
pick, Pfafflin sprays then 
with the regular peach fun- 
gicide so they will kee) 
longer. 

And to his direct cus- 
tomers also, Pfafflin makes 
a guarantee. Peach grow- 
ers are pretty wary about 
making any promises as to 
what their peaches will do 
when canned but Pfaffli: 
sets the pace by guarantee- 
ing that a bushel of his 
peaches will can from 18 
to 22 quarts. To date, in 
selling 7,500 bushels of 
peaches in the last two 
years, many of them to con- 
sumers direct, he has had 
but three complaints, two 
of them from the same 
woman! 

Evansville has provided 
two city markets so there 
is a producer-consumer 
market on every week day. 
Pfaffin operates on the 
largest one of these and has two stalls which cost him $30 each 
year. Here he sells peaches dire¢t to consumers three times a 
week and it is over this stand that many of his soft peaches go 
for slicers bringing more than the fancy peaches that have been 
carefully picked and packed. In one day the past season, 
Pfafflin sold $568 worth of peaches over this counter. 

Many peaches are also sold at the little roadside market at 
the farm. Here again those who come are treated fairly being 
given 25 cents off for coming for them. In more than five- 
bushel lots, they get whales prices in addition. 

Further, this peach grower has already built up a growing 
mailing list of three hundred odd persons to whom he sends 
circular letters at appropriate times. This mailing list is secured 
thru customers who tell others. Last year there was on: 
“Klein” on the list; this year there are six who bought peaches, 
The name and address of each person who buys direct 1s noted 

Here are pertinent paragraphs from one of these letters sent 
out July 3rd, 

“From July 7th to 20th, we will have ‘Early Rose.’ This is a 
peach of medium size and high color, with the firm meat and 
spicy flavor of our White Heath. I recommend this peach very 
highly for sweet pickling. At the same time, I will have a very 
fine yellow peach for table use. 

“About July 10th, we start picking ‘America’ plums, a large 
yellow plum with red side. These are good for preserving. Our 
Burbank and Damson plum crop is very short and I doubt if | 
will have any surplus for sale.” 

Here is the last paragraph. “You can get this fruit at the 
orchard or at my stand on the 2nd Avenue side of Municipal 
Market.”’ 

Here are paragraphs from a letter sent under date of August 
5t 

“Our best canning peaches are now beginning to ripen and 
will be well up to standard. 

“From August 8th to 20th we will be picking ‘Illinois’ and 
‘Belle of Georgia’. The two very best white freestones that 
grow. 

“From August 20th to 25th. we will be picking ‘J. H. Hale’, 
the best of all yellow freestones. 

“We have a good crop of these peaches this year and will be 
able to supply your demand for good peaches at prices ranging 





from $2.50 to $4 per bushel, at Evansville (Continued on page 47 
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Ne From Firestone’s earliest history, when buggy 
_ tires were the principal product, to recent months 
a when balloon tires have become 75% of the output, 
— Firestone has built tires to meet the needs of the 


\row- 


“pe farmer—to deliver Most Miles per Dollar on good 
an roads and bad. The long-wear and dependability of 
at Firestone Tires have made them first choice in the 


Sm most difficult service all over the country. 


>, In 


| 
two 


— The most recent and important contribution to 


i. greater motoring safety, economy and cornfort of the 
= farmer is the Firestone Full-Size Balloon. Gum- 
_ Dipping—the extra Firestone process—gives this 
lay tire the extra strength for the extra flexing strain. 
i, 

oe See the nearest Firestone Dealer—he will equip 
on your car promptly—and with no additional charge 


son, 


for the many special Firestone advantages. 
t at 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... 46Sinuloot. 
OOOO 
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Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America made their houses 
of rough hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from 
the earth. Settlements grew to towns, towns to cities. 
Small stores and shops were built, and these in turn 
were torn down to make room for bigger ones. 
Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. Fac- 
tories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, 
the America of today appeared, still growing. 


In the midst of the development came the tele- 
phone. No one can tell how much of the marvelous 
later growth is due to it—how much it has helped 
the cities, farms and industries to build. We do know 
that the telephone became a part of the whole of 
American life and that it not only grew with the 
country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become so 
important_that every American activity not only 
places dependence upon the telephone service of 
today, but demands even greater service for the 


growth of tomorrow. 





A 
Qa oe 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





A | j t d F on the Govern- 
n rr ga e arm ment’s Oldest 
Reclamation Project,--‘“The Uncom gre’’.- 
Western Slope, Colorado, ina ‘*‘*made country,” 
under most pleasing mountain environment, can now 
be purchased on the Installment Plan, or leased 
for later purchase; a good general crop and live 
stock farm. A crop failure never known. Write 
for further information to F. A. WADLEIGH, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, DENVER 
& RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Dp 

easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesote 


$300 Cash Secures 60 Acres 
6 Cows, Horses, Crops 


Poultry, machinery: on main highway, markets at door; 
level helds, good water, timber, loads fruit; good 6-room 
house, running water, 50 ft. barn. Bargain at $1500, 
only $300 required. Details pg. 8. Illus. Catalog Sup- 
Rae Free STROL FARM AGENCY, 

“CN, South Dearborn, Street, Chicago, Hlinois 











AWonderfulOpportunity 


for young farmers and others who have only a little cash. 
Highly cultivated, irrigated farms some with buildipgs 
in Arkansas Valley, Colorado on payments less than 
rent. Only 10 per cent down and 34'4 years to pay 
balance 544 per cent interest. These lands have been 
cultivated for past 20 years and last year produced 
per acre; 3 tons alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 49 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats, 39 bushels spring wheat, 47 bushels 
winter wheat. Dairy operations attractive. Local milk 
condenseries and creameries assure constant market. 
Feeding lambs and other live stock profitable. Swine 
bring excellent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugar factories contract for all 
beets grown making beets an attractive cash crop. 
Alfalfa and flour mills and grain elevators furnish 
local market. Modern schoole and churches. Good 
roads, excellent climate. This opportunity and the 
reasonable terms will make you independent in a few 
years. We are not in the land business and are anxious 
to get the best of our lands in hands of good farmers 
who will cultivate same to best advantage to them- 
selves and this community. For full particulars write 


American Beet Sugar Co., 22 Land Bidg,, Lamar, Colo. 


W { & L B U FLORIDA LAND Acre- 


age or City, preferably 
agents. Send legal description and full particulars. 
SAMUEL CUMMING, HUDSON TERMINAL, P. 0. BOX, YN. ¥.C, 





in Southern part. No 
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MY BIRD-PROOF FENCE 


Our fruit farm is much like all others 
in this section except for one thing—its 


bird-proof fence. Nor does this fence 
belie its name. Not a bit of it. It 
works. From the time the first cherries 


ripen until the last apple is picked the 
birds leave our fruits alone. But our 
farm is a bird sanctuary at the same 
time, and every species of common bird 
in this section loves us and trustingly 
nests—in the bird-proof fence. 

It so happened that we purchased a 
farm with a nice orchard of Early Rich- 
mond cherries of bearing size. Not far 
away stood a giant black mulberry tree 
and two wild cherries, also known as 
black cherries. One of our very first 
observations was that the first mulber- 
ries came about the same time as our 
cherries, and that birds generally pre- 
ferred them to cherries. 

We added many other kinds of sour 
and sweet cherries to our orchard. and 
set great patches of raspberries and 
blackberries. The berries were so plenti- 
ful and the mulberries too few for the 
birds. So they attacked our berry patch 
with vigor. Then we decided that it 
might result in a saving to us if we 
added a few trees of fruit specially for 
the birds. That was a happy thought. 
We gathered from the surrounding 
wooded spots more than a hundred trees 
of black mulberry and half as many 
wild cherry trees. These we set along 
the line fence near the cherry orchard 
on one side and the berry patch on the 
other. Into some of the sturdier mul- 
berry trees we trained wild grape vines, 
and between the trees we planted num- 
erous elderberry plants. 

Three years ago we purchased from a 
northern nurseryman two dozen buffalo 
berry plants. These bushes resemble 
the elderberry scmewhat but the fruit 
is scattered about the bush, nice juicy 
red berries that resemble cranberries in 
flavor. We rather begrudge them to 
the birds, using quite a quantity our- 
selves for jelly, and even selling a few. 

Planting and caring for this thicket- 
fence has been a task at times but I am 
quite sure ‘it has paid us well. Without 
it we could not have befriended the 
birds without surrendering to them a 
great. quantity of the fruits which mean 
our living. We are more than glad we 
have this wild fruit thicket for its pro- 
fusion of blossoms in spring and early 
summer. As soon as the apple blossoms 
are gone the wild cherry trees are hung 
with snowy tassels that are richly fra- 
grant. In later spring and early sum- 
mer the umbels of snowy blossoms on 
the elderberries are as beautiful as any 
white blossomed shrub I have ever seen. 

And the joy of bird neighbors from 
“first call” before daylight till the stars 
are out is conducive to complete happi- 
ness on the fruit farm, its endless toil 
and possible failures notwithstanding. — 
J. in' t= a 





SELLING MY APPLES 

“T marketed a 6,000-bushel crop of 
apples in ten days, last year, direct to 
customers. Altho the price was low, still 
i realized a very satisfactory profit, be- 
eause I was able to cut most of the usual 
marketing costs,” says Mr. Harry 8. 
Bruitte, of Bristel county, Mass. 

“Tn 1921 I had 9,000 bushels of apples, 
for which I got $4,250 after paying thecost 
of picking, packing and grading, drayage, 
freight, a other commissions. It cost 
me 75 cents a bushel to put my crop on 
the market, and I had to take what I could 
get at that. I decided then that hereafter 
I’d sell direct to the consumers. 

“When my crop was ready this year I 
sent a postal to all the people I knew 
within a radius of fifteen miles, and did 
some advertising in the local papers that 
on a certain day I’d have so many bushels 
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of this and that variety for sale. I took 


no orders in advance. I advertised the 
apples at $1.60 per bushel, but limited 
each — to ten bushels. In exactly ten 
days I disposed of my entire crop of 
6,000 bushels. It cost me just nine cents 
a bushel. ; 

As each buyer arrived, he registered, 
giving his name and the variety he wanted. 
A card was given to him, and his order 
filled by a clerk when his turn came in the 
waiting line. 

“The sales took place in my large barn, 
the crop of = being piled on the 
cement floor. ad twenty clerks to take 
care of the customers. If I had marketed 
this crop of 6,000 bushels as I did in 1921 
thru the commission and storage chan- 
nels my costs on the bushel would have 
been $1.10 at least. Sell direct to the con- 
sumer is my motto for the future,” says 
Mr. Bruitte—E. W. 


PLOW DEEP 


“Plow deep while sluggards sleep” is 
as true today as it was a tall we: g an 
fifty years ago, but it is a slogan which is 
not as frequently acted upon as it should 
be in gardens. It is said that in European 
gardens which are spaded, the garden 
is often worked two or even three spits 
deep, a “‘spit’’ being the depth to which 
a spade can be driven. Now this depth 
may not be necessary but a garden plowed 
or spaded ten inches deep will give enough 
better results than six-inch plowing to 
make the work well worthwhile. 

At the same time the gardener should 
remember that in any work of this kind, 
increasing the depth of plowing must be 
done gradually. lf the garden or field has 
been plowed only six and one-half inches 
deep, better increase the depth of plowing 
by a half-inch or an inch each year, rather 
than increasing the whole depth all at 
once. Too much of the subsoil must not 
be brought.to the surface at one time. As 
you turn the soil, bringing up an inch or so 
of new subsoil, mix the ground thorol 
with the new subsoil, and if possible with 
manure or compost. In the fall you will 
be able to get one inch in this way and 
then in the spring you can get a little 
more, and the following fall you can go 
down another inch if youchoose. 

“Well begun, half done,” is so true in 
the garden that it is hard to pay too much 
attention to the plowing. 


GROWING NUT TREES 


‘What kind of nut trees would do well 
n rather low ground in central Illinois? 
llow would pecans do? Is grafting prac- 
ticable with nut trees?”’—R. G., Ill. 

here is only one answer to your ques- 
tion for the location described and that is 
the black walnut. The tree is hardy and 
vill grow to a large size in low, rich, moist 

‘il and is one of the most valuable for 
umber and the nuts command a good 
price for confectioners’ use. 

The shagbark or shellbark hickory 
vould be hardy but would not thrive so 
well in that location, neither would the 
\merican chestnut; both of these trees are 
be “eee adapted to hillsides or well drained 


Central Illinois is too far north for the 
pecan. You could not grow varieties of the 
size and quality so far north to compete 
n the open market with those grown in 
‘exas, the Carolinas or the Gulf Region. 
The “— walnut would not be hardy 

or the locality mentioned. 

Black walnuts and hickories thrive best 
‘hen the seeds are planted where the 
‘rees are to grow, they do not transplant 

sily. Grafted trees are expensive except 
vhen only a few are needed. The best 
uecthod of establishing a grove of good nuts 
vould be to plant the seeds then graft the 
young trees with a selected variety that 
128 a thin shell and good cracking quali- 
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HOto#2> 
Per Acre 


Some of the Richest and Best- 
Watered Land in North America 


oY fncaryy do you find the best virgin land in the 
world today—the richest soil, the most health- 
ful climate and copious streams, rivers, lakes and rain- 
fall that make a country fit for white men to live in? 

Where do you find such land ready awaiting the 
settler, with railroads built, law and order established 





y 
farms 1,600 acres. In 1915 won 
the Gold Medal at San Francisco 
Exposition for Marquis = 


in 1922 the sweepsta 
Barley at the Chicago 
Inter national. 


and community life 
already organized? 

There is only one 
country in the world 
where such land and such 
opportunity exist —Can- 
ada, the lard of your 
nearest neighbor. You 
have only to cross the 
imaginary line which di- 
vides Canada from the 
States and you’re in a 
country of cheaper, rich- 
er farms. Same kind -of 
soil as Dakota or Minne- 
sota, or Iowa, or Ohio, 
or New York, but newer. 
Same kind of people, in- 
stitutions, similar to the 
States and every bit as 
democratic. 


One of the Freest Countries in the World - 


Canada has good laws. Jus- 
tice is even-tempered but sure. 
Crime per head of population 
is lower in Canada than it is 
in the States. The new coun- 
try is well policed by the 
“Mounties”. 

In Canada life and property 
are safe. Schools, churches, 
stores, elevators—all those 
things are to be had within 
easy driving distance of new, 
rich, virgin land selling: at $15 
to $2@ per acre. 

Canada is a big country with 
various types of farming in 
the various sections of the 
country. In the East, dairy- 
ing, fruit owing, poultry 
Eek ane mixed es = 

tral Canada, mix arm- 
ing, beef cattle, hogs, dairy- 










Department of Immigration and Colonization 


Room A60 : 
Please send me your free book on Farm 


Opportunities in Canada. 


ing, poultry raising, fruit and 
vegetable growing. Ontario 
grows everything from peaches 
and tobacco to corn and wheat. 
The Western prairies are pro- 
ducing the finest grain crops 
in the world. Cattle fatten 
on the open range. Hogs and 
poultry do well. An agricul- 
tural empire is developing on 
the Canadian prairies. British 
Columbia is like Netra 
ton, but with better rainfall. 
Peaches, apples, small fruits, 
garden truck, poultry, horses 
and cattle thrive in the valleys 
of British Columbia. 


Let us send you a Canada 
book. It costs you nothing 
but your name and address. 
Use the coupon below. 










Ottawa, Canada 
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after 30 Days 
Free Trial 


The Melotte contains the famous suspended. 
~ py Positively cannot get out 
of balance, therefore cannot vibrate. Can't 
remix cream with milk. Runsso easily, bowl 
spins 25 minutes after Cay stop cranking 
unless you apply brake. No other separator 
has or needs a brake. Try it free for 30 days 
on your own farm. Test it — compare it 
with all others. 


No Money Down 


No Money Down —30 Days’ Free Trial — 
Easy Monthly Payments—15 Year Guaran- 
tee. No deposits—no papers to sign—use it 
as if it were your own separator. After 30 
days’ free trial, if you want to keep it send 

y the small sum of $7.50 and the balance 
in small monthly payments. The Melotte 
pays for itself from increased cream checks. 


‘or FREE Book 


for 
Mail the coupon for free catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream separa- 
tor. Be sure to send the coupon today ! 


The Melotte Separator 


#H. B. BABSON, U. 8. nager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-17 Chicago, Il. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif 














Without cost to me or obligation in any wey. please ‘ 
send me the catalog which tells the fall story 
of this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
its inventor and your 30-day free offer. 

Name... 

Post Office. 

County...... a 
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PUTS RED RASPBERRIES TO BED 


FOR eight years C. A. Bonar of Douglas 

county, Nebraska, has been putting his 
red raspberry bushes underground each 
fall to remain there all thru the winter, 
and as a result each year the production 
from his one-fourth acre has increased 
until in 1923 he gathered 101 twenty-four- 
pint crates, none of which brought lower 
than six dollars on the market. Besides, 
he disposed of some plants. 

In the picture you see his raspberry 
bushes as they appeared in June during 
one of the seasons of big production. The 
rows resembled tall hedge fences, and they 
bear fruit from the bottom to the very 
top, and people have come for miles to 
get a sight of this unique berry patch. 

Bonar worked out ideas of his own for 
handling his berries. He had observed 
that the red kind especially were quick to 
winter-kill, so one fall he took one short 
row, laid it down to earth, and covered 
it over, root, stem and branch. The fol- 
lowing spring he was surprised at the 
vigor of this short row after the uncover- 
ing. Both the growth of cane and the 
production of fruit were remarkable, he 
said, twelve cases of good berries having 
been taken. 

Gradually he enlarged on the idea until 
the patch arrived at its present fullness of 
what might be termed perfection. 

The canes after that first burying had 
a great tendency to spraddle about, so 
Bonar drove a stake at each hill and tied 
the canes up to it. But they grew so fast 
and so many stakes would be finally re- 
quired that posts were driven, five feet 
remaining above ground and on these 
wire was strung. This proved to be good, 





dj 








This is the stake that holds down the canes 
until they are covered with soil 


but the smooth wires allowed the canes 
to move about too freely. Now barb wire 
is used, and the barbs keep the canes 
and their ties quite firmly in place. 

Bonar sets the plants three feet apart 
in the row with rows four feet apart. 
Some of the canes would reach nine feet 
did the gardener not keep them snipped 
back to six feet, so the rows have the 
ey contour of well-trimmed hedge 
ences. 

Just as soon as the picking season is 
over Bonar goes along the rows with a 
special pair of shears and cuts the old 
canes off as closely to the ground as pos- 
sible. At the same time he cuts the strings 
that bind the canes to the barbed wires. 
But these old canes must not be removed 
at this time, for the new ones being ex- 
posed to the sun so suddenly after being 
in the protection of the older growth, 
would scald enough to cause much in- 
jury. Bonar discovered this in the first 
season of his experience. So the old canes 
|remain in place to die which lets the sun 
jgradually to the new canes, the fruit- 
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bearers for the year to come. Sometime 
toward fall this old wood is pulled out 
and burned while the new canes are made 
ready for their beds underground. 

Very thick leather gloves are worn whik 
the burying process 1s on. Bonar begin 
at one end of a row, laying several groups 
of canes down with the tops all in the 
same direction along the row. Naturally, 
this must be backward as he goes forward. 
He has made a score of special stakes for 
holding down the plants of a row section 
until he can pile the dirt over. After the 
burying, enough of the stakes appear 
aboveground to provide the worker a 
handhold. Then he is ready for another 
section of row. The picture gives the idea 
of the stakes clearly. 

A row of these raspberry bushes with 
its covering resembles a ridge in which 


‘ cabbage has been buried for winter keep- 


ing. 











Mr. Bonar may be particularly proud of 
the condition of his plants 


Covering the plants all by hand, as 
Bonar does, is hard work. t no one 
doubt it. However, it pays, declares 
Bonar. It takes four days with him work- 
ing alone to put down this quarter-acre, 
and then there is the digging out again 
in the spring, which occupies three days. 

As soon as the ground and the weather 
are fit for it, Bonar proceeds to remove 
the earth. Not one bit of any of the bushes 
have been showing thru the ridge. Each 
cane is lifted and tied separately to its 
barbed wire far enough away from any of 
its neighbors to avoid conflict. 

Six canes are enough to leave in any 
hill. These are chosen carefully and only 
in the spring. All others are snipped out. 

Bonar’s quarter-acre is kept as clean as 
the cleanest garden and it gets frequent 
manuring. 

“T was brought up in Kentucky, and 
one year I remember that I had a half- 
acre of tobacco,”’ Bonar related to the 
visitor. “I worked hard on it all summer 
and then in the fall I got only seventy- 
two dollars for it.”” So Bonar does not 
mind work. 

He came to Omaha, worked in a shoe 
factory, bought the raw five acres far out 
of the city, paid for it in installments, 
and then quit his job in town and devel- 
oped the place to its present good state. 
And it actually makes him more than 2 
living. —G. R. M. 


WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW 

An arber vitae windbreak that is now 
so thick that the rabbits go round it, 
keeps William H. Ashdown’s home in 
Rock Island county, Illinois, warm on the 
coldest days. : 

Ashdown planted the trees in 1907.They 
were planted the same day they were dug 
out of the nursery rows. A deep furrow 
was opened where the trees were to be set 
and very little digging by hand wes neces- 
sary. Only two failed to grow. That 
shows what right care does. 

For two years the weeds were kept down 
and the ground thoroly cultivated. After 
that no further attention was given. Set 
four feet apart, no cold wind ever goes 
thru the thickly interlaced branches. A 
greater distance would probably have 
been satisfactory, altho it would have 
taken longer to get so complete protection. 
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HERE is no catalog 
number for “happi- 
ness,” but we sell it 


just the same. You'll not find 
it illustrated, but it appears on 
every page. The frock for the 
young lady’s first party; the 
boy’s bicycle; dad’s radio; 
mother’s newcoat. Don’t they 
all mean happiness? Andcould 
all of them be had if Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. wasn’t able 
to sell good merchandise at 
such low prices? 

A customer recently wrote 
us: “I take great pleasure in 
showing my furniture to my 
neighbors. I shall always ad- 
vertise you by your honesty 
and great bargains.” 

Things like that—and 
every day’s mail contains a 
great many such letters— 
make us feel that we are a 
real factor in the lives of mil- 
lions of American families. 
You could hardly blame us 
for feeling a bit proud in 


Does Mapp 
Cost Too Much? 


SUCCESSFUL 


mess 


helping these folks to a little 
happiness they might not 
otherwise have been able to 
obtain. 

Sears,Roebuck & Co.brings 
the trading centers of the Old 
World and the New World 
as well direct to the doors of 
our nine million customers; 
they see in our catalogs, at 
prices they can afford, the 
things they need, and the 
luxuries they have wanted. 

One-fourth of all the fam- 
ilies in the United Statesknow 
that we guarantee them a sav- 
ing on everything they buy; 
know wesell only quality mer- 
chandise, honestly illustrated 
and described. They know, 
too, that we ship all orders 
in less than 24 hours. 

Our New Big Catalog for 
Fall and Winter is ready. It 
shows 35,000 bargains on 
everything needed for the 
family,the homeandthe farm. 


Send for it today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO ; 


DALLAS + 





Wows Lancest Spore 


PHILADELPHIA + 


KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE 


We own and operate Radio Station 
WLS, Tune in on 344.6 meters. 
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Send forYour FREE Copy 
If youhaven’t acopy of our New 
Big General Catalog, send for it 
today. This convenient coupon 
will bring you free our great Fall 
and Winter book, with its 


35,000 bargains, 
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Pr the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


Chicago + Philadelphia « Kansas City + Dallas - Seattle 65584 


Send Latest General Catalog. 


Name. 
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Driving 

Hundreds of thousands of 
motorists are enjoying 
better car performance, 
using less gas and oil 
because they changed 
their spark plugs asrecom- 
mended during Champion 


National Change Week 
last May. 


If you have not renewed 
your spark plugs this year, 
install a full set of Cham- 
pions now and enjoy 
easier starting and more 
power and speed during 
the coming winter. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 

Blue Box forall other cars, 75 cents. 

Know the genuine by the double- 
ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug 


Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. London 





















Paris 










Champion 
Priming 
Plug isa 
great aid to 
winter start- 
ing for 
motors not 
equipped 
with Prim- 
ing cocks. 
Sold every- 


where for $1. 
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When there are too many spuds for the 
cave pit storage is practiced 


HANDLING AND STORING 
POTATOES 


THE time of digging potatoes and 

kind of storage they have has much 
to do with their quality and the length 
of time they will keep.” This was the 
underlying principle in the success of 
Chas. Watson of Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, for he always had good potatoes to 
put on the market at any time of the 
year. He considered the digging and 
handling of potatoes to be a simple mat- 
ter, and it is, but there are a few simple 
precautions that must be practiced to 
get the best results. 

Mr. Watson never dug his potatoes 
until they were thoroly ripe. Nor did 
he try to dig them when the ground was 
wet. He made it a rule never to dig 
potatoes until the ground was dry enough 
to drop off the tubers when they were 
plowed out. He wanted them not only 
clean but dry. This was his first rule 
for he knew that potatoes that are 
stored when wet are apt to heat and rot. 

His second rule was not to store them 
in bins more than two or three feet 
deep. If they are piled deeper than this 
he uses some old crates in the middle of 
the pile to give proper ventilation. 

The third rule was to keep the pota- 
toes as cool as possible and out of the 
sunlight. Sunlight makes the potato 
green and bitter. Such potatoes are un- 
fit for food. If potatoes are stored in a 
light cellar, even tho not in the direct 
sunlight, they should be well covered 
for indirect light will have the same 
effect. Mr. Watson found that when the 
potatoes were stored in the cellar of his 
house, which was furnace heated and 
very dry, the potatoes wilted and shriv- 
eled and started to sprout early in the 
spring. 

To get away from the light, dryness 
and the heat, he dug a cave. The ground 
here was none too well drained and the 
potatoes rotted because of an excess of 
moisture. This was later remedied by 


tiling the ground and ventilating the 
cave. After that the conditions were 
ideal. There was moisture enough but 


not too much; the air was cool but the 
temperature never dropped to the freez- 
ing point. 

Oftentimes he had more potatoes than 
the cave would accommodate. These he 
stored in pits dug into the ground in 
some well drained place. This was 
usually about two feet deep and four or 
five feet wide. The potatoes were put 
into this pit, a string of tile was laid 
thru them and out thru the top in the 
shape of a chimney. They were covered 
with a layer of straw. When the weather 
became cooler, a layer of dirt was thrown 
over the straw. Then when needed an- 
other layer of straw and some more dirt 
was used. The idea was to keep the 
potatoes as cool as possible but still 
above the freezing point. In cold win- 
ter weather the tile chimney was plugged 
with straw to keep out the cold—A.A.B. 


CURING POPCORN PROPERLY 
There are few farmers who raise pop- 
corn on a commercial basis, but a great 
yey of those who reside in the corn- 
elt plant enough for home use. 


Many 
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seem to have difficulties in curing the 
finished product and usually consider it . 
matter of luck. As a matter of fact, if 
the right procedure is taken the curing is 
a simple process. 

Popcorn should be allowed to remain on 
the stalks in the field until thoroly ripe 
and hard. It should then be cut and pu: 
in small shocks. Tie a twine around each 
shock near the top so as to make it cone- 
shaped. This will help shed the water an 
prevent molding. After about two week: 
the corn should be husked out and placed 
in an attic on a piece of chicken netting 
or screen suspended from the roof .so that 
rats and mice will not have access to it. 

Later in-the season, when cold weather 
comes and the corn has dried thoroly, it 
should be taken to a cold , if your 
attic is not cold. This step has a very im- 
portant os, on the popping quality of 
your corn. If allowed to remain where it is 
warm and dry, there will not be sufficient 
moisture left in \the kernels to do more 
than ¢rack the shells, but if kept where it 
is cold it will pop nicely when brought to 
the fire. 

Popcorn that has become too dry can 
be aided somewhat by putting a very smal! 
aw of water on it before putting into 
the popper.—F. R. T., Wis. 





A WINTER SUPPLY OF 
VEGETABLES 


A pit storage or a ‘‘storage house’”’ made 
of an old box or barrel will keep vegetables 
satisfactorily if care is used in its construc- 
tion. 

The pit must be so located as to make 
sure that no water can get into it. Special 
care should be ‘taken to see that the 
drainage is good. The box or barrel is 
then laid on its side and covered with 
alternate layers of straw and earth. The 
number of layers of these will depend 
upon the severity of the climate. Where 
winters are very cold two or three layers 
of each material will be needed. Each 
of these should be six or eight inches in 
thickness. A very good way is to apply 
eight inches of straw next the barrel or 
box then five or six inches of dirt, five or 
six of straw, and as much dirt as may be 
needed for protection. By making a door 
of the head of the barrel or box lid and 
covering this with straw and dirt as the 
rest, the storage pit can be gotten into 
during any but the most severe weather. 

Into this storage can go any of the 
vegetables that require a cool moist 
storage atmosphere, such as potatoes, 
parsnips, carrots, salsify, beets, turnips, 
cabbages, ete. Cabbage may be buried 
in the ground or placed in a barrel sunk 
into the soil and covered. 

Onions will keep best if stored in a cool 
and dry atmosphere. Sweet potatoes 
and squashes will keep best if stored in 
a warm and dry place. 

Parsnips and salsify are not injured by 
freezing and may be left in the ground 
over winter. Enough of a supply to last 
during the winter months should be placed 
in the storage above déscribed or under 
cool moist conditions. Both of these vege- 
tables are improved in quality by exposing 
them to the freezing weather. 

If a cool and moist cellar is available, 
carrots, parsnips, celery and salsify may be 
stored in moist sand keeping the tempera- 
ture low and the sand moist. If the sand 
drys out these roots will shrivel. Celery 
can often be kept growing for sometime 
in this way and will be blanched very well 
if the room is dark. 

Vegetables raised in the garden will 
greatly reduce the grocery bills during the 
winter months if they are properly stored. 

Apples may be stored successfully in the 
pit but they are apt to absorb the flavors 
of the vegetables if stored with them. A 
separate pit should be provided.—L. G. 


See that plenty of ventilation is provided 
in the storage cave. 
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“I have run my Buick 12,000 miles, over 
the roughest roads, on Goodyear balloon 
tires, and the wear is hardly noticeable on 
them. Goodyear balloons absorb small 
bumps and abrupt shocks on railroad cross- 
ings, small stones, etc. My car pulls better 
in sand beds and in mud, because of the 
wonderful All-Weather Tread traction. I 
believe these tires will run 25,000 miles.” , 
—B. W. Moncrier, Prattville, Ala. y 











“Goodyear balloon tires on my Fran 
sedan have gone over 15,000 miles to 
and look for about 7,000 miles 
While a Franklin is not a hard riding) 
these tires improved the riding co 
immensely, and I find I have much g; 
road — and nom from ski 
I am glad to report ¢ y= tire 
—Artuur E. Suane, HvEtsens 
Suane, Newark, N. J 








“T have run a set of Goodyear balloon 
on a Ford sedan more then 20,000 
over all kinds of roads. The tires t 
looked like new and I can say that I 
sold on Goodyear balloons for more speed 
power and comfort. I also believe that 
averaged better than 234 miles more on a 
gallon of gasoline and it has never been 
necessary for me to use chains." —C.O. Lee, 
Lee Brothers Motor Co., Madison, Minn, 
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Strength-or Elasticity? 


SUPERTWIST results furnish the answer 


For a good many years, tire makers con- 
sidered strength the most desirable at- 
tribute of an automobile tire. 


Consequently they built and sold tires 
designed primarily to resist the shocks 
and blows of high-speed highway travel. 


But the public was not entirely satis- 
fied; it wanted durable tires, but it 
wanted more comfort along with such 
durability. 

Goodyear had experimented for years 
with tires at low air pressure to pro- 
vide the comfort desired. 


It was easy to make tires larger and 
inflate them lower, but it was a prob- 
lem to make them durable. 


To accomplish this it was necessary 
to develop a new material differing in 
principle from any previously used, 
the now famous Goodyear SUPERTWIST 
cord fabric. 

This new material is distinguished by su- 
perior elasticity; it far outstretches the 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 
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‘the actual experience of users shows 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 














A set of Goodyear balloon tives on our 
ckard Single-Six delivered 24,750 miles in 
oil fields, where there were no roads and 
re we had to contend with mesquite 


:: and sharp rocks. We have standard- 






















= @ on Goodyear tires and tubes for our 
he fleet of 5 passenger cars and 14 pneu- 

-equipped heavy duty trucks and 
"ers." — R. C. Bowen, Bowen Bros., 
“enridge, Texas. 




























7 Ford compe has covered 14,900 miles 
__. {Goodyear balloon tires under severe 
| ditions. I have it specially geared —ae 
‘ed and many of its day’s runs have been 
er 300 miles. The left front tire is still 
te original casing. The other three aver- 
ged 12,000 miles before replacement. I 
have enjoyed remarkable freedom from 
nctures.""—G. G, Byrnes, Byrnes Motor 

.» Springfield, Mass. 













































“After reading your booklet on ‘Balloon 
Tires’ I determined to try out this type as 
soon as omg a The claims made in the 
booklet have been fully sustained, for I 
still have this set of Goodyear balloon tires 
on my car, after more than ten thousand 
miles, and I can say these tires have been 
the most satisfactory I] have ever had dur. 
ing my eleven years of car ownership.” — 


Joun B. Haves, Rochelle, Jil. 




























































breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


Like the new-type tire itself, it is made 
to absorb shock through a stout spring- 
iness, rather than to resist it parle 
through strength. 


When a Goodyear Tire made of SUPER- 
TWIST strikes a stone, theelastic cords 
give to the impact—yield, stretch and 
recover—like rubber bands. 


More cords come into play to take the 
strain, the blow is smothered in resil- 
ience, any chance of cord breakage is 
minimized; utmost protection thus is 
afforded against stone bruise or similar 
damage. 


These are not theoretical advantages; 


today’s Goodyear Tire to be a marvel 
of endurance and economy. 

You can insure these qualities from 
your Own tire investment merely b 
insisting on Goodyears—and Guod- 
years cost you no more. 





LAR 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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radio use. 


“C” Battery. 


New York 







in the “Eveready Grow,” 
WEAF New York 
WJAR —— 
WEE! Bos 
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Evereapy “B” Batteries are noted for their 
long-lasting qualities and dependable power. 
They are sold everywhere, so that no matter 
where you live Evereadys are obtainable in just 
the size your receiver requires, 

Eveready provides a radio battery for every 
The famous Eveready Columbia 
Dry Cell “A” Battery, Eveready “B” Batteries 
in many sizes, and the economical Eveready 
Buy Evereadys for their long 
life and power—they last longer. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 9 P. M. 
(Bastern Standard Time) 
For real radio enjoyment, tell your customers to tune 
broadcast through stations— 
[TS Worcester WWJ 
won Bu@alo 
WCAE Pittsburgh 
Piliadelphia WSAI Cincinnath WCC Le 




















Inc. 
San Francisco 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 






























OGER W. BABSON avers Fort 

Meade is one of the two best 
investment points in Florida. For 
details write the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


FORT MEADE, FLORIDA 


Trucking—Citrus—Industries 
$10 an acre up, de- 


SOUTH DA KOTA pending on location 


and improvements. They will never be lower. South 








Farm lands from 


Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, small grains 
Real diversification. Healthful and pleasant climate 
Goo i dairy country. Homeseekers excursion tickets on 
all railroads at one fare plus $2, every Tuesday until 
De eanber lst See it for yourself. For free map, de- 


secriptive ci>culars, and all information write to 
SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Division 113, Pierre, South Dakot® 





NEED MORE PAY? 


Ail men-women, 18 Lo 65 Wanu 
tor Government Positions, $140- 
vite Mr, Ozment, 150 


to qualify themselves 
, traveling or local. 
» St. Louls, Mo., wunmediately. 








Happy Home in 


GE COUNTY 


Hills and 1500 lakes. De-' 
lightful year-round climate. 
Fruit, vegetable, poultry 
iry, general farms. Twoand 
three crops annually. Rare in- 
vestment opportunities. Pro- 
gressive towns, paved roads, 
good schools, churches. For 
FREE booklet write: 














Orange County 
/Chamber of Com- 






merce, 51 State 
jj Bank Building, 
Ortando, Florida. 









12 CONCORD GRAPEVINES 22° Si.) R rR bei rec 
Peonies $1. (prepaid). We save you 40% on trees and 
Shrubs. Wholesale list /ree.Weleh Nursery, Shenandesh lowa 









HAUL AND HANDLE APPLES CARE. 
FULLY 


Careless handling results in the loss of 
much of the annual apple crop. A great 
quantity of the fruit is damaged in the 
haul to market. Even today, to a gr 
extent, the apples, both ledes and packed, 
are hauled in wagons, and these shake an 
bump the fruit so it becomes damaged, if 
care is not taken. In the large apple dis- 
tricts, motor trucks are now used for hau!- 
ing the apples to market. The trucks hav: 
not lowered the cost of operation perhape, 
in one sense, but they have reduced the 
time, labor and difficulty of hauling. 

The growers who own big farms or 
ranches usually have their own motor 
trucks, and haul no fruit by wagon; but 
the small individual growers cannot afford 
to maintain trucks for a short time only 
during the packing season, and they find it 
more convenient and economical to con- 
tract for the hauling. On one Wisconsin 
farm arrangments are made with a dray 
company in the nearby village to haul 
the fruit to market during t e picking 
season. ‘Trucks are desirable for their 
speed, smooth carriage and large capacity. 
I have seen large trucks haul as many as 
three hundred Gems at a load, and even 
loose fruit can be hauled for long distances 
to central packing houses without injuring 
the fruit if the trucks are not greatly over- 
loaded. Both trucks and wagons should 
be equipped with special racks so as to ob- 
tain proper distribution of the load and to 
facilitate loading and unloading of the 
boxes. 

I have found that every operation in 
handling the fruit from the tree to the rail- 
road car must be carried out with care so 
that the fruit does not get damaged in the 
least, for any injury will cause deteriora- 
tion and loss. Apples should never be 
handled roughly, but they are frequently 
so handled, especially when the harvesting 
of the crop must be rushed. Often, to pre- 
vent freezing, the apples must be picked 
several weeks before they can be packed 
and stored, and as very few growers have 
sufficient loose fruit storage space on their 
farms, the apples must suffer. Apples that 
have been handled and packed in a hurry 
often have to be repacked by the shippers. 

Much of the decay in Northwestern ap- 
ples is caused by blue mold. This disease 
seldom affects sound fruit, but very easily 
starts on injured apples. These may be- 
come sufficiently damaged for the rot to 
start by bruising i in the picking operation, 
by emptying them carelesssly into the 
re boxes, by stacking the filled 
slatted-bottom orchard boxes on stubble, 
by carelessly loading the boxes, and by 
hauling them over rough roads. Blue 
mold makes the affected tissue of the 
fruit soft, therefore the disease is often 
called soft-rot. The spots are light brown 
and have a musty odor, and at an ad- 
vanced stage of the disease blue-green pro- 
tuberances appear which produce number- 
less spores, all able to start new rots. The 
fungus, however, cannot penetrate the 
sound skin of an apple, but must enter 
thru a puncture, scratch, etc. The spread 


| of blue mold in the packages may be pre- 


vented by wrapping the fruit.—C. O., 
Minn. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BEEKEEPERS 


Following the reasoning of the Iowa 
Supreme Court in an earlier case, the 
Mississippi Supreme Court lately decided 
that where a keeper of bees so places 
the hives that he , heel foresee injury 
to adjoining landowners, persons traveling 
along = nearby highway, or others, he 
may held liab ble for such injuries 





Clenens vs. Kellogg, 102 Southern 
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Reporter, 562). 

In the Iowa case (Parsons vs. Manser, 
93 Northwestern Reporter, 86) it ap- 
neared that defendant, a farmer, kept 
hee-hives near a hitching-post near his 
house. Plaintiff, a peddler, hitched a team 
there. While he was in the house, the bees 
ittacked the horses, stinging them to 
leath. The court affirmed judgment for 
ijamages in plaintiff’s favor saying: 

“True, bees may not be confined like 
the wild beasts. To roam seems to be 
ecessary to their existence. They fly 
vreat distances, and, if interfered with, 
or their course obstructed, they are likely 
to resent by the use of their only available 
weapon. Everyone harboring ‘wild 
creatures” is charged with knowledge of 
their habits and evil propensities... . 
There is no reason for an exception in 
favor of the bee . . . . But they are very 
iseful, the apiary often furnishing a live- 
lihood, and generally proving a source of 
profit. . . . For this reason the rule of 
ibsolute liability for the consequences of 
injuries received from wild beasts kept 
in confinement . . . ought not to be ex- 
tended to creatures so nearly domesticated 

. Serious injuries from them are 
very rare, and, unless some want of care 
in their management is shown, the owner 
ought not to be held responsible for dam- 
ies occasioned by them . . . . Nothing 
ould be done by the keeper of bees to 
protect all from their attacks. These 
might oceur miles from the hives, and 
beyond his reach. But they have fixed 
habitations . . . The location of these 
is always a matter for his determination, 
ind it is not too much to exact of him the 
exercise of ordinary prudence in so placing 
the hives as to avoid unnecessary danger 
to those who are likely to make lawful 
ise of the premises or highway nearby.” 

The court held that the jury reasonably 
ould find that defendant was negligent 
n placing the hives near a hitching post 
to which visitors were impliedly invited 
to tie their horses. 

Reference is made, however, to a New 
York decision in which it was held that 
where bees had been kept in the same 
place for eight years without having mo- 
lested any one, the keeper was not negli- 
gent.—A. L. H. 8. 


STORING THE HONEY 


Honey should never be stored in a damp 
place or one that is subject to sudden 
changes of temperature. A warm room is 
far better than a cave or basement cellar 

nless it be a furnace room where the 
ir is always dry and warm. Honey is very 
sily spoiled by moisture or bad odors if 

is exposed to them, and even honey 
hat is in sealed jars should be kept in a 

rm room or one that does not drop to a 

ry low temperature. Cold and quick 

hanges will cause good honey to granu- 
te, and while this does it no harm it 
ikes it less salable usually, and requires 
melting carefully not to injure the flavor. 
| have known honey in a moist atmosphere 
» absorb enough water from the air to 
\use it to sour, for it has as great an affini- 
y for water as has sugar or salt.—L. H. C. 








HOW PFAFFLIN SELLS THE CROP 
Continued from page 38 


on the Municipal Market. Those driving 
to the orehard will get a reduction of 25 
ents per bushel and in five bushel lots an 
iditional 10 pereent discount.” 

Pfafflin was selling his peaches last year 
t from a dollar to a dollar and a half a 

ishel more than anyone else was getting. 
'urthermore, he had no trouble disposin 
{ his crop. Guarantees of quality and 
honest packing and dealing are making 
Pfafflin’” an adjective deseribing first- 
class peaches in and around his market 
town, 


Many of the principles Pfafflin is 


sing to sell his peaches are applicable to 
iny other farm crops. 
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to a limited 


FR 


HIS announces the 1926 sessions of the Advance-Rumely 
Power Farming Schools, which are free to farmers in 
your district. It announces, too, a new departure — the 
limiting of students accepted for each school. 
So rapidly has attendance at these schools grown that last 
year, despite ourcomplete facilities, classes wereovercrowded. 
Therefore, to maintain our standards of thoroughness— 
to insure each student the personal attention required—we 
are obliged to limit the number of students each school may 
accept. This calls for prompt action. If you care to have 
this fine training, see the Rumely dealer in your district for 
details. It’s a case of the “‘early bird.” 


Advance-Rumely 





number of farmers 


POWER FARMING 


SCHOOLS 


Eighth Season—1926 


Bigger and better in every way than ever before. This year tractor 
work—both lecture and laboratory—will be done on the new and 
amazing Light-Weight OilPull tractor. In addition you will study the 
famous Rumely Ideal Separator. Also Rumely corn harvesting ma- 
chinery. Equipment has been improved. New ideas have been incor- 
porated. Everything is just one year ahead of last year. What hundreds 
of delighted students have already called “‘the greatest schools of their 
kind in existence,” will be better and greater than ever before. 


“Free to those who qualify” 


There is a way by which this thorough and practical training may be 
had free of charge. It is easy. Hundreds meet the requirements each 
year. And hundreds know the training they get means gain—profit— 
in their work. You can do it easily—if you do not delay. Just mail 
the coupon for details of free offer, quota of school in your section, etc. 

If you don’t want to be an “Iwishihad,” tear out the coupon at 
once and mail it, or see the local Rumely dealer. Address Dept. ~ A. 


Schools will be held at the following points: 


Aberdeen, S. D. LaPorte, Ind. In Canada 
Columbus, Ohio Madison, Wis. Calgary, Alta. 
Des Moines, Ia. Minneapolis, Minn. Regina, Sask. 
Fargo, N. D. Omaha, Nebr. Saskatoon, Sask. 
Harrisburg, Pa Peoria, Ill. Toronto, Ont. 
Kansas City, Mo. Wichita, Kans. Winnipeg, Man. 
ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
(Incorporated) . 
La Porte, Indiana 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, grain 
and rice threshers, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, bean hullers, 
silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches. 
Serviced through 33 Branches and Warehouses 
eee ee eee eee eee ee ee es 
ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
| Dept. A, (incorporated) LaPorte, Indiana q 
Please send details of Free Enrollment Offer, dates and other information 
regarding the Advance-Rumely Power Farming Schools in my district. 
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BUT; railroad is still 
the mainstay of the farm. 
Even though you sell your prod- 
ucts at the farm, or truck to a 
town near by, the RAILROAD 

serves you: 


For grain and vegetables and fruit 


and stock must delivered BY 
RAIL finally at distant markets— 
or you could not dispose of your 
products: 
For the output of mills and pack- 
ing houses must be moved BY RAIL 
—or your crops and stock could 
not be sold: 
For the distribution of foodstuffs 
from plants and wholesale houses 
to consumers must be handled BY 
RAIL—or your farm products 
could not find a market. 

\y 
It is equally true that the railroad 
is dependent upon agriculture for 


its existence. 
\y 


Having so much in common, each 
is best served when the other is 
prosperous. 

Por seventy-five years the Milwaukee Rail- 


road has been closely identified with the 
development of this western country. 
Ie has spared no effort or expense to make 


the use of its facilities convenient and 
profitable for its friends on the farms. 


Milwaukee ¢ St.Paul 
Raitway 
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Ae ¥F: 
Mid-wa 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Hiere rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you imagine a 
better place to live and enjoy life! 

Whe famous Indian River oranges afd 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples eos an income for 
every month in the year. 

Unexcelled climate; splendid tfalisporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
write for attractive booklet. 


Executive Secreta 
FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE 
is calling you 


SE TT 
Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVENTOR vention Blank an@ guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent” Send model o* 


ketch of i our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
RANDOLPH & CO...” Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. c 
ful Farming every 
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:|the increased speed of the tractor over 





month are safe propositions. We use to 
publish ads for questionable dealers. 








MOVE FRUIT RAPIDLY 


Get everything ready for the apple 
harvest well before the rush begins, for 
every day lost between picking and storing 
of your apples may mean a whole week 
lost from the possible length of safe 
storage. 

Even a few hours may make a vast 
difference. This is particularly true of the 
fall apples. When it comes to the har- 
vesting of the late winter stuff,.a few 
hours delay is naturally of less importance 
when the days are cool, but warm days 
during apple harvest are as hard on fruit 
as weeks of storage. 


PREPARATION FOR SPRING 
PLANTING 

If you are figuring on planting out any 
small fruits, orchard, grapes, or in fact 
anything of that sort which will occupy 
the ground for a long time to come, this 
fall is the time to get things in readiness. 

Other things being equal, the und 
best. suited to such a planting will be one 
which has had on it this year a cultivated 
crop. Give it a liberal application of well- 
rotted manure, and plow it under. Plow 
deep. This is the last deep plowing the 
ground is going to get. Leave the ground 
rough thru the winter, and in the spring 
just before planting, the final preparation 
should be given. This will consist of disc- 
ing, harrowing, or such other treatment as 
is necessary to put the soil in first-class 
condition. 

You will also find it decidedly advan- 
tageous to your order for plants in 
early. By means choose first quality 
plants. mmercial growers use one-year 
old plants as a general rule, always, how- 
ever, selecting top grades and paying par- 
ticular attention to freedom from disease. 


HARVESTING CORN WITH ME- 
CHANICAL POWER 
Continued from page 14 


one and one-half acres in two hours. 
Put two such men in the field with a wagon 
and it will take 33144 days to husk 100 
acres. At 50 bushels to an acre, the field 
would yield 5,000 bushels and the cost 
would be as follows: 





5,000 bushels at 7 cente...... .. .$350.00 
Team at $4 a day.. Peis . 133.34 
Wagon at 50 cents........ 16.66 
Board, etc., for 2 menat$laday each 66.66 

auntida de cnesebwicenant $566.66 


Where each man has a team and , 
the figures for wagon and team would be 
doubled, thus increasing the cost of hand 
husking that much more. With the horse- 
drawn mechanical picker and husker 
traveling at two miles or a little less an 
hour and ten hours a day the machine 
would cover 7) acres a day. * To be per- 
fectly fair let us say six acres a day running 
50 bushels to the acre, which means pick- 
ing and husking 300 bushels per day. In 

dition to the machines, this requires 
7 horses, 2 wagons and 2 men. To com- 
plete the job 1624 days would be required, 
with the following cost: 





7 horses at $2 a day each........... $233.34 
2 wagons at 50 cente a day each..... 16.66 
ee OP Gs 6 och ccaéccedcccas 

We nodes ees4 eerpassatdenel $333 .33 


Here then is a difference of $233.33 in 
favor of the corn picker, a saving which 
would more than pay for the machine in 
tavo years. There is also a saving of time 
which is made available for other things. 
When the picker and wagon are pulled 
by a tractor, it takes only one team and 
two men, or &@ man and a boy, and with 


horses 100 acres can be harvested in about 
ten days. 





October, 1925 





ONE THOUSAND 
Mortgage Foreclosed 
Farms 


Improved and unimproved in 
MINNESOTA NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA and MONTANA 
Owned and controlled by more than 
one hundred Banks, Life Insurance 
Companies, Farm Loan Companies 
and Receivers : 


FOR SALE 


at from 40 to 75 per cent of actual value 


LOW PRICES 


Small Cash Payments 

Easy Terms 
The quien opportunity to acquire a 
farm home that has occurred since the 
days of the free homesteads—a chance 
of a lifetime made possible by the mis- 
fortunes of war and undoubtedly will 
never come again in all North America. 
You owe it to yourself and those dependent 
upon you to 


ACT AT ONCE 


Write today for our big 

FREE CATALOGUE OF FARMS 
in any of the above states. 

Tell us what you want and how yon are 
situated. Your correspondence will be confi- 
dential. 

We sell farms exclusively for financial institu- 
tions and officers authorized by the Courts. 


ALL TITLES GUARANTEED 
References; Any bank in the Twin Cities. 
Address or call on 
Luse Land & Development 
Company 
312 Commerce Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
































Sweeten the soil 
~increase 


Sour soi] means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase 
oa. @ dividends. 
Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or 
dry lime. Uniform 16-ft. spread. Force feed. 
No windage waste—no clogging. Does double 
the work of wheel seeder—costs much less. 
Attaches to wagon without pomoring endgate 
~strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. * 


Half the 
gears and s kets. Ca ity 100 to 10,000 
pounds. F ——B— 2 AH, 
FREE “When to Seed” Chart 
is is a t guide and quick reference f 
planting aff Kinds of wea, “Teas quantity of 


required per acre, yields in crops 
etc. We'll also 
Fertilizer and 






send circulars on Peoria a 
other new farm tools. Write today. 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2549 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
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SHAW Garden Tractor 


HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 


G Weeds, Lawns. Also 
3. Seeds,’ Cultivates, runs belt Ctr- 
wo peed gear, 24 H-P. Motor. culars 
Sorw ure. bon tees 8. F. Gsiesburs, Kens, Free 





Grow Ginseng Roota sell for $14.00 Dept. 0,503 seeds, 1.00 
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OUR ANNUAL BILL FOR RUST 
Continued from page 13 


pushed under it out of the way. 

Here is a machine shed built by Charles 
Hardy, Iowa, in 1923. It is twenty-four 
feet wide and sixty feet long. Studs are 
eight feet high. In many localities the 
lumber and cement could be bought for 
$4170, while the labor would be a small 
matter as the farmer who is at all handy 
with tools could erect the structure if 
these plans and instructions are followed. 
Che plan and specifications were drawn 
by C. M. Frudden. 

Run the concrete foundations up above 
the ground line about a foot to keep the 
wooden framework dry. Leave space for 
the doors on the sides and end. While 
the concrete is still soft, set anchor bolts 
every six feet along the wall. Let the 
threaded end project up about two and a 
half inches so that when the concrete is 
hard the 2x6 sill can be bolted to the ma- 
sonry work. 

Studs are placed every two feet around 
the building and a double 2x4 plate placed 
on top. Arrange for the door openings to 
suit yourself. For the hay loader a door 
ten feet high can be placed in one end. 
The other doors along the south side would 
be eight feet high, and probably eight feet 
wide, and as many as desired. Rafters 

re 2x6’s placed every two feet. They are 
sixteen feet long and covered with cheap 
sheating lumber and edge grain shingles 
placed five inches to the weather. They 
ire nailed with zinc nails to insure a forty- 
year roof. This roof must be braced to 
prevent sagging. Run a 2x6 every ten 
feet across the building from plate to plate. 
Spike it along side the rafters. Then tie 
it up to the rafters, as shown in the cross 
section sketch, with two ten-inch boards. 
six-inch drop siding is used to box in the 
= 1e¢ . 

\ list of the materials used in the con- 
struction of this money-saver macbine 
shed follows: 

25 sacks cement for foundation walls 

240 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

168 lin. ft. 2x6 sills 

60—2x4'’x8’ studs 

24—2x4’’x16’ end studs and door jambs 

62—2x6’’x16’ rafters 

15,800 edge grain cedar shingles 
1,600 ft. roof sheating 
5—2x6'’x24’ cross ties 
10—1x10’x7’ cross tie braces 

332 lin. ft. 1x4” trim 

2,000 ft. 6” drop siding 

72 lin. ft. 1x8 » om cleats 

62 lin. ft. ridge roll 

2 ball finials 

i—1x12”x16’ cornice 
4—2x2’’x12’ lookouts 

6 barn sash four light 9x12” 

In Cherokee county in northern Iowa, 

oe match is held each fall. Work 

is judgec on straightness of furrow, uni- 
formity of depth, ete. No contestant 
comes to the match with a rusty plow 
poorly adjusted and rickety harnesses. 
Plowshares shine like polished silver and 
every bit of equipment is in perfect order. 
These contests have taught farmers that 
good work cannot be done with poorly 
kept equipment. When the plows used 
in this contest are pulled out of the fur- 
row at night, they are oiled or greased, 
Chey are kept sharp and as a result, all do 
their work as they were intended to do it. 
_ At the Provincial plowing match held 
in Ontario, Canada, during 1922, one of the 
winning plows had been imported from 
Scotland and had seen seventy-five years 
of service on Ontario farms. It had turned 
thousands of acres of land and was still 
sound and good for many more years. 
Some men will break up and wear out a 
good plow in five years. 
Only the very rich can afford to neglect 
elr farm machinery. Going without 
proper housing facilities for farm equip- 
! — is a luxury the average man cannot 
tand., 
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Let This Be | 


Your California Winter 


There’s a different land here—a land of mountains and sea, 

of lovely vistas of green country-side where snow-capped 

peaks stand at the edge of the distant landscape, of infinite 
variety of things to see and do. 


OU'LL be thinking soon about where 

you'll go this winter. Vacation time 
is close at hand when you can get away 
from routine for weeks and months. It's 
time ow to plan for a Southern Califor- 
nia visit. 

For here is the place of places where 
you can find bodily and spiritual refresh- 
ment. There's a Southern sun and a 
Northern air. There’severy kind of out- 
door fun. There's comfort and con- 
venience and reasonable living. 


. The great metropolitan city of Los 
Angeles provides the world of entertain- 
ment that you expect a great city to 
offer, including movies in the making. 
In Pasadena, on New Year's Day, the 
Tournament of Roses isas lovely a spec- 
tacle as you will ever see anywhere. In 
San Bernardino, in February, the Nation- 
al Orange Show visualizes the wealth 
and the romance of citrys growing. 


You can climb a mile-high peak, Mt. 
Lowe, by trolley. You can visit dozens 
of Hot Springs. You canrideover the roll- 
ing hills of Orange County to sparkling 
Laguna Beach. You can delight in the old 
Missions, reminiscent’ of California's 
early days. You can go by motor bus to 
unique Palm Springs, a desert oasis in- 
comparable. You can see old Spain re- 


created in the lovely Ojai Valley. You 
can enjoy Santa Barbara in its unsur- 
passed scenic setting. You can thrillat 
the wonders revealed from the glass bot- 
tom boats at Santa Catalina Island. You 
can reach a foreign land, Old Mexico, in 
only a few hours by train or motor. 

There’s no place in all the world quite 
like Southern California, no other that 
offers so much in entertainment suited to 
every taste. 

And for you, too, there's the absorbing 
interest of an agricultural region that 
leads the world in wealth of products. 
Oranges, lemons, walnuts, olives, figs, 
avocados are only a few of them. Con- 
sider, for example, that there are 107 com- 
mercial crops grown within 35 miles of 
Los Angeles. 

This is the place for you to come this 
winter, to get away from routine, to be 
recreated. You'll enjoy every minute of 
a stay here. Hotels, bungalows, apart- 
ments, and boarding houses meet every 
requirement. 

Send the coupon below and let us tell 
you more about it, or ask your nearest 
railroad ticket agent. Plan now to come 
to this winter vacation land you'll always 
remember and that you'll be glad to visit 
again and again. 


Southern California 


Year "Round Vacation Land Supreme 


The growth and wealth of Southern California 
are indicated by the following figures pertaining 
to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Assessed valuation(1925). . . $2,910,076,088 
Agricultural production (1924) . 82,588,993 
Bank deposits (1925, more than). $1,000,000,000 

Oil production (1924) . . 120,000,c004arrels 








2 ee 6 a OED ee See 2 ee 6 ee 2 ee se 


Au-Year Civs or Sournern Cauirrornia, 
Dept. W-10, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

I am planning to visit Southern California this winter. 3 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 


D Los Angeles (C2 San Bernardino 


() Oravive Santa Barbara 
CF) Riverside (0 Ventura 
Di: nhaocaspab eakhédnds xnsaneiaten< dita 
il SID, «xs citinwnsousdedeetanegantstanes eepameenee ° 
7 Cs wncchsoobbadbbecketnntee OUATB ae sc ccvtonsesies ° 
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October, 1925 


Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


WINS STATE HONORS 


HREE years of club work brought 
I Arthur Windom of Adams county, 
Iowa, state honors on his calf in the 
baby beef show at the 1925 lowa state 
fair. This show was probably one of the 
largest ever held and competition was keen. 
Arthur is seventeen years old. This year 
he is a senior in high school 
When Arthur started his calf on feed 
December Ist, it weighed 440 pounds. It 
tipped the scales at the fair at 1,800 
pounds. Its feed consisted of shelled corn, 
oats, whole barley, linseed oilmeal and a 
little alfalfa hay. Buck has never seen 











green pasture because Arthur does 
not believe in pasture for quick gains. 
During the time Buck was on feed, if the 
scales tell the truth, he gained a little more 
than two pounds per day and the cost of 
feed per pound of gain was fourteen cents. 
Arthur said he would feed the same way 
again if he were in business on a commer- 


cial ] 


SCAIC. 

WHY I BELONG TO A DAIRY CLUB 

Lester Cotner of North Dakota was the 
winner in the state dairy essay contest 
conducted by the North Dakota dairy- 
men's association last spring. 

He wrote: “If it were not for owning 
a calf and belonging to a dairy calf club, 
I probably would not take so much interest 
work at home. Since I have been 


in my 

in a calf club, I have learned that actually 
owning a calf creates an interest and 
responsibility that one cannot get any 


other way 

“In feeding, the main thing is to be 
aecurate. By accurate, I mean to weigh 
the feed no matter what kind it is and be 
sure to feed the right amount, regularly. 

“T have found it to feed the 
newborn calf whole milk, preferably its 
mother’s milk, for at least three or four 
weeks, or until it learns to eat grain and 
roughage. By that time the whole milk 
can be gradually taken away and skim- 
milk substituted, as skimmilk contains 
all the body-building material so neces- 
sary for the growth of the calf. 

"Durty pails or troughs should never be 
used in feeding calves. 

“In the management of calves of any 
kind, they should never have a whip or 
club used on them. And they should never 
have a harsh word spoken to them either. 
A wise saying is, ‘Always speak to a cow 
as you would to a lady.’ 

“To have a calf look and do well, it 
should be kept in a dry stall, well bedded 
It should be curried daily and 


necessary 


and clean 


have plenty of exercise and fresh water. 
“The development of 


the 


dairy herd 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


depends on the kind of sire used and the 
selection of the animals. A good purebred 
sire should be kept at the head of the herd. 

“It is necessary to know the points for 
judging dairy cows. They include: 
Straight backline, an udder extended well 
forward and high behind with all four 
quarters the same size; the barrel or middle 
shauhd be large with well-sprung ribs wide 
apart. The chest should be large and the 
front legs wide apart to give Tanep and 
heart plenty of room; the head should be 
of a jaan, Be appearance, nostrils large 
and the eyes ‘ide apart. 

“As well as anything else, dairying is a 
business. We members have to keep yearly 
records of our calves and cows. These 
records tell us whether our cows are mak- 
ing or losing money, and we also know 
the amount of feed we fed them. If the 
cow is not making money, she should be 
sold. 

“Good literature can be obtained on 
feeding from the experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges. 

“In dairy club work, we also learn how 
to hold meetings and put on team demon- 
strations which are very educational. We 
also have picnics and other social times 
which get the community interested and 
develop a spirit of cooperation.” 


LAMB TAKES PRIZE 

Any short-trousered farmer boy should 
be overcome with happiness after spend- 
ing the summer months caring for a lamb, 
if he took this lamb to the state fair and, 
in competition with other lambs raised by 
other boys in all parts of the state, won a 
prize for his own animal. 

To be the owner and producer of the 
champion lamb shown in that particular 
class should cause his cup of joy to bubble 
over. But to win the top honors in the 
boys’ and girls’ club class, then enter the 
open class and win the championship 
against the veteran exhibitors of the 
Northwest, and to have all this happen on 
that same lad’s birthday anniversary— 
such a situation is usually confined to 
dreams and moving pictures. 

Yet that is what happened to Cyrus 
Walhood, thirteen-year-old livestock club 

















Cyrus Walhood with his prize lamb 


member of Nelson county, North Dakota, 
when he exhibited a hampshire ewe lamb 
at the state fair at Grand Forks a few 
weeks ago. 

Cyrus had never before attended, let 
alone exhibited at a state fair. When first 








approached by County Agent H. \ 
Oefstos, the lad was rather dubious, ev: 
tho he had confidence in the lamb 
which he had lavished much attenti 
and affection. 

Regarding his achievement, the follo 
ing comment was made by Profess: 
Frank Klienheinz of the University « 
Wisconsin, sheep judge at the Nort 
Dakota fair: 

“For the last thirty-four years I hay 
judged at county, state and national fai 
and stock exhibits but this is the firs! 
time that a boy has made such a remar} 
able showing in all my years of expe: 
ence. If that boy keeps on, he will be on: 
of the greatest showmen in the country) 
as well as one of the greatest sheepme: 
I base my judgment of him on the mann 
in which he showed his sheep in the co 
test, the condition of his sheep, and the in 
telligence he used in po Doon th 
sheep. It is very seldom that a lamb 
given a championship prize.”—S. W. H 
N. D. 





WORK BROUGHT PLEASURE 

Refinishing! Aj 
that may sound eas 
and uninteresting 
but I know different 
Just take an old wal- 
nut bureau with, sa 
half a dozen coat 
of varnish and stain 
and I’m sure you’! 
find it a little hard: 
than you thought. 

Uninteresting? 
Well, I guess not! 
It surely is interest- 
ing to see a little natural wood come peep- 
ing thru after hours of work and then with 
more work see more wood, and then bring 
out the beautiful grain. It makes a person 
feel as if her work is well done. 

The truth is the truth, so I'll admit | 
didn’t think it was so much work or | 
wouldn't have joined, but after I started, 
I wanted to do my share to make the 
Pioneer club a one hundred percent club 
But since I conquered the varnish, I cer- 
tainly am glad I didn’t know it all at 
first. Now I wouldn’t sell my bureau or 
experience for a good bit. 

At first I used ammonia and varnis! 
remover to remove a lot of the varnish and 
stain. Then I sandpapered it down until 
I had all the varnish off and brought out 
the grain to the best advantage. Then | 
a it several coats of oil. After the oil, 

waxed it. Oh yes, lots of elbow greas: 
Was necessary. 

Our most interesting events were when 
we banqueted the first year girls. But the 
greatest was our social. The club cleare«|! 
over $37 which we are going to put to 2 
sewing machine for our domestic scienc: 
room in our school building. The Wright 
bank helped us with our social and wil! 
help us to purchase a sewing machine. 
Helen N. Good, Huron county, Ohio. 

Note: Miss Good fitted up a prize- 
winning room last year. 





For many years the United States 
bureau of animal husbandry has con 
ducted extensive research and thousand. 
of field tests with dips and disinfectants 
Accordingly, it is prepared to give de- 
tailed information on the subject. Live- 
stock owners may consult the bureau’s 
veterinary inspectors or may obtain suit- 
able bulletins dealing with disinfection 
and sanitation on application to the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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a i | Coneiiiunes nities and nutritious than generous slices of light, full-flavored 
and | Seer bread baked in your own oven with Yeast Foam. Eat 
et d | Sore Seon zon it as a midday repast, or when you crave something 
on i | late the appetit jimorow light and satisfying — with rich, pure milk as a bever- 
_— | Sry from your food. Take age. Bread raised to that full-rounded golden crown 
een | Lerrabe a with Yeast Foam is noticeably better; its rich flavor is 
ared| : descriptive civeular SFI0 | incomparable. Yeast Foam bread and milk —the ideal 
to 2 - anemaanel 
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ight 
will : 
" Ask our expert what you want to know about bread baking 
a. Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of 
i f _ Agriculture, will be giad to answer any question about flour, 
, ae wv. yeast, temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 

ates 
0n- Pack SS cak 
nd $ ackage of 5 cakes— — 
nts al your grocer—|(Qc S E N D F O R F R E E B O O K L E T 
de- SOSSSSSSSHSSSSHSHSHOS SSS SOSSSSHSSS SHORES SSSHSSSSSSSNSOSSS 
ive- — - NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
au S ees : 1753 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
uit- r4 Please send yeast cake for Please send me sample 
Hon ° baking and free booklet, “The Yeast Foam Tablets, a tonic 
the 2 ° Art of Making Bread.” food for health, 
ire, Alp : . - : 

—just the same . ° Name — i ee 
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There is no need for any woman 
to chop kindling, carry ashes, and 
swelterinanover-heated kitchen. 
A Perfection Kerosene Stove 
will banish this labor. It cooks 
with the speed of gas, is more 
economical than a coal stove, and 
requires less than half the care. 


Cooking begins when a match 
touches the wick. Not an instant 
is lost in heat generation. Turn 
the handle, and the flame is ex- 
tinguished. Kitchens stay cool 


and pleasant, for no excess heat 
escapes out into them. 

Utensils stay soot-free and clean, 
for every drop of oil is com- 
pletely burned in the long blue 
chimneys before the heat reaches 
the cooking. 

The Perfection frees thousands 
of women who cook on it the 
year around from much kitchen 
drudgery. Your dealer will gladly 
help you choose a Perfection to 
fit your needs, 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. ., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ontario 


RFECTIOR 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


f q r 

whe ran 

needed the f 
Oil Hea 





For abundant hot water 

in homes without gas— 

the Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater. 


For best results use Perfection Ovens on Perfection Stoves. 
All styles, sizes and prices. 


< Jarst aid to freedom, 
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DENNY AND DAD CHECK UP 
DADDY, what makes this picture so 

clear and this one have so many little 
streaks around the edge when they were 
both taken at the same time and in the 
same way?” Denny asked his father as 
together they were examining some of the 
prints the postman had just brought them. 

“That is because you did not. choose a 
shady place in which to load your camera 

nd those streaks are caused by light strik- 
ing the edges of the film when it was being 
put in. If you cannot do better, always 
‘urn your back to the light and load the 
amera in the shade of your body, holding 
the roll very tightly as it is inserted. The 
larker the place for loading, the better it 
vill be.”’ 

“And these little spots?’’ Denny asked. 

“Caused by dust on the lens. When un- 

iiding the camera to take a picture, al- 
‘ays wipe the lens carefully with a clean, 
soft rag. Never use your finger for this 

irpose because the moisture and grease 
ft in this way will dim the negative.” 

“T know what the trouble with this one 
is,” Denny remarked as he held up a pic- 
ture that was not clear cut and distinct. “I 
remember when I took it you said it was 
too late in the evening and the light was 
not bright enough.” 

“Let’s see! That was taken at milking 
time, wasn’t it?” Mr. Dean asked. “A 
picture should never be taken earlier than 
eight o’clock in the morning or later than 
six in the afternoon even on the longest 
days in summer. As the days shorten, 
judge your time accordingly.” 

“And in this one I didn’t get the top of 
your head,” Denny laughed. 

“You seemed to think more about your 
background than you did about me, your 
subject,” smiled Mr. Dean. “‘The 
on cameras give you a general lineup of 
what you are taking and you must judge 
for yourself how far back to stand from 
your principal object in order not to cut 
off part of what you really want. Do you 
see anything wrong in this picture?” 

“Yes. I wanted to catch you when you 
were not looking and forgot that I should- 
not use for a background anything that 
has straight lines in it. The porch post just 
behind you leans away over and you are 

tanding awfully crooked.” 

‘“‘And the truth is,” Mr. Dean laughed, 

the post and I were both straight but 
vour camera was ‘awfully crooked,’ as 

ou express it. Well, next time I guaran- 

e there won’t be so many mistakes.” — 
L. E. B., Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL IN THE SHOWRING 


Lila Schmid, Green county, Wisconsin, , 


s only eleven years old but she made a 
lear profit of $1,432 last year on two 

purebred Brown Swiss calves that she 
ired for and showed. 

When she was ten years old, she asked 
often to be allowed to go into a boys’ 
nd girls’ club that her father finally con- 

sented. She paid her father $100 each for 
two beautiful Brown Swiss calves. She 
lost no time in getting her calves trained to 
follow wherever she went. The bull was 
named Maiden’s Master and the heifer 
rownie A’s Last. Usually she just called 
them Brownie and Master. 

She won many premiums at different 
shows in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa and 
her calves were never defeated in a calf 
club class and hardly ever in the open 
classes. She won forty-eight ribbons, 
3768.39 in cash prizes, a trip to the Natien- 

| Dairy Show at Milwaukee, a gold wrist 
watch and a showman’s kit on her two 
calves. But this wasn’t all she won, for 

he now has a great many friends that she 
tuet when showing at the different fairs. 

She had the most fun showing at her 
wn county fair, “ I never worked hard- 
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er,” she says, in telling about this show. 
“T was so afraid that someone would de- 
feat my calves. But when I looked at the 
calves the other boys and girls had, I de- 
cided that mine were better and if I didn’t 
win, it would be my own fault. So I worked 
as hard as I could. 

“Brownie always was the hardest to 
show and when she won the blue ribbon, 
I worked all the harder on Master for it 
would have been bad to lose on my better 
calf. When I led him in, he was as pretty 
as could be, and it made me happy when 
the judge pinned the blue ribbon on my 
arm again. 

“The biggest-surprise of all came when 
announcement was made to the audience 
that the judges had also been judging the 











Lila Schmid with Master 


showmen and that I hae won first prize. 


I won a lovely showman’s kit, which was 
just what I wanted to keep my calves in 
trim. I was almost too happy to think that 
night. We boys and girls in our club di 
have such good times together showing 
our calves and taking care of them before 
and after the shows.”—G. A. P., Wis. 


COLLEGE COURSE HELPED 
How a local agricultural course helped 


one young dairy farmer is shown by the 
record of Stanley Betts of Jefferson county, 
Wisconsin. Both Stanley and his brother 


Merle graduated from the course which 


was offered in their local high school. 


Stanley is now working in cooperation 


with his father on a small dairy farm. 


Before graduating he was considered a 
ood judge of livestock and while still in 
igh school, successfully cargied out a 
hog project. He was one of the first boys 


of his community to exhibit at the state 


fair and in 1918 won first on his O. I. C 
hogs 

Stanley gives a great deal of credit to 
the agricultural course which he took for 
his success. He says, ‘““The farm me- 
chanics work which we took up in high 
school has helped me in managing the 
farm and operating the various machines 
we use. Judging livestock and the knowl- 
edge gained along this line has aided in 

urchasing and buildin up our present 
eed of cattle.”—E. N. E., Wis. 


TURNING AIR INTO MONEY 

All the plants that have their seeds 
borne in pods are grouped together and 
called the legume family. The legumes are 
the most valuable farm plants because 
they can cash our two most valuable 
natural resources, the free nitrogen of the 
air and the store of plant-food in the sub- 
soil. 
Let us see how much wealth there is in 
the air and the subsoil. The air contains 
oxygen and nitrogen, one part oxygen 
diluted with four parts of nitrogen. Now, 
so far as our purses are concerned, the 
nitrogen is the important element. Nitro- 
gen carrier bought last spring in a fertilizer 
sack cost from twenty to thirty cents a 
pound. : : 

The legumes supply the mill to grind 
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this vast store of nitrogen in the air into 
nitrate. The nodules on the roots are the 
mills. The nodule is simply a colony house 
in which millions of bacteria live. These 
bacteria, low forms of plants, consume in 
their living the free nitrogen of the air and 
the byproduct of their eating is the nitrate 
in a form that the plant can use. 

The clover plant and the nodule dwellers 
live together in peace, each benefiting the 
other. The clover root furnishes a home 
for the nodule while the nodule gives out 
nitrate for the clover root. We can find 
other plants living together, but one is at 
the expense of the other, the clover and 
dodder live together but the dodder lives 
the longest. Since the number and size of 
nodules is what regulates the amount of 
this undeveloped resource that will be 
cashed, it is important to inoculate all the 
legumes when they are to be sowed on un- 
inoculated soil. 

I can go into parts of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan, where the soil is so sour that 
the sight of a healthy, robust clover plaat 
is something long to be remembered and 
yet right here, practically all of the wells 
in the community are hard water wells. 
Continuous cropping has reduced the lime- 
stone in the soil to where legumes no 
longer feel at home, yet the subsoil has in 
it tons of limestone that can be possessed 
if we find a practical way to mine them. 

All legumes have long roots. There are 
records of alfalfa roots forty feet long. 

The fly in the ointment in legume grow- 
ing is that there must be a little limestone 
in the soil before the legumes will thrive 
and the nodules develop on the roots. 
When the limestone supply is depleted, we 
no longer can use our natural resources 
because our key is gone. 

Sweet clover comes up along the gravel 
roads and on the ditch banks; why doesn’t 
it volunteer in the fields? Because by con- 
tinuous cropping we have so depleted the 
lime content of the cultivated soil that the 
sweet clover doesn’t feel at home. 

Salt in our ration is no food yet it is a 
necessity for health all the same. Lime- 
stone is not a plant-food either but for 
health and happiness on the farm, some 
of it in the soil is an utter necessity. 

Legumes help in livestock production. 
All nitrogenous fertilizers are expensive 
and similarly, all high protein feeds such 
as cottonseed meal, oilmeal and tankage 
are expensive. Protein is nitrate trans- 
formed by the plant. So the man who 
grows the legumes eventually transforms 
the free nitrogen of the air into high pro- 
tein feeds that are expensive. if they must 
be purchased.—I. J. M., Ind. 


PROFIT FROM PORKERS 

A profit of $95 from one sow is the 
record made by Robert Frederick, Dewey 
county, South Dakota, last year. How 
many hog raisers can beat that figure? 
And Robert isn’t guessing either, because 
he kept records. 

Last spring he bought a purebred Duroe 
sow for $20 that raised nine pigs. They 
grew rapidly for they were fed and cared 
for according to the most approved meth- 


s. 

When the pigs were about six months 
old, one was butchered for home use. 
Then seven were sold for $107.45. Later 
the other pig was butchered and one-half 
sold for $8.25. By figuring the value of the 
meat used at home, Robert found that his 
$20 sow had produced an income of 
$157.60. His feed cost him $62.35 leaving 
a profit of $95.25 and he still has the sow. 


THOUGHTS 

The road to successful farming is 
bordered with clover and alfalfa and 
paved with limestone. 

The farmer who has his success anchored 
by the long roots of sweet clover and 
alfalfa is truly anchored to the rock of 
ages—limestone. 
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NO WONDER YOU'RE TIRED, TIM, IN THAT TIGHT, 
MUSCLE-BINDING SHIRT, LOOSEN UP, IF YOU 





WANT ROOM FOR ACTION, WEAR A 





That’s the discouraging thing about ordinary “‘ bargain 


counter” flannel shirts. 
skimpy and scant. 


They chafe and bind because they are 


Insist upon “Big Yank’”’ Flannel Shirts. They are gen- 


erously oversize. They look well and wear 
long—yet they cost no more than the or- 
dinary kind. If your dealer doesn’t have 
them, send us his name and we will see 


that you are supplied. 


“Big Yank’ Flannel Jacket 


A jacket as well as a shirt—a full blouse with 
knit bottom snug at the waist. Made in the same 


fabrics as ““Big Yank”’ Flannel Shirts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





WORK AND FLANNEL SHIRTS 











A Few Good Farms 

in Minnesota and 
For Rent North Dakota on favor- 
able terms. The Zone of Plenty states ser- 
ved by the Great Northern Railway offer 
unusus il opportunities for dairymen, health- 
ful climat ¥ ch and cheap land adapted to 


if 


growing ilfalfa, sweet und red clover, corn, 


all grains and forage crops. Many improved 
parene mag bx purchased on 34 years time 
by men experienced in the handling of live 
stock Low round-trip sight-seeing tickets 
Write feo free book describing the 


country 
EE. ©. LEEDY, 
Great Northern Railway, 
Department 375, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 














Wear 


Overiend ALUMINUM Shoes 












Fenery 3! Save Money and Frevent Sickness 
W ater-proof, ———s ay 
te Feet Lf »tal touches y 


yndition ones t bed Ay pe 
ree catalog for a postal 
OVERLAND SHOE CO., Racine, Wis 





HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry. wet or frozen; 500 to 7oo bushels 
day with our new, wonderful “Steel 4”"hi 
and a Fordson or any other tractor of equal 
power, Do it in your spare time. 
money in custom work. 
Sold on Trial! 

Operate it yourself — with your own corn, 
on your own premises and at our risk. 
Liberal trial and money-back guarantee. Five 
sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. Write for catalog and 

ices; also useful souvenir FREE! State 
fi P. of your engine. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 

Box6é. . Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 
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ATENT-SENSE. Sesuteoetmearec | 


Seeking largest deserved pro- | 


Write Lacey & Lacey,662 F St., Washington, D.C. Est.1869 
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IS SAVING FOR SCHOOL 
To Successful Farming: I enjoy reading the 
junior and club department and also the livestock 
department. I like to read the club page and see 
what other club members are doing in other states 
I have had two years of club work. | think it is 
one of the best things for farm boys and girls 
It not only gives us much experience on how to 
eare for our livestock, but also teaches us to work 
with other boys and girls. 
am enclosing a snapshot of my sow, Home- 
stead Colo Lady 2nd, and myself I will send 
another one some other time with myself and my 
foundation sow, Lula Forest I treat her very 
kindly. Some people have the idea that because a 
hog is a hog, they can get along any way, but they 

















cannot do this and make gains. A hog should be 
given the best of care to do well. It needs plenty 
of the best kind of feed, clean, fresh water at all 
times, comfortable sleeping quarters and plenty of 
exercise. 

Our club was organized in June. It was rather 
late but better be late than never. We had a club 
composed of ten members and I was chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer. Ovwr breeds of pigs consisted of 
poland-chinas, durocs and berkshires. We fed our 
pigs a ration of two parts ground corn, one part 
of ground oats, one part middlings and twenty 
yercent tankage and also a mineral mixture. I 
omen my pigs free from disease by keeping them in 
clean, sanitary quarters and fresh lots. 

We showed our pigs at the county fair and I took 
fourth on berkshire gilt and fifth on duroc gilt 
Our club took the second prize ¢lub exhibit at the 
fair for capturing next to the highest prizes in the 
county. We took first in poland-china class, first 
in duroe class and in open class also. We took 
everything there was to take in the berkshire 
classes. When we went to the state fair, our club 
took everything there is in berkshire classes and 
second in the poland-china class which had very 
strong competition. 

keep a record book of my club work. I love 
farm life and work. I am going to save my money 
from my hogs and pay my way thru college, because 
I will have to make my own way. 

I am interested in livestock judging, especially 
hogs and dairy cattle. I captured second prize at 
our county fair last year in individual judging. This 
entitled me to a free trip to the boys’ and girls’ 
roundup in the spring. I was also a member of the 
judging team that represented Johnson county at 
the Indiana state fair. I also took a cash premium 
there as an individual judge—Leon D. Clark, Ind. 

ENJOYS READING EXPERIENCES OF 

OTHERS 

To Successful Farming: Enclosed find letter on 
my club work experience. I am fifteen years old 
and in the seventh grade. I am a farm boy. We 
have taken Successful Farming for a few years and 
I think it one of the best farm papers out, for it is 
suited to all the family. I enjoy reading the Birdseye 
Views and club work and many other articles by 
those who actually do things. 

But best of all, I like to read the letters written by 
club boys and girls. I like to know of their experi- 
ences in club work, as I have had eight months of 
club work myself. I think it is one of the best 
things for farm boys, as it gives us much experience 
on how to care for animals and teaches us to love 
them as they should be loved. 

We organized our club in August with twelve 
members. We got six of our pigs from the teachers’ 
college and the other six from a farmer. We drew 





for them the twenty-third of August. They aver- 
aged 112 pounds. Our local leader is a county 
agent He knows the good points of a hog and 
gives us much information and advice. 

I feed my pig corn, shipstuff and milk and all the 
waste from the kitchen. I keep the lice off her.— 
Herman Babcock, Perry county, Mo. 

AN OHIO GIRL’ S CHICKENS 

To Successful Farming: I live in Lucas county, 
Ohio, and I am a little girl eleven years old. I live 
on my father's farm. Having a good concrete road, 
our farm is an ideal place to sell fresh eggs and 
chickens or any products that are raised. 

My father put up a billboard and we advertise 
anything we have for sale. The chicken coop I had 
last year got too small for my flock, so my father 
made me another one much larger. I have twenty- 
two white rock hens and two roosters. As we have 
an incubator this year, I expect to raise a large 
flock. I love chickens as a hobby . 

I clean the coops once a week. In the morning, 
the chickens get wheat, sour milk and mash. In 
the evening, they get corn on the cob. On an aver- 
age, I get about fourteen eggs a day. We have 
taken Successful Farming for a number of years 
and we like it.—Carrie Flanigan, Lucas county, 
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CANS FOR WHOLE FAMILY 
To Successful Farming: “Do I like club work?” 
I certainly do. I wouldn't give up my experience 
as a club member for all the money in the world. 
1 am a member of the 4-H club of Olmsted county, 
Minnesota. One nice thing about boys’ and girls’ 
clubs is that one need not be rich in order to join. 
They take all classes of people. We look with 
pleasure to the saying “A cottage flower gives 
oney to the bee—a king's garden none to the pe 
butterfly.” ’ 
Two years"ago when the club was organized, I 
was elected president. I took up the canning 
project. My mother was the leader that year. 
There were three teams competing at the county 
fair and I was on the team that was selected. My 
team mate and I did not win, but we were by no 
means discouraged. The next year I took up the 
leadership project. This was certainly interesting. 
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I trained three teams for demonstration work be- ; = “a L 
sides helping other girls can. It didn’t bother me | a ¥3 7% 
when I had to stay in the kitchen and can on hot - + 





Pride of the County 


Every finish correct—as specified 
on the Farm Painting Guide 


HIS can be true of your buildings if you take 

advantage of the original beautiful Color Sug- 
gestions provided by Sherwin-Williams 4nd consult 
the Farm Painting Guide. You will find these at 
Paint Headquarters, the up-to-date store in your 
community. 








Write for beautiful and useful painting book, full of 


summer afternoons while my chums went swim- . . : rsty: 

ming or riding pte de: valuable information. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Last fall, Mr. Ausen, our county club leader, . . ° - 

otified me that I was to get a trip to the Inter- largest paint and varnish makers in the world, 673 Canal 

national Livestock Show held at Chicago. This was . 

surely an educational as well as an enjoyable trip. Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


It was interesting to see the thousands of enthusi- 
istic club boys and girls from all the different states 


in the Union. - 
The club work has enabled me to do nearly all ; 
the canning for our family of eight. The canning = 


season is now looked forward to with pleasure 
— of — ou. I peve a 

are also workers and members in club work. They 

work on the dairy calf project. Percy took up the PAINTS AND VARNISHES % 
leadership work among the boys of this vicinity. © 1925, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
We're a real club family all right, and we intend to 
continue so, always trying to make the best better. 
—Neva Engel, Olmsted county, Minnesota. 


PIGS INCREASE RAPIDLY 
To Successful Farming: I feel grateful for the FARM 


loan I received thru the club work of 8S. F, It has 
ipte iey TS SS ateeans PAINTING GUIDE 








My sister and I received the loan and with it AIN 
parenaas ase a. we - a farrowed TO PAINT— /|TOVARNISH—| TO — =¥ na 
eight pigs, all of which were raised. Four boars were SUR ves cacover ee oars ow wa iD beLow NAMED BELOW 
sold for breeding purposes at $25 each. I kept the = — = —— - 
sow pig for breeding and have two barrows ready AUTOMOBILES. ....|| &-W Auto Enamel 9-9 Auto Beond 8-W Auto Enamel 


for market now weighing 350 pounds. The second 
litter was farrowed in September, of which I have 


















































six left. They are in good growing condition at CUTOMOERS TOTS SD huts Tepent Ow 
present and will be ready for market in June. The \ eiommane. eee ——s m - ? 
same sow has now a litter of thirteen pigs, this BARNS, SILOS, OUT. ||S-W Commonwealth Paint Shing Stain 
being her third litter. All are doing fine. The you - S-W Real ond Betdge Pein: sue Sant 
sow, & pig of our first sow’s first litter, has farrowec Eb dabodete<ws SW Concrete Wall Finish abe 
five strong, healthy pigs, so I feel I have a good deraft Stain 
cnt. saa ‘ CEILINGS, Interior... |) Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish i Ei eloid 
is encourage all boys and girls who Exterior arnish ’ Enamel 
read this and should encourage many hubs wenkene, = soe Pe suet ee — 
for it surely ie a very good showing for a fifty-dollar CONCRETE ------... 4 56 C L . __ 
investment. ave for my year’s work thirty-two ” : Pieetee Stain | Enametoid 
pigs besides the old sow that I got for the loan. I ee Vitro Ft No. 1004 | S197 Handera 
will leave it to the club workers to figure Sanater Dutch Enamel 
profit I had on my investment. I am we Tom —— —_—— 2A “ 
if others have had to look back over their year’s FENCES et age ag ban 
work with disappointment, I wish to say to them,| [RRA S-W Roof and Bridge Paint ee 
try, try again.—Leonard Welke, Wabasha county, FLOORS, Interior 
Minn, pont Sa Meg (wood) .....|] SW Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish Flooriac 8-W Inside Floor Paint 
HE IS A WORKER Floor Finish 
“. © - - Cunnete Guan S-W Concrete Floor 
To Successful Farming: I am thirteen years old da ted = 
and I live in Bates county, Missouri. I am writing Porch S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
we Le ae my vacation. FURNITURE, —— Enameloid Sear-Not Varnish Floortac Enamel 
Mother let me have th eee 
e use of a four-acre field. Porch || Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 





4 put — pm. I did not oy any way of putting Preservative 
it in while I was going to school so [ hired a neighbor HOUSE OR GARAGE) swp House Paint Rexpar Varnish +See Old Dutch Enamel 
with his machinery to plant it. 1 helped the neigh- = — 



































bor to pay him. lowed it three times. I 1M PLEMENT S$. 5 w wagon and Impl 
husked aud it made thirty bushels to the sare. WACO! Paint panenbnannes 
I worked for. the same neighbor and earned LINOLEUM .........|| SW Inside Ploor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint 

twenty-seven dollars. I bought a corn grinder and Flat-Tone 

sheller amounting to seven dollars. With the RADIATORS....... $-W Aluminum or Gold Enameloid 

twenty dollars I bought four sheep. They have — 

four lambs now and I feed them bran and oats. I ROSS, Hew ....- EO Sect end Bettye Point S-W Preservative. 

buy my own clothing and try to help make our Composition || Ebonol a Shingle Stain 

San eremnahte.—Ciyde Seelinger, Bates county, SCREENS ...........|| SW Screen Enamel SW Screen Enamel 
—_—__ Whastas or Wallboard) | SWP House Paint — 

F To Succeentul Farming: I have fifty little ducks, - SW Handcraft Stain 

some as big as the old ones. (July.) eS =? - alae Vohra Finish Ne. 1066 | 5 Ott Senin | aie 





One of the duck hens stole her nest and came in 
this morning with five little wee ducks. They sure 
are sweet little things. I love to read the letters in 
the paper.—Irene Stott, Dickey county, N. D. 
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$1.75 


The Most Popular Watch 
in the World 


HAT a tribute to an article to say that 
over a period of thirty years time more 
people have chosen it than any other! 


Ingersoll Yankees have been chosen by 60 mil- 
lion people—in all parts of the world, in all 
walks of life. 

Is there any better demonstration of the quality? 
Of dependability? Of value? Of genuine service? 


The Yankee now on sale is a new model with 
many new features of grace and beauty—clean-cut, 
handsome and “easy-to-look-at.” 
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Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to bea real self-oiling 


windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 

An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
proof year case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made torun in the lightest breeze. Jt is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 















AERMOTOR CO. fitiScity Minneapolis Oakland 
GO INTO BUSINESS S2%2%5°2""| pa TENT srissessos Sas? canes neue 
Candy Factory’’ in your community, We farnish every- 
Sani Wokia ate Werke fai iat erga eat, | Vpsrage and znatrucsions Free. Terns Peete 


W.MELYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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SOME INSIDE VIEWS ON OUR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 
Continued from page 12 
in the presence of your children. If the 
children find that their parents are dis- 
satisfied, they will naturally go to greater 
lengths to show their own dissatisfaction, 
as they will feel that they have the sanc- 
tion of their parents. 

This article would be very incomplete 
if a few words were not written in regard 
to the condition of our country school 
houses. Many of them are a disgrace to 
the neighborhood which they represent. 
It is a deplorable sight to pass thru a pros- 
perous community, made up of fine homes, 
with large barns and other outbuildings 
and find a little 2x4 school house tucked 
away in one of the most unsightly loca- 
tions that can be found. 

Many of the readers will think that this 
is an unjust description, but I can take 
them on a twenty-mile drive from my 
home, and show them at least a half- 
dozen little, dirty school houses that are 
not even a decent relic of early days. | 
have in mind two or three such houses, in 
what is called the ‘‘bottoms” along the 
Mississippi river. These houses stand in 
bare fields, without even a shade tree to 
relieve their ugly surroundings. They are 
about 20x30 feet, and have two windows 
on a side. I have never been on the inside 
of any of these buildings, but feel sure 
that the interior will compare favorably 
with the outside. 

Pupils going to schools like these are 
never inspired to strive for anything 
higher than their surroundings. Very, 
very few of them ever reach high school. 
Only inexperienced, or down-and-out 
teachers are ever induced to teach in these 
districts. If a new building cannot be 
built, how nice it would be if some one was 
public spirited enough just to plant a few 
trees or shrubs to relieve the monotony. 

It always looked queer to me to see a 
man buy a thousand dollar automobile, 
and then kick like the mischief over taking 
the district a few dollars to improve the 
school property. Some of the farmers of 
my acquaintance have» built chicken 
houses that are a credit to the house in 
which they themselves were raised, yet I 
am sure that many of them, if they were 
approached on the question of building 
a new school house in their community, 
would find a number of reasons why they 
could not do so. 

I have watched five new school buildings 
that have been erected in our immediate 
vicinity in the last few years. In two of 
the districts everything went smoothly. 
In the other three, there was trouble. In 
the first, they had an old building, that 
was so nearly like a barn that pupils 
sitting in the back have been known to 
have suffered from frozen feet. Yet there 
was a squabble over building the new 
house which resulted in a neighborhood 

lit, and took two or three elections before 

e bonds were voted. 

In the district which we will call number 
two conditions were even worse, for not 
only was the district divided, but the 
community church was almost wrecked, 
as the leaders took different sides on the 
school question, and I doubt if all ill 
feeling has been cleared away yet. 

In the third district, there was the 
usual run of discussion, and it took two 
elections before the bonds were voted. 
Now all three of these districts have nice 
new buildings, and they are nearly, if not 
quite paid for. I doubt if there is a single 
patron in any of these communities who 
would be willing to give up the building, 
and so far as I have been able to learn, 
there has not been a single case of anyone 
going broke paying the tax. I have also 
noticed, that those who were the loudest 
complainers are very reluctant to talk 
about the matter now. : 

No doubt these examples will appear 
overdrawn to many readers, but never- 
theless they are true, and the most en- 














couraging feature about them is that there 
were enough progressive people in each 
community to get what they wanted. 

I hope what I have written will not be 
received just in the nature of a complaint, 
for 1am a strong supporter of the country 
school, but I am sure that the country 
people should be aroused to the fact that, 
if they do not become more interested in 
their school system, they are going to be 
badly out-classed in the struggle for 
progress. 

' There are four things that will make for 
the improvement and success of your 
school. They are: 1. Good teachers; 
2. Better equipment; 3. Better school 
buildings and surroundings; and 4. Greater 

operation between teacher and parents. 

The last of these is the most important, 

r when parents are working with the 
teacher, and for the teacher, much of the 

rst three obstacles can be overlooked. 


MANAGING THE QUARTER-SEC- 
TION FARM 
Continued from page 11 





roughage that can best be marketed by 

ncentrating it in some hide and driving 

off under its own motor. Efficient live- 
tock eut considerable ice, which in turn 
hinged upon better balanced rations se- 
cured thru growing more leguminous hays 

id grains. 

The number of crop acres worked by 
ich man shows labor efficiency. On the 
best seven farms, each man took care of 
04.1 crop acres while on the low seven 
nly 72.1 erop acres were worked by each 
man. The top seven earned 7.62 percent 
1 the investment while the lower seven 

rned 5.55 percent on the investment. 
he seven that got the higher number 

f crop acres tended per man got $1,202 
,ore in the form of labor and management 

ige than the low seven. 

On the better seven farms, each horse 

irked 24.6 acres of crops and these men 
-ot $977 more as management and labor 

ie than the lower seven where each 
horse worked but 18.6 acres of crops. That 
his is one of the minor points in manage- 
ment, however, seems indicated by the 
ict that the five farms showing the high- 
st rate on the investment excelled any of 
the other groups in all factors except in 

‘op acres worked per horse. Apparently, 
ne can cover so much territory that none 
f it is done well. 

The seven men with the highest crop 
ields made $532 more as a labor and man- 
cement wage than the seven with the 
oorest crop yields. The seven high men 
n this respect got 7.09 percent return on 

the investment while the lower seven got 
5.73 percent on the investment. It must 
e said, however, that the average for all 
ineteen farms showed crop yields that 
ere around 25 percent greater than the 
verage for Woodford county. 

It is significant that the personality 
ff the farmer himself; that is, his personal 
ficiency as shown in “Headwork” and 
Crop acres per man,” makes up a large 

portion of the profit equation. The balance 
s a matter of crop yields and the physical 

efficiency of the livestock kept ard wheth- 
r they are allowed to demonstrate their 
{neiency. 


The United States department of agri- 
culture has brought together in a mimeo- 
zraphed phlet the recommendations 
of several investigators who have made a 
careful study of the problem of how to 
iandle corn on the farm so as to assure a 
high-grade and, consequently, a higher 
price for the corn when it is sold on the 
terminal markets. Copies of this pam- 
+hlet may be obtained upon request to the 
Bureau of Agricultural nomics, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 
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Breakfast Now Ready 


in 310 5 minutes 
QUICK QUAKER—Rich, flavory, wonderful. 
Ready before the coffee—quicker than plain toast! 


“Ho oats and milk’’—doctors and dieticians now urge us to . 
start the day in that way, children and grown-ups. : 
So here are oats richly delicious, smooth and luscious, cooked i 
and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. 
Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected them for 
busy mothers who might serve hot vigor breakfasts too seldom. 
You can cook them while the fruit is being served—while 
arranging the table for breakfast. No trouble, no bother—you 
will be delighted. 
All that rare Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut be- 
fore flaking and rolled very thin. They cook faster. That's the 
only difference. 
We urge you to try this new Quaker dish. 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


The new Quaker Cook Book is ready 


Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, coverin 
everything from correct soup thickening to cookies an 
ts, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illustrated in 
color. Send 10c for a copy postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room | 661, Eset Jackson Street, Chicago, 


Standard full size and 
weight packages— 


Medium: 144 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 
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iQuick | 
Quaker — 


Cooks in 8 to & 
minutes 
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Cutting the Cost of Gains on Lambs 
Careful Feeding Will Be Necessary This Year 


By KIRK FOX 


» 
K ‘thin competition among feeders has sent the price of 


thin lambs up to a point where the margin between cost 

and selling price may be very narrow. Such a situation 
behooves a man to put on his gains as cheaply as possible. Can 
the standard basal ration of corn and alfalfa or clover hay be 
economically supplemented by such feeds as soybeans, silage, 
oats, barley and oilmeal? And is it better to shell the corn or 
leave it on the cob? Because of the attractive profits made in 
lamb feeding during recent years, there has been much valuable 
experimental work carried on both by farmers and the state 
experiment stations. Results from these experiments offer con- 
siderable help in the feeding problems of the coming winter. 

After more than twenty-two years of lamb feeding, William 
Parsons of Jefferson county, Iowa, still likes ear corn, oats, 
clover and shock corn for feeder lambs. In the fall of 1919 he 
bought three loads of lambs weighing thirty-nine pounds apiece 
for ten cents a pound. They looked so unpromising that his 
boys were disgusted. When the lambs arrived on the farm, they 
were turned into the stubble fields and no attempt was made to 
crowd them until after the holidays. They were then yarded 
and fed for the Easter trade. 

“They were fed on corn and oats in troughs,” says Parsons, 
“and shock corn and clover hay. We shipped them to Chicago 
the first of April where they sold for $21.50 per hundredweight, 
weighing 72 pounds per head. There were three carloads of 
these light lambs and they made us more profit than any of 
the thousand head which we fed that year, due to the willingness 
of the packers to substitute any good fed light lambs for the 
extremely high priced, hothouse southern spring lambs for the 
discriminating Easter trade. 

“Lambs when yarded and on full feed must be watched to 
see that they are all eating well and are coming back to the next 
feed hungry. We do not think it advisable to feed shelled corn, 
for they will eat too fast. But the ear corn should be absolutely 
free of husks and fed in flat-bottomed troughs at least twelve 
inches wide with sides from four to six inches high. We have 
had numerous inquiries as to how much grain a carload of 
lambs will eat at a feed. It would be just as reasonable to ask 
how much a carload .of cattle or hogs would consume. Our 
lambs last winter ate as much as an ordinary bunch ever ate. 
They were Utah lambs, bought at Kansas City. We had to 
teach them to eat corn and they surely liked it.’’ Tests at the 
Indiana experiment station proved ear corn superior to shelled 
corn for lambs. 


pr J)BABLY the question of roughage is harder to solve than 

that of the grain ration, because not everyone is fortunate 
That silage can be 
used to advantage as a partial substitute for alfalfa was demon- 


in having plenty of alfalfa or clover hay. 


strated at the Kansas station last winter. The silage reduced 
the cost of gains but when used to the total exclusion of alfalfa, 
it was hard to keep the lambs on feed. The lambs sold last 
winter on the Kansas City market for $17.25 a hundredweight, 
the tops for the day. The grain ration consisted of shelled corn 
and cottonseed meal with varying amounts of silage and alfalfa. 
The amounts of cottonseed meal varied from one-sixth to one- 








third of a pound per head daily. The Nebraska station found 
that linseed oilmeal was of high value in the ration when silage 
replaced a part of the alfalfa hay. The Nebraska tests showed 
that adding corn silage to corn and alfalfa did not increase 
gains but increased cost of gains. Over three years’ time, th« 
finish of silage fed lambs was never in proportion to the gains. 

No one questions the value of alfalfa and clover hay, when 
either can be obtained at a price within the limits of profitable 
feeding. In sections where acid soils are general, some other 
hay must be found. At the Illinois station during the winter of 
1924-25, soybean hay proved slightly less valuable for lambs 
when fed with shelled corn than alfalfa with shelled corn. In 
both rations the amount of corn required per 100 pounds gain 
was the same but about 20 percent more soybean hay was 
required. The edible portion of the soybean hay was apparently 
as palatable as the alfalfa and as efficient in making gains, but 
there was a much larger amount of refuse. No consideration was 
made of the relative yields per acre of the two crops or the soil 
and labor requirements. These are points individuals must con- 
sider for their own circumstances. 


[XN these experiments with western lambs, with corn at 65 

cents a bushel and alfalfa at $20 a ton, soybean hay had a 
value of approximately $17 a ton for fattening lambs. With the 
same prices for corn and alfalfa hay and $50 a ton for the 
nitrogenous supplements, soybean straw for fattening lambs 
was worth about $5 per ton. 

At the Indiana station a poor grade of soybean hay proved 
slightly better than a high grade of red clover in making gains 
on lambs. There was about 20 percent of the soybean hay 
refused. The grain rations were the same. In fairness it must 
be said that the lambs in the red clover lots did not do as well 
as normal. However, the results from both Illinois and Indie na 
indicate the high value of soybean hay. 

Soybean meal and soybean oilmeal have both given good 
results as protein supplements. Indiana tests placed soybeans 
first, soybean oilmeal second and cottonseed meal third in rate 
of gain produced. In cost of gains per 100 pounds, soybeans 
for supplement made them at $11.87; soybean oilmeal for 
$12.19, and cottonseed meal, $13.15. Whole soybeans were 
valued at $1.75 a bushel, cottonseed meal and soybean oilmeal 
at $56 a ton. The lots all received corn silage, clover hay and 
shelled corn. The soybeans were fed whole. 

The Illinois station found either whole or ground soybeans 
less palatable to the lambs than soybean oilmeal or linseed oil- 
meal. Gains on the whole soybeans were also somewhat slower. 
Soybean oilmeal used as a supplement to shelled corn and soy- 
bean straw resulted in somewhat better and more rapid gains 
and in the use of slightly less feed for 100 pounds gain than did 
linseed oilmeal. 

Linseed oilmeal has given satisfactory results for farmers and 
experiment stations. Nebraska found in a 100-day feeding trial 
from October, 1924, to January, 1925, that .17 of a pound per 
head daily of linseed oilmeal added to shelled corn and alfalfa 
made a marked reduction in the amount of hay and corn required 
for 100 pounds of gain. With corn valued (Continued on page 70 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


nd P 
ge 
ed The riding comfort of a motor car is not dependent 


he ° upon its length, weight or cost, any more than the 
- comfort of a home depends upon its size. 

- If the seats are deep enough and the proper distance de 
of from the floor; if the seat backs are correctly pitched iN 
* for relaxation; if the upholstery is sufficiently stuffed 
in and there is plenty of leg room; above all, if the springs 
ly are rightly designed and of proper length, you will have 
ut exceptional riding comfort. Otherwise, you will not. 4 
AS 

ni] Dodge Brothers, with characteristic thoroughness, ‘ 
r studied and experimented with these details for years. 
Their findings were ul‘imately incorporated in the 
design of Dodge Brothers Motor Car—without ques- b 
€ tion now a vehicle that ranks with the first in this }. 


vitally important feature. 


y Douce BroTHerRsInc.DETROIT 


t Dovcsce Beotrrers (CANADA) LimiTeD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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/FEEDING STEERS BY CONTRACT 
A a NCEA OTN ASD Feeding cattle by contract is a ney 


‘SRE 


RAN 
\ 


hase of cattle feeding in Nebraska. You 
\N just sign a contract, and leave the res 
\\\ \ alone. The cattle will be fed for you. 

ay | WY ‘\\ . In Seward county, Nebraska, a plan fo: 
wks F i feeding cattle by contract was-worked out 
ff successfully. According to the contract 

both the owner and the feeder share loss 

or profit equally. 

n October, 1921, three farmers of 
Seward county, agreed to feed 600 head « 
feeders belonging to J. Wilson of Mor 
tana. When the contract was complete, it 
ran somewhat as follows: 

Wilson agreed to weigh and place th 


Longer range that cattle on board the cars at his own expensi 


. ° ' and allow a five percent shrinkage in t! 
fools the wise birds weight of the cattle in transportatio: 
Two-thirds of the shipping expenses wer 
borne by Wilson, and he also stood the 
loss due to"death of any animal. He also 
agreed to pay selling expenses in Omah 


UCK-HUNTERS know the birds are getting Peters “High Velocity” — 
more gun-shy and wiser every season. You long-range, hard-hitting. 
must have the best ammunition, if you’re going Loaded with progressive : 7 : ‘ 2 
to get a full bag on heavily shot-over water. burning powder — 12, 16 when the cattle ae ready for the market 
ond 28 entans. Ms ot Oe If an animal died, it was not to be valued 
The longer killing-range of Peters shells fools the ters features; ‘‘steel-where- at -~aag-4 than $40. 
wise birds that hang out a few yards beyond gubicens,” dv ted The Seward county farmers on the other 
reach of ordinary ammunition. Peters exclusive euy emp, ota. hand agreed to feed the cattle for a period 
uniform loading method, perfect shot, superior , of 120 days at their own expense and were 
quality felt wadding, steel head construction, Peters “Target” —superior to receive one-third of the net receipts. 
end sure-fire, uniform ignition, produce the su- for traps or field. Either They also agreed to pay one-third of the 
perior patterns and the long-range killing power bulk or dense powder in all shipping and selling expenses. The three 
that got the game. standard loads. Embodies farmers who entered into the contract 
all Peters construction and were D. Hildebrand, Byron Brigham and 


Use Peters shells. The line includes “High Ve- loading features. J. Imig. : : : 

locity” — a superior long range shell. The H. V. Insist on the red ®) The cattle, after their arrival in Ne- 
shell is a real leader in its class — just as Peters braska, were fed silage twice a day and a 
“Target,” “Victor” and “Referee” shells domi- small amount of snapped corn and alfalfa 
nate their respective classes. Whatever load you hay. After thirty days the corn was 
want or whatever cartridge is needed ask for crushed and the amount fed was gradually 


Peters — the Worki’s Finest Ammunition. increased. At the same time the amount 
of silage fed was decreased. At the end of 


sixty days they were put on a ration of 
THE SS co. shelled corn and alfalfa hay. 
Cindi eae Ohi Hildebrand’s lot consumed an average of 
incinnati, Ohio L Free ammunition ine 45 bushels of corn in 120 days. The cattle 
New York os Angeles formation on request weighed 1,130 pounds at the time they 
were sold. The selling price was $7.30 a 
hundredweight. Had Wilson sold the 
cattle instead of feeding them, he would 
have received $12.50 less per head. By 
entering into the contract, he got that 
much more without any additional expense 
Look for the Peters on his part. 


dvertt t tn . 
the next tseue. The lot fed by Brigham was sold at 


SEE EOD mee = << aes $7.12 per 100. As soon as these cattle 
Ba) wey arrived, they were fed snapped corn and 
straw in a dry lot for three weeks. For the 
next forty-five days they were fed crushed 


A BSORBINE eum and eifelfa hag.. Leter, etalied 
ADE MARK.REG.U.S.PAT. OFF Help YourDog corn displaced crushed snapped corn. 
These cattle made an average gain of 277 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, to bea happy,cheer- pounds during 120 days. 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistu- ful companion. You The third lot fed by Imig was managed 
la, Boils, Swelling; Stops Lame- will find, at every somewhat in the same manner as the 
ness, and allay pain. Heals Drug Store and Pet shop,GLOVER’S above two. 
wd —_ een Boot | }) IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES for The cost of feeding the different lots 
every dog affection and our book, was also practically same. e feeder, 
SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE sent FREE, will tell you many things according to the contract, was allowed to 
Does not blister or remove the hair and horse you should know about your dog. |f | let the hogs run after the cattle. 


can be worked. Pleasant to use. $2.50 a : 
bottle, delivered. Describe your case for Write, address Dept. EG-3 Hildebrand also fed another bunch of 


special instructions and Book 5R Free. H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. cattle. The contract was different than the 
one mentioned above. In this the owner 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St, Springfield, Mass. ; : 
63 FO) TER ~ of the cattle agreed to pay at least nine 
; ~DELGREO ge to yp —_ — - et 
2 ay , ‘| 4~ e put on the cattle in days. 1€ 
DOG REMEDIES Has Ted AAPA AA Ll + som cattle were sold.for 11 cents a pound, he 
Recommended by the leading JN was to receive 11 cents a pound, but on 
breeders and fanciers. CS, the other hand, if they were sold for seven 
Free Kennel Manual cents a pound, the owner agreed to pay 
How to care for your dog. AN * the difference. The contract just finished 
Dept.V, The Delson Chemical Co, COMPOUND made Hildebrand an average of $28, which 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N, Y. ; includes selling and shipping expenses. 
Keep your horses working with Thi lertaki fas heel beneit 

“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- is undertaking proved to be of bene 
RAISE. BELGIAN HARES edy for 32 years for Distemper to the feeder, the owner of the cattle and 

| Strangles, Influenza, Coughs an ’ the consumer.—Y. P. B., Neb. 
Sank Sta money wn We. PF — pm Colds. Give to sick and those ox: eh 


ire PL Sohowing 0f; prices for all you raise: | posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for 


Be New Zeslands $3 each | temper. Sold by your druggist. 77 + yi , 3 - 
a mi / } av é > 1as 2m 
S-pawe'l a bess book cata =i, Fotpeees <t, | order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large ount that year lost whose last Dece . 
also copy of Fur Farming e,tells bow to | $1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. ber sun sees less clover growing than grew 


} Ee mink, fox. eGo. ben Poa ‘ail for forgite. t Adarong Addresq SPOHN MEDICAL CO. Dep, 18 GOSHEN, IND, . is the year begun. 
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SPOILED POTATOES POISONOUS 

A short time after Nick Dabsch threw 
about a bushel of spoiled potatoes into an 
acre enclosure on his Indiana farm, in 
which two yearling heifers were grazing, 
the animals began to act queerly. At 
first they showed unmistakable signs of 
veakness, then the eyes became dilated 
and assumed a fixed stare. A few hours 
later the animals began to tremble slightly 
and the legs were spread apart to prevent 
falling, while a suggestion of froth ap- 
peared around the mouth parts. Dr. H. 
\. Smith, a veterinarian, was called, but 
the animals died a few days later. 

Dr. Smith diagnosed the trouble as 
plant poisoning, but a careful investigation 
failed to reveal the presence of any plants 
that could be held responsible for the loss 
of the animals. Near the gate, however, a 
few old sprouted and greened potatoes 
vere found and inquiry revealed that the 
heifers had eaten nearly a bushel of the 
greened tubers. 

Altho not a matter of common knowl- 
edge, when the common white potato 
turns green after exposure to strong sun- 
light, a poisonous alkaloid known as 
solanin develops in the greeh tissues and 
for this reason the veterinarian attributed 
the death of the two animals to potato 
poisoning. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
old sprouted potatoes, even after boiling, 
are poisonous to horses and a number of 
eases of human and animal poisoning due 
to eating greened potatoes have been re- 
corded. Altho green potatoes are bitter 
and unpalatable, accidents similar to 
Nick Dabsch’s experience could easily 
happen on any farm. Spoiled potatoes are 


not safe feed for livestock.—A. A. H., Ind. 


MAKES SHEEP A REGULAR CROP) 


George Ziegler of Lake county, Ohio, 
makes the production of sheep a regular 
part of the operation of a general farm. 
His 320 acres are devoted to general live- 
stock production. He has_ splendid 
horses, purebred cattle and a growing 
bunch of hogs. However, he does not 
neglect his sheep for any of the others. 

He insists that the greatest fallacy in 
connection with sheep production is that 
they are scavengers and that they can 
live on feed that other stock rejects and 
that they stand all sorts of neglect. ‘This 
is not the case and anyone that tries to 
produce sheep on this theory is doomed 
to disappointment,” he says. 

Ziegler has certain well-defined reasons 
why he keeps sheep en his general farm. 
The one he emphasizes most is that there 
is money in keeping a good farm flock. 
He says, ‘“The ewe will shear enough wool 
to pay for her keep. The lamb and the 
wool it produces up to the age of one year 
or even at a younger period are worth at 
least $15.” 

Sheep are very easily grown, he insists. 
“They need less protection than any 
other farm stock. To keep them dry is the 
main essential,’ he says. He is very care- 
ful to provide a shed that will keep out 
rain and snow and which will be dry under- 
foot. Having done this, he depends upon 
the wool that the sheep carry to provide 
the warmth they need. He has found that 
by following this method his sheep are 
more healthy and thrifty than they were 
vhen he housed them rather closely. 

“We have kept sheep regularly for a 
great many years. We have never gone 
vut of the business when prices for mutton 
ind wool were discouraging. We have 
never got excited and overcrowded when 
rices were unduly high. We have decided 
ipon the number of sheep we can handle 
to best advantage on our farm and we keep 
ipproximately that number each year. 
Sheep respond to good care.” —H. E. M., 


Ind. 
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Pliage ep ingheghege eee Lee Work Shirts -- 
ee ee ee ee ee ee a Oe fulleut—especially + 
ular with big men. ade 


from a special pattern,they 
are property roportioned 
to give the fullest comfort 
and fit. Guaranteed, of 
course ! 


Union: 
&Overalls 


F you want your money’s worth in service 

and appearance when you buy work 
clothing, demand Lee Union-Alls or Over- 
alls. They are quality-built—close-woven, 
long staple cotton fabric, riveted rustproof 
buttons, reinforced strain points—fully guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. They are tai- 
lored to fit, always look neat and give 
remarkably long wear. They outlast ordi- 
nary work garments by weeks and months. 
































Ask your dealer for a pair of Lee.Union- Lee Play Suits 
Alls or Overalls (whichever you prefer). Suits They stand the hart 
Try them on—examine them carefully—give Taking selteonenane 

. ing, make mother’s work 
them a real hard test! Then you'll know casier, Attractive styles, 


from the toddler age up. 
why they are the most popular work gar- 


ments in America. Demand the genuine 
—look for Lee on the buttons. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Trenton, N.J. South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn! San Francisco, Cal. 











Interesting 
Information 


Free 


Western ammunition 
by men who 
to shoot it as 
well as make it. These 
ill be glad to give 


is made 
know how 
men 


you any 
you may want. 


ing Super-X 
gauges 


the powerful little .410), 
pert s 
Lubaloy, Boat-Tai 
Expandi 
bullets, Marksman a 
é high - velocity 


Field and X 
‘oint 


Open 
30-.30 


cartridges, 


and 


terested. 


information 
Inter- 
esting litera ture describ- 
i in all 


now including 


Tand 


other 
much discussed West- 
ERN improvements wil} 
be sent free of charge. 
Write us if you are in- 
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There He Is - - - 


- Get Him! 


The hound sou .ds off on a rising note and down the 


fence row scu' ries a y 
the uneven ground he leaps and bounds, too fast even 
for the frantic dog 

gap in the hedge and . . . . There he is—get him! 

A crisp, cool day, a lively 
friend—these make 
shells add zest to all of them. This new 
smokeless load, though only a year old, has already won 
a million friends. Like W 

shell for long-range shooting, Xpert fills a definite need. 
Loaded with a special smokeless powder, with best- 
grade cases, wad and shot. Waterproof, dependable and 
close shooting—just right for rabbits, quail or ony 
hunting that does not require long-range - 
& pleasantly surprised at the price, too. 

Xpert is a worthy member of the famous WesTERN 
family—Super-X, the old reliable Field shell, the ac- 
curate Marksman .22 long rifle cartridge and others. 
WesrTern’s lon 
title, World’s Champion Ammunition. 
self that it will give you better results. Sold by dealers 


You'll 


everywhere. 


cottontail .. . . across 
a moment he'll pass that 
and an understanding 


shooting. And Xpert 


the joy pe 
tting 


ESTERN’s famous Super-X 


and successful record has earned the 
Prove for your- 


Western Cartridge Company, !011 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 


AMMUNITION 




















Hunting 


is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine Ther for 
THREE WHOLE YEARS. 
or send 25c in stamps or coin 
for six months trial. 


& Fishing! 














Amazing New Way 


new kind of stylish shoes. Write 


Showi 


ick for Real Samples. 
Sompeny, Dept. 12810, Cincinnati, Ohie 


Style-Arch Shoe 


a 
Week 


| 





Learn How toB%X 


JIMMY DE FOREST 

World’s Greatest Trainer 

Will Teach You BY MAIL 

In 20 weeks I will teach you all 

there is to know about bozing— 

just what I taught Jack Dempsey 

and a host of other champioos and 

great contenders. Every six months 

I select champions in all weight 

classes from my pupils.I train them 

atmy own expense at my Long 

Branch, N. J., camp. Then TEX 

KICKARD, greatest of all promos 

ters, s.ages them in boutsin his new Madison Square Gar- 
den at New York. Many great boxers came from farms. 
Send today for my big FREE book, “ 

Boxing." Enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing.Greatest hook 
of ite kird ever written. Profusely illustrated with photos of 
great fighters and fully describes my course and FREE 
OFFER. There's fame and fortune waiting for you if you be- 
come a good boxer. Get my book and read all aboutit. 

JIMMY DE FOREST, Box 709 

347 Madison Ave., New York 


At World’s 

Original and 
Greatest School Successful Auctioneers make big Money. 
Write today for free catalog and important information. 
CAREY M. JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF yh ng] 
54 N. SACRAMENTO BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, 
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al co be as explicit as 

dies prescribed in these co!- 

umons are intended to be prep d by drug 
At the same time our readers should 





compounded the, 
results as specifically com - 
nes. all communica- 


as 
m 

t to the ‘Veterinarian,’ 

ful Pasting Des a 


REMEDY FOR HOOK WORMS 

Much has ee — hook 
worms injuriously infesting ple in the 
southern states and of sa Fa a remedy ; 
but little has been known or published 
relative to hook worms of animals. Now 
it transpires that hook worms (Uncinaria 
are not uncommon in cattle, sheep and 
goats but do far less harm than the com- 
— “ir” ga 

, on the contrary, are y in- 
fested with hook worms and they kil! 
puppies in many instances. The ill effect 
of the hook worm in dogs, however, is most 
notable in connection with the epidemic 
of “exitement fits” which has been re- 
— —_ almost all parts of the country 

urin two years. 

“While the t bluestone-tobacco solution 
has served well to rid cattle, sheep and 
goats of hook worms, it has not been effec- 
tive for hook worms of dogs. Carbon 
tetrachlorid, however, has proved certain 
** The drug is given in soft gelati 

is given in so cap- 

after hosting the in. 

four hours. The dose for a puppy is one 

drop per pound of body weight and for a 

adult or well dog is two drops per 

pound. Care should be taken when admin- 

istering the medicine not to break the cap- 

sules as the drug is volatile and may cause 
suffocation if i ed. 

Treatment with it should be given, on 
general principles, to e dog that has sc- 
called excitement fits. orms general! y 
are present in such cases and if not, the 
drug will do no harm. It has ended the 
trouble in hosts of cases. It is also 
well to give a change of diet and to pre- 
vent undue excitement. 

At the time of a fit the dog should be 
confined in a darkened, cool, quiet place 
and may be given ten to twenty grains of 
bromide of potash in a little water, this 
dose to be repeated in twenty minutes if 
seen to be necessary. To rid a dog of tape- 
worms, arecoline hydrobromid is the best 
remedy yet discovered. The dose is from 
one-eighth to on = and a dog 

y 


uarter 
of a large b ibly may be given 
one-halt grain.—A. g A., Wis. 

Checking Bog Spavin—I have a saddle mare 
eight years old that has a bunch on her right leg 
just above the knee. It was first noticed late last 
winter. Had her shod and rode her home, two and 

i her out in pasture the next 

day, and the third day I noticed the bunch. She 
i . For awhile after- 

or had a hard ride, 

knee after standing 

doesn't make her 


A bog spavin 
joint as a result may 
with a thoroughpin. If a veterinarian cannot be 
employed clip off the hair and blister the ousting 
and entire joint with a mixture of one eac 
of powdered cantharides and biniodide of mercury 
and one and one-half ounces of lard well rubbed in 
for fifteen minutes. Then tie the mare up short for 
forty-eight hours. Then wash the blister off and 
apply a little lard daily It is best not to ap 
a bli in very hot weather. A proprietary reduc- 
ing preparation which you can buy at a drug store 
and use ing to ons given manu- 
facturer may give as good results as a blister in 
such a@ case, 
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Suspicious of T. B.—I bought two purebred 
pigs. They are about three months old. Each 
one of them had two lumps to swell up under their 
throats, about the size of a hen'’s egg. I lanced them 
and thick yellow matter came from them. I would 
like to know what it was and if I should keep them 
for breeding purposes.—H. F. S., Kans. 

Such abscesses or boils sometimes are due to 
tuberculosis which is incurable and contagious. 
To determine if the pigs are affected with that dis- 
ease have a veterinarian test them with tuberculin. 
Meanwhile swab the swellings with tincture of 
iodine two or three times a week. They may 
caused by infection of scratches or wounds by a pus- 
forming germ ana in that event should soon sub- 
side igs affected with tuberculosis should be de- 
stroyed, tho the disease is not hereditary. 

Azoturia—I wish some information on Azoturia, 
r Monday morning sickness, which quite often 
.ttacks horses. —F. W. N., N. Dak. 

Monday morning disease is a lymphangitis or 
inflammation of the lymphatic vessels and gener- 
ally affects a hind leg. Azoturia is characterized 
by black-red discoloration of the urine, swelling 
ind hardening of the muscles of the loin, croup, 
hip and thigh, usually resulting in paralysis and is 
fatal in most very severe attacks. Lymphangitis 
curs in the stable when a horse has been gener- 
ously fed during idleness of one or more days. 
\zoturia attacks the horse that has been idle for 
. day or more and during that time has been fed 

is usual ration of oats. Prevention is all important. 
Never let a horse stand for a single day without 
work or exereise and greatly reduce the grain 
ration during idleness. 

A Case of Poll Evil—My mare, about ten years 

id, bumped her head on the left side just back 
if the ear. That side ot her head is swollen about 
the size of a man’s fist. After being swollen three 
days, it burst and is running a very little. What 
do you advise doing for it? Do you think it is poll 
evil?—J. A. P., Mo. 

Poll evil is present and serious. It will be neces- 
sary to have a veterinarian restrain the mare, clip 
the hair from the swelling, cleanse the skin, apply 
tincture of iodine, open up the abscess to obtain 
free drainage for pus and for removal of tissues 
that may be pe j He will then inject 
tincture of iodine and either kthe cavities with 
an antiseptic dressing or them with bismuth 
paste. The packing wijl have to be renewed daily. 
Home treatment is not likely to suffice. 


USES FOR WASTE OIL 


Waste crank case oil has a number of 
uses on L. C. Meinke’s farm in Clinton 
county, Iowa. He keeps a good supply in 
a steel barrel close by the workbench 
where it is always handy for use on tools. 

When the hogs get lousy, they are 
treated with the oil. Crowding a number 
of them in a small pen leaves little room 
for them to turn around and the oil is 
not wasted. He sprinkles some of the oil 
over them with a sprinkling can. A small 
brush dipped in oil gets into the ears 
where there are sure to be lice. Crowded 
in the pen, the hogs rub against each other 
and soon become smeared all over with 
oil 

Meinke picks a cool day for the job. 
This keeps the hogs from getting over- 
heated when crowded and they are kept 
inside so that there is little chance of being 
blistered by the sun. In ten days they are 
treated again for the second brood of lice. 
lhe oil does not kill the eggs. 

Several times a year the poultry house 
gets a partial painting of crank case oil. It 
is just the thing to get rid of mites and 
does it all at once. The house is cleaned 
out and the roosts, particularly the under- 
sides, are painted with oil. The nests are 
cleaned out and given the same painting. 
The oil is daubed in all the cracks where 
the mites are usually the most numerous 
and they don’t last long. 

A tin can of oil and a small brush are 
ilways on the shelf over the workbench. 
When a shovel or hoe is taken out and used 
it is first cleaned off, rubbed with a piece 
of sack and given a coating of oil. This 
applies to the post-hole digger, carpenter 
tools and also the machinery. Most ma- 
chinery doesn’t wear out but does rust out 
on the average farm. The use of oil wher- 
ever it does any good and is needed has 
»ecome a habit on Meinke’s farm, and it is 
“ paying one, too.—A. M. W., Lowa. 
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VAPOROLE. For colds 
in head and chest. In- 
hale the fumes and 



















POWDER 
Delightfully smooth 
and invisibly fine. Stays 

ly well, 











































Samples Mailed Direct from 
Our Big Sunlight Factory! 


To acquaint every family with the 
superior quality of McNess Sanitary Products, we 
are making this unusual “Gift Offer.” During the 
next few weeks we will deliver thousands of these 


“Gift Packages” by mail to Successful Farming homes. 
Make sure that you get yours now. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Below 


Send only 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. You 
will have nothing more to pay—you will be under 


“no obligation whatever. For months past you have 


os our advertionmente in this paper. ba te 
y wis! t you might try in ‘Oi 
Cleanser, Rejois Face Powder and other McNess Products, 
This is your opportunity. You can try four of our most 
popular products and see for wh of 

omes welcome the regular call of the McNess Dealer and 
his convenient store on wi 


Five Advan of Trading 
with the McNess Dealer 
—The McNess Line is the 1] t of its kind in 
= world, consisting of 240 ucts for home and 
arm use, 
—McNess Household Preparations are offered 
only in factory-sealed bottles. Sampling from 


bottles is never itted. 
i ee Products quickly prove their super- 
ty. 

—“McNese Dealers are honest, courteous, neat 
and dependable. 

—McNess Dealers call regularly on their cus- 
tomers, bringing our complete line to your home 
where you can shop easily and economically. 


Give the McNess Dealer 
A Trial Order 

The next time the McNess Dealer calls at your 
home be sure to give him a trial order. Select 
Extracts, Household Remedies, Live Stock Remedies, Food 
Products, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Brushes, etc. Nomatter 
how small your purchase may be, your patron will beap- 
preciated and you will be delighted with the values we give. 

But whether you expect to buy from us or not, 
we want you to have the 4 Free Samples offered 
in this advertisement. Sending places you under no obli- 
gation whatever. Get the big value package and learn for 
yourself why thousands of uccessful Farming families 
await with pleasure the regular calls of McNess Dealers. 
Send the coupon today. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. A-8, Freeport, Ill. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 


All four of the liberal trial packages 
shown in this advertisernent will be 


mailed free and postpaid to any reader 
of Successful Farm who will Alt out 
and send coupon with 10 cents 


in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 









CO., Dept. A-8, Freeport, Hl. 


ge postpald the stamps, for 
ree 
Pain Oil, Vaporole wiRooe 
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here if interested in becoming a McNess Dealer. 
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Dependable 


 f HE battery is the heart 
of your or any flashlight, 
and your care in selecting 
the very highest quality 
will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service 
and dependability under 
every condition. 


Burgess Batteries—Flash- 
light, Radio and General 
Ignition—are electrically, 
chemically and mechani- 
cally perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight 
Batteries have been the true 
standard of quality in the 
flashlight field. 


A Laboratory Product 
Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 


General SALES OFFIce: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR LAMBS AND 
WOOL 


EN who are planning further increases 

in their breeding flocks should con- 
sider carefully the following points, says 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture: 

1. The sheep industry is apparently 
|just approaching the end of a period of 
high prices. 

2. Further large increases in sheep 
production will require buying breeding 
ewes at fancy prices, or holding valuable 
stock off the market. The probabilities 
are against this stock being relatively as 
valuable in 1926 or 1927. 

3. Even at lower prices, sheep may be 
kept with profit on many farms where 
they can be used to work out a better 
balanced system of farming. 

4. As between sheep and beef cattle, 
consideration should be given to the 
possibility that beef prices may tend u 
ward during the next few years, while 
sheep and wool prices seem likely to tend 
downward. (Present beef prices reflect 
merely an unusual temporary situation; 
prices during the next year may be lower 
than at present but with an upward 
trend.) 

Present prospects as to lamb production 
and market conditions in the United 
States indicate fairly well sustained prices 
for lambs for the remainder of the present 
year, and possibly lower prices beginning 
with the marketing of spring lambs in 
1926. The outlook for wool is uncertain, 
with lower prices probable next year, un- 
less there should be an increase in demand. 

The price of live lambs depends upon 
(1) the value of the fleece and (2) the 
value of the meat. The value of the meat 
in turn depends upon (a) the quantity 
slaughtered, (b) the general level of prices, 
(c) the priceof other meats, especially beef, 
and (d) the prosperity of consumers. Asstat- 
ed previously, wool prices will probably 
work lower next year. The causes respon- 
sible for this view will be discussed later. 

The other factor in the price of live 
lambs, the value of the meat, is influenced 
first by the number slaughtered. This is 
likely to be a depressing influence by an- 
other year because favorable prices, par- 
ticularly for lambs, has encouraged sheep- 
men to increase their flocks rapidly. Proof 
of this is found in the recent lamb sur- 
vey’ which reported an increase of 22 per- 
cent over the 1924 crop in the native 
sheep states. In the range states the 1925 
lamb crop was slightly below that of the 
lexceptionally favorable season of 1924 
| but sheep production is being increased up 
| to the limit of the available range. Fur- 
ther expansion is also indicated by the 
active Sooetind for breeding stock. The 
second influence concerning the price of 
‘lamb meat is the general price level. 
Prospects for the coming winter are good. 
It seems unlikely, however, that industrial 
activity will be continued indefinitely 
at the present high level. With general 
level of prices remaining the same, the 
still larger marketing of lambs, coupled 
with lower prices of other meats, would 
result in a jw trend in lambs be- 
ginning in the spring of 1926 and run- 
ning thru 1927. 

The third influence, price of other 
meats, especially beef, is likely to pull 
down lamb prices. Hog prices are due for 
a marked drop the last half of 1926 and in 
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1927. The beef price trend is upward bur 
it is unlikely that the present high level 
will be maintained. 

The prosperity of consumers is als 
necessary to maimtain good meat. prices 
For the immediate present there is gener 
employment, but the future presents 
difficult problem on which to base a dc: 
pendable forecast. 

The wool market next year depend 
largely upon an increased demand 
prevent lower prices. The recovery « 
wool prices from the post war depressio 
is stimulating foreign countries to in- 
crease production. There is a marked in- 
crease in Australia and Europe, but no 
enough, it is believed, to cause a marked 
decline in prices unless there is a decline 
in ined for woolen goods, a declin 
in the general price level or a slump in 
business activity. However, so long as 
the tariff remains effective, wool prices 
in the United States will average abov 
world prices. The 1925 clip in the United 
States is estimated to be 11,350,000 
pounds greater than in 1924. 

The world consumption of wool outside 
of Russia is less than before the war. Th: 
world production last year was about 
200 million pounds less than the prewar 
(1909-13) average. Russian imports 
before the war exceeded exports by 74.,- 
000,000 pounds and since the war both 
imports and exports have been negligibl 
German imports were reduced from an 
average net of 449,000,000 pounds to 
316,000,000 in 1924. A return of these 
two countries to the world market would 
greatly strengthen world prices. 

Silk, rayon and reworked wool are 
undoubtedly réplacing some wool. Cotton 
is a strong competitor of wool and the 
prospects of a good crop and lower prices 
than in 1923 will reduce the demand for 
wool. 

As long as industrial activity continues 
at the present high level, the general 
business situation will tend to support 
the demand for wool and other textiles 
A slump in the general business situation, 
however, would be likely to have an im- 
mediate effect upon the price of wool as it 
did in 1920. 


FEEDS LARGE STEERS 


J. G. Edmonson of Benton county, 
Arkansas, is optimistic about the future 
market for beef cattle. He recently sold 
what was considered one of the best car- 
loads of hereford steers ever shipped 
from Arkansas. The value of the car was 
estimated at $2,700. Twelve of these 
steers were selected from the car at 
Kansas City and shipped on to Chicago. 
These animals averaged 1,400 pounds 
apiece. All of Edmonson’s cattle were in 
excellent shape after the long journey. 
They were driven on foot from his farm 
to the depot, a distance of fifteen miles. 

Two days before starting the cattle on 
this journéy, Edmonson cut down the 
cofn in their feed and fed extra rations of 
prairie hay to prevent scouring. He had 
no trouble on any part of the trip with 
his steers scouring. 

Edmonson thinks Arkansas has an 
ideal climate for raising beef cattle. He 
had plenty of good barn and shed shelter 
but the weather permitted the herd to be 
out in the open nearly every day in the 
year. 

These steers grazed in a bluegrass pas- 
ture and were fed on a ration of corn, 
linseed oilmeal and clover hay for 120 
days. 

Edmonson says that the slump in the 
cattle business is over, and he looks for 
prosperity in this line for many years to 
come. He plans to ship a carload of beef 
cattle each year.—G. W. F., Ark. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1455 tells how to 
feed, fit, show and judge hogs. It is 
written especially for the beginner. Ask 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for it. 
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[f its aMAZDA lamp, 


its marked... here 








“ F all cars, or all tires, were the same price, you’d 
. certainly specify the name of the kind you wanted 
“ when you laid down your money, wouldn’t you? 


Well, bulbs are the same price—so you might as 
well have those marked “MazpDA” as those marked 


something else—or unmarked. 


f Tell him you want a MAZDA Lamp; they are better. 


: @ AGENERALELECTRIC PRODUCT @ 


This «,., mark means 
full-value service 
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You, Too, Can Have 


Money in Bank 
$5,000 Home | 


2 Cars— 


Listen man: Do you want money? 
Do you want independence? Do 
you want a sure trade that pays 
$50 a week up? Do you want to 
travel and see the world? How 
would you like a good driving job? 
Or a place ina repair shop? Or your 
own service, tireorbattery station? 


Big Special Offer 


Never Before Have I Made Such an Amazing offer 
I now make it possibile for you to come to this 
Million Dollar Sweeney School Right Now. 


if you are mechanically inclined 
—if you are willing to work and make a me 
sacrifice for a few weeks you can ABSOLUT 
PROMISE YOURSELF to make your tA 
come true. You don't need experiences; you don't 
need education. I train you in REAL SHOPS— 
with tools, not books. Here's a pice dollar in- 
vestment to back my GUARANTEE. Over sixty 
thousand men in all parts of the country will tell 
you what I say is true. Over 20,000 of my men 
are in business for themselves. There’s only one 
Sweeney School—it’s at Kansas City, Mo 

Here's a letter that shows what you can do 
$10,000 CASH says it is true and genuine. Why 
man—I can show you 500 or a thousand letters 
just as good. YOU may not have to go broke to 
pay for your training. But even if you do, what’s 
the odds? See how well it paid Hawkins to go broke 
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MEN WANTED! 


Tf you are just a day dreamer you will read this 
ad and forget to answer it. If you are that kind 
SUCCEED AT ANYTHING 
you have JUST ENOUGH determination 
ourself send a postcard and do it now I 
will make you a S4)RPRISING OFFER for a Life 
Scholarship including a Free Radio Course. This 
offer may be the turning point in your life. I dare 
you to investigate 
There's money in the auto business, Over 15 mil- 
lion cars running. Hundreds of thousands of 
tractors. Thousands of battery stations, garages, 
repair shops, tire shops. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of easy driving jobs on taxicabs, trucks, de- 
livery wagons, chauffeurs to wealthy private 
families. Millions upon millions of dollars spent 
every month upon trs ansportation. AND THE 
TRAINED MECHANIC is the boy who holds 
the key to the whole situation. 


Get This FREE Book 


and I will send youa 
I have put into this 
of mechanical experti- 


ag night Sa = 
4. H lerida: 


Just send me your name 
64-page big illustrated book 
fascinating book a lifetime 
ence. It is full of real pictures—shows how me- 
chanics do all kinds of expert jobs. Lists the 
opportunities in the Tells just what to 
do—where to go—to make good. Explains step 
by step how to learn to a skilled mechanic 
Answers every question. Many a mother and 
father reading this book have been | nspired to make 
sacrifices and help their sons out. Tells all a bout 
the world famous Sweeney System—adopted by U 
GOVT. during the war to intensively train sol« tier 
motor mechanics.Shows how, easy it will befor you 
to FIT YOURSELF for a real job, independence 
and prosperity I will send this to you free—no 
cost, no obligation. Write for it today. No colored 
students accepted. Answer this NOW. Remember 
I am Making the most amazing offer in the 
history of this school 


business 
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WHY FALL PIGS ARE HARD TO 
RAISE 





HE reason why it is usually more 
difficult to raise a bunch of fall 
pigs is now known,” says Dr. H.B. Raffens- 
berger, expert for the government in its 
studies in elimination of the runt pig. He 
continues: “We find that the round worm 
egg is found in the old hoglots by the 
billions. One female worm is capable of 
laying 30,000,000 eggs.. However, they 
will not hatch at the high temperature of 
the hog’s body. It is necessary to have six 
or eight weeks’ time at 60 to 70 degrees. 
Then the egg will advance to the point 
where the microscopic worm inside of the 
shell is ready to hatch after it is taken 
into the pig’s digestive tract.” 
Soil temperatures during the summer 
are favorable to the incubation of the 
round worm egg. The young pig will 


| swallow thousands of these eggs if he is 
| permitted, to live in old hog lots. 
|proper method to avoid contamination 


The 


is to scrub out the farrowing pen with hot 
water and lye and then wash off the sow 


| with warm water and soap before the pigs 


are farrowed. When they are old enough, 
they are hauled out to clean pens whic h 
have — been contaminated. When they 
weigh 125 or 150 pounds, they may be 


safely returned to the old lots for fattening 
since the worms do not seem to be as in- 
jurious to older hogs as to pigs.—F. E. F., 
il 


DOUBLES WEIGHT OF LAMBS 

E. G. Baker of Wood county, Ohio, 
makes western lambs double their weight 
while he has them on feed. Baker says 
that the type of lamb he buys has much 
to do with making this gain possible. He 
will accept none but those that are short 
and blocky and of good mutton ty . They 
must also be vigorous and have indications 
As to size, he 
always specifies that forty -five pounds is 
his standard at buying time. He adheres 
to this very closely. 

When the lambs arrive at the farm in 
November, he puts them on pasture for a 
month. He always saves up a good growth 
of native grass for this purpose. His 
object in using the pasture is that it is the 
most nearly like the feed lambs have been 
accustomed to of anything he could fur- 
them. This month on good grass 
fills the lambs and gets them into a grow- 
ing condition again and goes a long way 
toward overcoming any ills they may 
have accumulated during the week or two 
they have been in transit. 

In December the lambs are put into a 
big old shed that has sheltered sheep for 
his grandfather and hisfather. Thisshed is 
divided crosswise by feed racks, making 
compartments that hold about thirty 
lambs each. By this plan, with but a few 
sheep in each group, the lambs will eat 
very much better than where there are 
more. 

He starts the lambs on feed very care- 
fully. At first they have nothing but 
alfs ulfa hay. After a week he sprinkles a 
few dry oats over the hay. In a month he 
has them eating grain quite freely. On 
full feed he says they eat about one pound 
For three 
the lambs are on full feed 
oats anc 


after 
he uses a 
shelled corn. 
The last month he feeds corn alone as 
grain to put the final fat on them. Twice 
each day he cleans out the feed racks of 
coarse stems and any feed left. He then 
feeds the grain and when it is eaten, he 
fills the racks with alfalfa hay. He salts 
once each week and keeps water before 
them at all"times. He says that one thing 
necessary to watch when starting lambs 
on feed is that they learn to drink while in 


mixture of whole 
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the shed. The watering trough is so 
different from the drinking places to which 
they have been accustomed, that they 
are slow to take advantage of it. 

Baker says he has always made money 
by following this method. He shears 
the lambs in March and figures that he 
realizes more from the lambs and the wool 
sold separately than would be possible if 
the lambs were sold unshorn. His sheep 
are uniformly finished and very well 
fleshed. He always secures a good price 
He says that it always pays him to buy a 
quality stock even tho he has to pay 
premium to get it. His reasoning is that 
the extra quality will be even more mani- 
fest at the time the lambs are finished and 
that he is certain to get a better price. By 
having twice as many pounds to sell as 
there were at the time of purchase, he 
gets a much better price for the gain he 
puts on than would otherwise be possible. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 


SILAGE WILL NOT FINISH STEERS 


William Ziss of Wood county, Ohio, 
tried feeding steers on silage alone. The 
experience was not wholly unsatisfactory 
as the steers grew and gained in weight 
and in flesh. 

It was at selling time that the greatest 
disappointment came. The buyers at the 
yards said that the steers lacked finish and 
that they were rather soft in flesh. Conse- 
quently the price received was $2 per 
hfindred below that which would have 
been received had the steers been in prime 
condition. 

Since that experience Ziss has fed alfalfa 
hay and a grain ration in addition to 
silage. He says steers need hay and that 
there is not enough grain in silage to meet 
the needs of a fattening steer. His grain 
feed consists largely of corn with linseed 
oilmeal added near the end of the fatten- 
ing period. It is his custom to buy steers 
of good quality weighing above 1,000 
pounds. After feeding them on silage, 
alfalfa and a rather heavy ration of grain 
for five months, he puts them into prime 
condition and never fails to secure a 
price very near the top.—H. E. M. Ind., 


FED PIGS FOR BONE AND MUSCLE 

Hans Mortensen, a leading farmer and 
stock raiser of Audubon county, Iowa, be- 
lieves that in the states of the Middle 
West too much dependence is placed on 
corn for feeding pigs from the time they 
are weaned and thru the stage ot bone and 
muscle development. 

“Corn is a mighty good hog feed— 
when fed at the right stage of a hog’s 
development,” says Mortensen. “But it 
is a fattening feed, not a builder of bone 
and muscle. For that reason I believe we 
should depend less on corn during the time 
the pig is reaching its growth, and more on 
other feeds. 

“From my experience I find that oats 
and barley are very good feeds for young 
pigs. I feed both of these ground and the 
pigs also get the skimmilk produced on the 
farm. In winter they have access to alfalfa 
hay and during the other months of the 
year they are out on alfalfa pasture. After 
the pigs have grown a good frame, I give 
them corn and I do not skimp on it because 
I want them fat as soon as possible.” 

In February Mortensen had a bunch of 
200 thriving fall pigs. 

“Tt takes much more work to care prop- 
erly for fall pigs,” he admits, “but the 
higher prices I generally receive for them 
makes it very much worthwhile. By hav- 
ing the sows farrow the last of August or 
the first part of September, the pigs have 
passed the tender age when cold weather 
comes along. Dry bedding, and lots of it, 
is the big thing in raising fall pigs.”— 
W. C. M., Iowa. 


Bologna sausage gets its name from the 
small province of Bologna, Italy, world- 
famous for this meat which is its major 


industry. 
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for Economical Transportation 





owe ne ee 


Chevrolet has now built 2,000,- 
000 cars—the first manufacturer 
of automobiles with modern slid- 
ing gear transmission to reach 
this tremendous production. 


This achievement has been made 
possible because Chevrolet has 
met the great public demand for 
a quality car at low cost. 


Chevrolet has a construction 
typical of the highest priced cars 


| 
AT TAT GHG, 





—powerful economical motor 
and disc clutch, bodies of beau- 
tiful design, closed models by 
Fisher, Duco finish, interior of 
cars beautifully and substantially 
upholstered and fully appointed. 


Be sureto see thesecars that have 


‘achieved so great a degree of 


public favor—and learn how 
much automobile you can really 
get for little money. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Roadster $5 25 Coupe $675 


Coach $695 
Chasis $425 Track Chassis? 550 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Touring $525 
Sedan $775 
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Now that 
your hogs 
are raised... 





OUR hogs have eaten a lot of ex- 
pensive feed. They have cost 
you time and labor. 
Make a real profit. Cut them up 
at home and sell sausage and lard. 


Make Sausage 


The “Enterprise” Chopper, with 
its steel knife and plate, cuts up 
your meat into delicious sausage. 

The “Enterprise” Stuffer stuffs it 
into casings. 

Here’s a product that is always 
in demand—a delicacy that brings 
a high price. 

Sell Farm Lard 


The “Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer 
and Lard Press makes lard that sells 
easily at a good price. There’s more 
income for you. 

Hams and bacon bring your prof- 
its up still higher. 

And you still have pienty of fresh 
meat left to use or to sell. 


The profit on your hogs belongs 
to you. Let “Enterprise” help you 
get it. 

Your dealer nas the “Enterprise” 
Chopper and the “Enterprise” 
Stuffer. Insist on the genuine— 
“Enterprise”. 


ENTERPRISE 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 


OG WATERERS 
Keep Your Hogs Healthy 


Every hog raiser knows that clean, 

fresh water is an absolute neces- 

sity to get the most profit from hogs. 

A hog will leave his feed and take 

a few swallows of water if it is 
handy for him. Hogs require lots of water to digest 
their food properly and keep their system ina healthy 
condition—seven to eight pounds to each pound of 
dry feed eaten—nearly twice as much as horses or 
Cattle. The Ideal Waterer will give your hogs all 
the water they want, just as they want it, at. the 

right temperature, winter or summer. 

BUILT TO STAND ABUSE 


The Ideal Waterer is built to stand the abuse such equipment receives in a 
lot. The casing is made of heavy gauge galvanized iron, corrugated 
and ribbed to give it additional strength: it has a heavy cast iron drinking 
pan and a full bottom to the casing assures a solid foundation and a 
safe chamber for the lamp. Write today for information and prices on Ideal Waterers 


pert. s. National Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, et 


.FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

. running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street, Quincy, M 


The Improved 
“Enterprise” Chopper 


THE “*Enterprise”’ 

Meat-and-Food Chop- 

per, with knife and plate 

of special steel, cuts all 

the meat into appetizing 

sausage. 

Use it'in the kitchen, too. 

No. 5—Family Size, with table clamp, 
cuts 144 Ibs. per min 

No. 10- Farm Size, with table clamp, 
cuts 3 lbs. per min. . 

No. 12—Same as No. 10, but with 
4 legs, (illustrated) . 5.00 











“Enterprise” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press 


EAVY iron cylinder, 

bored true. Patented 
spout frees sausage from 
air. Perforated cylinder 
and extra plate for 
making lard. 

Use it for press- 

ing fruit juice and 
jellies, too. 
No. 25—4-qt. size,$10.50 
No. 31—6-qt. size, 11.50 
No. 35—8-qt.size, 12.50 
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REMEMBER THE INTERNATIONAL 


The preliminary classification booklet 
of the International Live Stock Exposition 
which will be held at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards, November 28th toDecember 
5th, is being distributed by Secretary- 
Manager B. H. Heide. It offers an attrac- 
tive array of awards in a wide variety of 
classes open to stockmen, farmers, col- 
leges, students and boys and girls. 

In addition to the usual liberal prizes 
totaling over $100,000 in the livestock 
grain and judging contests, several new 
features have been added to the list this 
year. 

The International Grain and Hay Show 
has been made a regular department of 
the exposition and has been put on a per- 
manent basis equal in importance to the 
livestock divisions. An extensive classifi- 
cation is offered for many varieties of 
grains, small seeds and hay. 

The growing popularity of boys’ and 
girls’ club work has been recognized by 
the International directors in establishing 
a tempting series of awards for the best 
calves, pigs, sheep and corn exhibited by 
juniors. 

Any one interested may obtain a co 
of the preliminary classification now a 
addressing Secretary-Manager B. H. 
Heide, Union Stock Yards, Stock Yards, Chicago. 


THE VALUE OF BUTTERMILK 


The man who has a bunch of shotes 
these days is lucky because hogs are on 
the profit side of the corn line. And yet, 
the pork producer needs to keep in mind 
ever and eternally the means of cheapening 
his gain costs, either by using substitutes 
for corn in the ration or by using the 
cheapest and most effective protein sup- 
plements to balance the carbohydrates of 
the grains fed. 

There are five main sources of protein 
for hogs eating corn. These are tankage, 
fishmeal, which is available in certain 

arts of the country, skimmilk, semi-solid 

uttermilk and creamery buttermilk. It is 
fortunate for us that there are some experi- 
mental results to guide us in deciding this 
protein question. 

A. H. Vestal, who has been conducting 
the experimental hog feeding operations 
at Purdue university, is the source of the 
following information. The figures quoted 
are the averages of two different feedin 
trials where tankage, fishmeal, semi-soli 
buttermilk and creamery buttermilk are 
compared as supplements for corn. The 
shotes used averaged 100 pounds when 
the tests were started and they were fed 
to a weight of 227 pounds. All of the feeds 
were self-fed, free choice. 

Each lot consisted of ten pigs selected 
to be as nearly uniform as possible. The 
first lot ate a pound of tankage to each 
14.5 pounds of shelled corn. This lot 
gained 1.76 pounds a day. 

The second lot ate a pound of fishmeal 
to each 18.4 pounds of shelled corn. This 
lot gained faster, making 1.99 pounds of 
pork a day. 

The third lot received corn and semi- 
solid buttermilk. This was diluted and fed 
twice daily. The shotes ate a pound of the 
semi-solid buttermilk to each 9.9 pounds 
of shelled corn. This lot gained 1.6 pounds 
daily. 

The fourth lot was fed shelled corn and 
creamery buttermilk and it drank a pound 
of buttermilk to each .76 pound of shelled 
corn. In other words, for each gallon of 
buttermilk the pigs drank, they ate about 
six pounds of corn. But the story is not 
all told yet, because this was the fastest 
gaining lot in the bunch, having gained 
2.14 pounds a day. 

Now as tc the question of the compara- 
tive value of these supplements when fed 











with shelled corn. With the shelled corn 
figured at $1.12 a bushel and with tank- 
age at $3.50 a hundred pounds, fishmeal 
was worth $5.74 a hundred pounds, semi- 
solid buttermilk was worth $2.77 a hun- 
dred pounds, while creamery buttermilk 
was worth 35.2 cents a hundred or approx- 
imately three cents a gallon. 

The hog grower can apply his own local 
prices and see which one of these feeds 
will be the cheapest source of protein from 
which the hogs can balance their corn. 

Concerning the use of buttermilk as a 
protein feed for chicks, A. G. a. 
head of the ‘ongy: td department at Purdue 
university, the following to say: 

“If you can buy buttermilk at fifty 
cents per hundred pounds, I would cer- 
tainly use it for baby chicks. The protein 
in the milk is better than what you will 
find in tankage, which is something to 
consider. One hundred pounds of butter- 
milk is equal in og to six pounds of 
tankage. For baby chicks, I do not care 
what the cost of milk is, they must have 
the milk if you want good, sturdy growth. 
Keep this by them Re twelve weeks, at 
least, and longer if possible.” 

Around most creameries, buttermilk is 
a drug on the market. The same is true of 
milk stations where the surplus skimmilk 
is often turned into the sewer or into a 
nearby stream. The usual charge is a cent 
a gallon where the customer comes to the 
creamery and gets the buttermilk. Those 
who live only a few miles from a creamery 
on a direct line of railroad, may find it to 
their advantage to ship buttermilk in 
ten-gallon cans. The railroads have a 
rate on buttermilk and skimmilk that is 
lower than the cream rate. The rate is 
made for the carriage of the filled can one 
way and empty the other. The rate is 
generally made on five, eight and ten- 
gallon cans but the patron will find that 
the ten-gallon can carries the smallest 
rate per gallon. 

Here is a suggestion that can be used 
by those who can get their buttermilk 
at the creamery. Use 50-gallon oil barrels, 
those with spigots in the bottom and fill 
the barrel with buttermilk at the cream- 
ery. Being tight, the barrel can be un- 
loaded easier than wooden barrels. Roll 
them into a movable, raised platform in 
the fields where the hogs are kept. With 
the spigot down and with a trough directly 
under it, the drip of the buttermilk can be 
gauged so it will give the hogs all they 
want without further attention thru the 
day except to turn it off at night and turn 
: re again the next morning.—I. J. M., 

nd. 


POISONOUS ORNAMENTALS 


In Howard county, Indiana, stands an 
abandoned farm home surrounded by an 
old-fashioned garden in which the orna- 
mentals have run wild until they scramble 
over the ground in rank profusion. The 
entire place is enclosed with a fence that 
is stil! in good condition. 

When C. W. Hollingsworth, the owner, 
turned three calves into the enclosure to 
graze, the animals soon showed ptoms 
of severe disturbance and in a short time 
they died in convulsions. The plant that 
showed evidence of having been most 
heavily grazed upon was matrimony vine, 
called Lyctum vulgare in the catalogs of 
dealers, a favorite in old-time gardens but 
listed by authorities as a poisonous species. 
\ltho difficult to state with absolute cer- 
tainty, the chances are that the vine was 
the cause of the trouble. 

As a matter of fact, it is a dangerous 
procedure to allow animals to graze on 
garden ornamentals of any kind, since 
these plants are not intended for grazing 
purposes and disastrous results may follow. 
Common among ornamentals that may 
cause trouble are common privet, castor 
oil pase, box hedge, narcissus, and daf- 
fodil bulbs, autumn crocus, belladonna, 
oleander, bittersweet and aconite or 


monkshood.—A, A, H., Ind, 
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The greatest values 
in automobile history 


ENERAL MOTORS believes that 

Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 

Buick and Cadillac now offer the great- 
est values in automobile history. 


Important improvements in chassis 
construction add to simplicity and per- 
formance. Refinements in body designs 
increase attractiveness and comfort. 


Every change has been made with 
quality as the prime consideration. 
Quality is the first law of General 
Motors. Enormous sums have been 
invested in more intensive engineering, 
in labor-saving methods, in reconstruc- 
tion —wherever a better result might 


be achieved. 


Naturally, large economies are attain- 
able in such an organization as General 
Motors. It enjoys every advantage of 
quantity production; it sells in every 
market of the world. General Motors 
is passing these economies on to the 
purchaser. This makes possible the ex- 
traordinary values now offered. 


The public may depend upon these 
values. Every car is a car of quality. 


i) 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + CADILLAC +« CHEVROLET -« OAKLAND 


OLDSMOBILE + GMC Trucks 


General Motors automobiles may be purchased on the GMA CTime Payment Plan 


Always lowest, GMAC rates are now lower still 
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A STEER FEEDING SIDELINE 


The sideline on the L. D. Williams farn 
in Lawrence county, Indiana, is feeding 
steers. Williams is a progressive farm« 
who believes in sidelines. He has a knac! 
of making them pay and pay well. “Wh 
have you chosen this particular line abov: 
all others?” I asked. 

“Because it pays more for the amoun 

of time and money invested,” he replied 
It was late in the afternoon and he w: 

busy doing his chores so his son led m 
over to the pasture where he gladly talk« 
of their methods. 

“We were unable to buy all that w 
wanted this season,” he explained. “.\ 
close deal does not pay as well as the ba 
gains that we are usually able to pick u 
There are times, where feed is scarce o 
pasture is short, that people sell at 
sacrifice rather than lose money trying | 
skimp thru. 
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World’s Greatest Advance 


In Harness Maki n 











NO BUCKLES 
About two-thirds of the 
strength of a strap islost by 
pulling from a buckle 
tongue. Ordinary harness 
has 68 buckles. — Walsh 
Harness has no buckles. 


NO RINGS 
Rings wear straps in two 
causing early repairs. Or- 
dinary harness has 275 places 
where there is ring friction. 
Walsh Harness has no rings. 
NO HOLES 
Ordinary double harness has 
about 275 holes that weaken 
straps—Walsh Harness has no 
#) ies. Easy to see why 
itis three times stronger. WN 
NOBILLETS - NOLOOPS 
The loose strap ends, called 
billets,are hard to put inloops 
or take out, particularly 
when it is cold or dark. 
Ordinary harness has about 
70 billets and 100 loops. 
Walsh Harness has no 
billets or loops. 


NO-BUCKLE HARNESS 





Breakdowns with old harness mean costly delays. Don’t chance 
spoiling your crop. It doesn't pay to patch old buckle harness. 
Send for a Walsh on 30 days free trial now. Send no money. 
If it doesn’t sell itself to you, return it at my expense. My 
free book describes this new way of making harness. 
Walsh Leads Them All 
The tremendous success of the Walsh No-Buckle Harness has 
encouraged many imitators, bu. with 40 patented, exclusive 
features and nine years hard use on thousands of farms in every 
state, the Walsh remains the world's greatest harness value. 
Costs Less—Lasts Longer 

World's greatest advance in harness making—a harness without 
buckles to tear, no rings to wear, no holes to weaken straps— 
three times stronger than buckle harness; handier, better looking. 
> a adjusted to fit any size horse. Made in ten styles. 


.00 AFTER 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Balance easy monthly payments. Investigate—Get 
the Facts. Write for my interesting book that tells all 

about this wonderful harness. A postalcard will do. 

I willsend you my direct-from factory prices, liberal 

terms, and user-agent plan whereby you can earn 

money showing Walsh Harness to neighbors. 


JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 1-26 
WALSH HARNESS CO., 21 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 














“To look at our fine herd of cows, yo 
would think that we would raise our ow: 
feeders, but therein lies the secret of ou 
success. We veal all of the calves at a 
early age. They bring enough to buy 
year-old steer. Even in some cases olde 
ones can be bought for less than a goo 
veal brings. To the feeder the first year 
of a steer’s life is a loss, therefore we avoid 
it. Consequently, when we do get th 
steer, he is ready to make us money. 

‘‘We usually keep some thru the winter 
This last winter we ran the present herd 
thru until the middle of January on stall! 
fields and pasture. Very little feed was 
given it. We always have 75 or 100 acres 
of stalk ground. The steers are used ir 
cleaning it up, and they usually come out 
in fine shape. 

“Our best luck is in feeding corn and 
letting them have free range on good pas- 
ture with plenty of running water. Shade 


is another good thing.—C. C. C., Ind. 


CUTTING THE COST OF GAINS ON 
LAMBS 


Hay and Fodder Grinder 


MY DEAR ('™ SIMPLY STUFFED NOW COULONT TAKE 
ANOTHER BITE — THE BOSS GIVES US LETZ 
FEED- MAKES IT RIGHT HERE 


Continued from page 58 


at $1.12 per bushel and alfalfa at $15 per 
ton, the replacement value of the linseed 








| KNOW A WAY 
INTO THE CORN 
: FROM OUR OW 

FRESH CROPS-SOMEHOW | ALWAYS HAVE AN 

D TO WORK ON AN’ In a feeding 


The Letz Dixie Cutterand Grinder 
grinds and mixes hay, fodder and 
grains into a fine, loose, bulky feed 
from which animals can extract 
every ounce of the nourishment, 
thus making cows give 15 to 30% 
more milk, f cattle are fattened 
quicker and bring highest market 
prices. Hogs are fattened as cheap- 
ly in winter monthsas in summer. 
Hens lay eggs all winter. Results 
never fail when home-grown crops 
are ground and mixed asexplained 
in the big free Letz feeding man- 
ual. Send for copy today. 


LETZ 


LOT MORE M 
YOU SHOULD SEE ME 


FILL UP THE AAI 


nh 


oilmeal was $78.80 per ton. 
trial at the same station during 1923 and 
1924, 40 pounds of linseed oilmeal replaced 
33 pounds of corn and 37 pounds of alfalfa 
hay in producing 100 pounds of gain. Oil- 
meal improves the value of silage, prob- 
ably thru supplementing its protein de- 

ficiency. When silage is used, some a 
tein concentrate should undoubtedly be 
fed along with it. 

In Indiana it was found that when fed 
in limited quantities with non-leguminous 
roughage, cottonseed meal was slightly 
superior to linseed oilmeal but w hen fed 
in more liberal quantities, linseed oilmea! 
is the superior. 

When the supply of barley or oats is 
long compared with corn, it is sometimes 
a temptation to substitute for part of th 
—. At the Iowa station Evvard and 

Culbertson have reached the conclusion 
that everything depends upon relativ: 
prices. When corn substitutes are low 
enough in price relative to corn, good 
judgment indicates their use. As a rule 
_ ever, they find corn the superior basa! 
grain ration, it being worth more pound 
for pound than oats or barley. 


MIXED FEED MAKER ——=% 


It pays to put down concrete 
floors sidewalks foundations,etc., 
a 


with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a lev. 
ADDING MACHINE Seve 


wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 

a Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days’ 
the best made, can now be had on an amazing new money- 
saving plan Full § column capacity. Com- 


trial. Price reduced. sounds gain, the amounts standing as fol- 
Write for FREE CATALOG. ste 281.4 pounds corn, 294.2 pounds 

pletely rebuilt by experts in our own big 

4 factory. Guarantee sameas newmachine. 


oats and 284.2 pounds of barley. Both the 
fm TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


1028 E. Rd., Crown Point, Ind. 


GENUINE 


The basal ration in their test was mad 
up of shelled corn, .15 pounds linseed oil- 

meal per lamb daily, silage, clover hay and 
block salt. The corn was shelled and hand 
fed twice daily as were the oats and bar- 
There was practically no difference 11 
the amount of concentrates used per 100 








RADGER KWIK- 














MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis 
Oe oat and barley fed lots required less silag: 
Y Only $4 puts this Burroughs in your office 


Ineverycountyto | and clover hay than the corn fed lot. Th: 
iron deep. Ponvely the wrentene Raion give ail or spare orn fed lambs shrank the least enroute t: 


ever o ~ time.Position pays 
Welt fon full desatn TODAY, Tveetante HO $1500 to $3600 yearty. | market, dressed the most and cost the 


RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORP. Wetrain the ine xperienced. 
Dept. 497, 184 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. NOVELTY CUTLERY, 156 Bar St.,Canton,0. least per lamb to market. 








BLOATING ON SWEET CLOVER 


Many people who seem to hate sweet 
clover and oppose its widespread intro- 
duction are claiming that it is a common 
eause of fatal bloating in cattle. I have 
been unable to collect any authentic facts 
to corroborate that accusation. Indeed, I 
do not believe that sweet clover is as 
likely or more likely to cause bloating 
than is red clover or alfalfa. 

It is, of course, quite possible for a cow 
to become bloated by the sudden eating 





: : : : ; | 
of an inordinate quantity of wet, imma- 


ture sweet clover, when not accustomed 
to the plant. But that is much more 
likely to occur when clover or alfalfa is 
taken in the same way, for the latter 
plants are more palatable and therefore 
likely to be eaten quickly in larger quan- 
tities. If cattle are turned into a sweet 
lover pasture early in the season and left 
there, they will not be likely to bloat. 

It is well to wait until the dew or rain 
has dried before turning cattle into a 
pasture when bloating has occurred. By 
allowing free access to salt and slaked 
lime when cattle are grazing the legume 
plants, bloating will be much less likely 
to occur. 

There is no need of failing to introduce 
sweet clover where it is needed and will 
thrive, on account of fear of bloating 
when cattle graze the plant. That ill 
effect is readily prevented or avoided. 

Instances of poisoning by the plant are 
also comparatively rare.—A. S. A. 





ARE WE CUTTING DOWN TOO FAR 


ON HORSES? 

. Continued from page 7 
rractically disappeared. In New York 
from 1919 to 1924 the number of horses 
acopped from 75,000 to 50,000. Motor 
1ucks are displacing horses for city work 
ven when they cost relatively as much 

. or a little more than horses. On the farm 


the automobile has eliminated the driving 
rse to a very great extent and is used 
carrying many light loads. Tractors 
yn farms number about 500,000 and motor 
trucks are nearly as numerous. Moreover, 
tractors and trucks on farms could sup- 
7 plant more horses than they already have 
supplanted, were their owners to give up 
the luxury of keeping spare animals. But 
vhen all is said in this connection, there is 
still a large place left for the horse. 

It is estimated by the United States 
lepartment of agriculture that the 500,000 
tractors on farms have each displaced 
two horses. But this is only a reduction 
d f 1,000,000 horses out of more than 20,- 

000,000 before the advent of the tractor. 
Motor trucks on farms are thought to 
have displaced not more than one horse 
Trucks do not affect field work, 
ind it is only where there is much hauling 
» be done that the truck displaced several 
Tractor, truck, and farm auto- 

\obile combined, according to the depart- 

ent of agriculture, have probably not, 

the most liberal estimate, displaced 
more than 8 or 9 percent of the horses 
previously on farms. Even should they 
lisplace another 10 percent in five years, 
the demand for horses would not be re 
duced in anything like the proportion in 
vhich, according to present indications, 
the supply will be reduced. 

Caution is advisable in setting limits 
4 to what. the truck and the tractor will 

‘complish. Present estimates as to the 
number of horses they have displaced on 
farms may be too low. Horses have been 
o cheap in recent years that many farm- 
y ers, after buying tractors, have not tried 
to sell the horses they no longer needed. 
\ study of the displacement of work stock 

tractors made by the department of 
griculture in Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska indicated that they effected a 
potential reduction of 5.2 horses per farm. 
More than 350 farms were included in 
this study. The actual reduction in the 
umber of horses due to the use of tractors 


iplece, 


orses. 
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' A rugged tire 


for rugged work 


For your general utility truck you 
need tires that you don’t have to favor. 


You may do most of your driving over 
hard, smooth roads, but there are many 
occasions When you are off the main 
highway—when you may want to 
run over plowed land or rough wood- 
roads. 


At such times it is a satisfaction to 
know that you can depend on your tires. 


Developed originally as a bus tire, the 
Kelly Heavy Duty Cord has given such 
consistently high mileage in the exacting 
requirements of bus service that operators 
of all kinds of pneumatic-tired trucks 
are demanding it. 


You, too, will find it a thoroughly 
satisfactory, investment. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 





HEAVY 








KELLY 





DUTY 



















CORD 
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Extra 
Profits 


for 
Farmers. 
Big Opportunity in 


Silver Black Foxes 


REDS of farmers are 
now ontng Me money to 


A 


their incomes by breeding Silver 
Black Foxes. 


This new, fascinating, unusually 
table business is sound, ical and 
easy to _— Only s << 
in space and equipment required. 
mend foe both live animals and pelts 
far exceeds the supply. Active market. 
High prices. Spot cash. Get full de 
tails now. 

Free book gives facts! 
“How to Raise Silver Black Foxes” is 
crammed full of ir.ceresting and valu- 
able details on al’ — ri => 
dustrv. Leading authoritiestell youhow 
tostai tright, how to avoid mistakes and 
how to house, breed, care for, and sell 

foxes. They show you exact 
yecioct dhe annals ocieniically and 
assure success in this sound, 

i Act now. Write sg, 3 
Rusch Fox Beesding Estates, Inc 69 


Rusch. Fox 
. Breeding 
Estates 


INCORPORATED 











Let us send you our Big Bovee 
Furnace Book. It is filled with 
interesting facts and = 
shows how 


BOVEE FURNACES 

Save 30% of Fuel Cost! 

A Bovee will burn any 

kind of fuel. Hard coal, 

soft coal, steam coal, 

lignite, coke, cobs or 

wood chunks and is an 

ideal furnace for an 

oil . 

On the market 30 years and better than 
ever. Save money. Buy direct from fac- 
tory. Write for FREE book today. 
BOVEE 109 West Sth St. Waterloo, lows 








Save ea third. Write for free 


Benne somton 
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wun cay Oat Sie an i aoe 
than percent greater 

ment’s estimated reduction for the whole 
country. Some economists think it would 
be conservative to put the displacement 
of horses on farms by motor traction at 
not less than three for each tractor and 
two for each truck. But the official esti- 
mates, as alreaay stated, are two horses 
for the tractor and one for the truck. In 
the absence of proof that these estimates 
are too low, it will be well to stick to them 
provisionally, while bearing in mind that 
admittedly the actual disp ent is far 
short of the potential displacement. 

So far, then, we have a displacement of 
around 1,000,000 horses by tractors and 
400,000 Fy trucks. It is impossible to 

ess how many horses the automobile 

displaced, because the uses of the auto 
are so varied. But it is likely that the 
auto, altho its use on farms will doubtless 
increase, has already had its greatest 
effect in displacing horses. _In the future 
Dobbin will be edged out of the way more 
by the tractor and the truck. And when 
tractors are used more generally for culti- 
vating and other light work as well as 
heavy drawbar work, the horse will be 
shouldered aside more rapidly. Displace- 
ment of horses by motor traction is a 
very recent development. This is shown 
by the fact that the number of trucks on 
farms on July 1, 1919, according to the 
census, was only 125,000, whereas now it 
is estimated to be 400,000. Tractors on 
farms July 1, 1919, numbered only 235,- 
000. There are now 500,000 of them. In 
the same period the number of automobiles 
on farms increased from 2,000,000 to more 
than 4,350,000. What can be said as to the 
probable displacement of horses by motor 
traction in the next ave ? be 

Any answer to this question must 
— tive. If horses should become 

ear and motor traction cheaper and more 
efficient, all past records in the displace- 
ment of horses by trucks and tractors 
might be smashed. Nevertheless, a con- 
tinuance of the rate of increase that has 
been set in the last five years in the use of 
motor traction on the farm would be sub- 
stantial progress. That increase, it will 
be no from the foregoing figures, is 
around 100 percent. If this rate is main- 
tained, there will be in 1930 close to a 
million tractors and 900,000 trucks on 
farms. It is estimated the number of 
autos on farms in 1930 will be at least 
5,000,000. One competent statistician puts 
the figure at 6,000,000. But tractors and 
trucks alone, if increased by these 
amounts, will dispense with another 
1,400,000 horses by 1930. 


This estimate does not take into account 


the extent to which increased 
ment may be brought about by greater 
use of tractors and trucks already on 
farms. Nor does it make any allowance for 
possible multiplied uses of the tractor 
as a result of the manufacture of im- 

roved types. Yet even a much more 
fiberal owance for the further displace- 
ment of horses by motor traction on farms 
in the next five years would not call for 
any radical alteration in the present fore- 
cast of better horse prices. As the depart- 
ment of agriculture says, there is a S mye 
bility, if horse breeding is not y in- 
creased, that the number of horses on 
farms will be around 30 nt or 5,000,- 
000 fewer in 1930 than it is now. At the 
displacement rate assumed in this article, 
it would take 1,821,000 tractors and 1,457,- 
000 trucks to do the work of 5,000,000 
horses. an increase in. the number 
of tractors and trucks on farms is hardly 
likely. Of course, the reserve supply of 
horses, which is always substantial, could 
be drawn on for necessary farm work, but 
even then the supply and demand equa- 
tion should be temporarily in favor of the 
horse raiser. 

After all, there are still more than 

17,500,000 horses on farms. bad om ay 
the horse is headed for the dodo , 
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cannot be put there rapidly. For many 
uses the horse is likely to have a place on 
farms for years. It is well to bear in mind 
the possiblity of great strides in the use of 
motor traction on farms, but the impor- 
tant question is what is going to happen 
in the immediate future. Present indica- 
tions are that the horse is Being reduced 
in numbers faster than his services can be 
dispensed with. If this is true, horse raising 
will be profitable for a time, whatever the 
ultimate fate of the horse in agriculture 
may be. 

\nd yet these considerations should not 
be taken as full justification for a blind 
rush into horse production. Raising work 
horses on the farm, except as a by-produc- 
tion of farm power, has always been more 
, speculation than a business. This is 
because there is always a heavy reserve 
of breeding stock. It is estimated the 
demand for horses can ordinarily be met 
by breeding about one in six of the mares 
on farms An inereased supply of horses 

therefore quickly produced when 
prices are attractive. In this respect horse 

sing is very different from cattle raising. 


When ine cattle production 1s 
nted, additional breeding stock has to 
e raised. But an increased supply of 


its can be obtained simply by breeding 
res that otherwise would not be bred. 
Hence the mere fact that horse prices | 
seem likely to advance may not warrant | 
a farmer in making colt raising a major 
farm enterprise. Many a farmer has 
gone broke” in that business, under con- 
ditions as favorable as those now appar- 
e.ily in prosvect for the horse industry. 
They have lost by failing to recken with 
the fact that. horse production can be 
quickly expanded. But the farmer who 
wants to raise a few colts for his own use 
or for sale can hardly make a mistake in 
going ahead at the present time. As 
long as he keeps his horse breeding a by- 
product of his farming in general, he is 
fairly safe and he has prospect of making 
good profits. Certainly, if he needs colts 
for his own use he will be well advised 
to raise them. The department of agricul- 
ture advises this course without any reser- 
vations, declaring that colts foaled in the 
next two or three years will find a market, 
when they are of marketable age, at prices 
much higher than those now prevailing. 
it should be borne in mind that the 
forecast of a horse shortage does not 
mean that the number of horses in the 
country is likely to be reduced to a point 
t which there will not be enough for 
necessary farm work. There has always 
been a reserve of horses in this country, on 
the farms, on ranges, and running wild. 
Chere is @ reserve now, and there will 
robably continue to be for many years. 
This reserve can be drawn on at need. But 
s the total supply of any commodity, 
e reserve as well as the quantity in use, 
t determines its price, according to 
ether that supply is large or small in 
ition to the demand. A smaller total 
i>ply, relative to the demand, can be 
trusted to croduce higher prices, even if | 
there continue to be enough horses for all 
necessu.y farm work. 


GRINDS SOYBEAN HAY 

Where a feed grinder or pulverizer is 
available, L. V. Hendricks, Green county, 
Missouri, cattle feeder, has found that it 
pays to pulverize whole soybean hay for 
cattle. It makes a very well-balanced feed, 
all of the beans are digested and the grind- 
ing costs little more than threshing. 

He feeds the ground soybeans with rich 
corn silage and has obtained ‘some excel- 
lent gains, finding it unnecessary to add 
cotto meal or linseed cilmeal since 
the soys supply the needed amount of 
protein. His reason for preferring the 
pulverized soybean hay to ordinary hay 
s that unless ground, the beans are not 
digested and the cattle waste hay in hunt- 





ing for them.—C, F., Mo, 
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F YOU haven’t seen this new 
Delco-Light booklet, write for 


it today. It will bring you sur- 
prising information as to how easily 
and inexpensively you can give 
ytd home the benefits of Delco- 
ight electric light and power. 


Already 250,000 farm homes are 
enjoying the clean, bright, eco- 
nomical electric light, and the 
smooth, quiet electric power that 
are provided by Delco-Light. Thou- 
sands of other farm homes will 
begin to enjoy these same blessings 
within the next few months. 


The new Delco-Light, at only 
$195 f. o. b., Dayton, has proved 
our claim for it—a price so low, 
and a value so great, that it places 
electricity within the reach of every 
farm home. 


A Non-Storage Battery Plant 


The new plant is a genuine Delco 
Light. It will give you all the light you 
want in your house, and, in addition, will 
supply ample current for pumping, churn- 
ing, separating, washing, sweeping, and 
many other tasks. It is strong, sturdily 
built, economical in operation. It is 
equipped with a standard Delco starter 
and an economical starting battery. 


Small Installation Cost 


The new Delco-Light is sold to you on 
2 special offer which includes complete 
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installation. For only $53 in addition 
to the price of the plant itself the Delco- 
Ligh< dealer in your community will in- 
stall your plant and wire your house for 
five lights, to be located wherever you 
want them. He will put up five beautiful 
spun-brass lighting fixtures which come 
to you complete with bulbs. These 
fixtures are included in the installed price 
—you pay nothing extra for them. 


Buy on Easy Terms 

Finally, this new low cost for Delco- 
Light—completely installed, everything 
ready to turn on the lights, can be paid 
on terms so easy that anyone can take 
advantage of them. The total cost is 
only $248, including freight (a little 
more west of the Mississippi.) But you 
make only a small down payment. The 
balance is payable on easy terms, ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


This is the most remarkable Delco- 
Light offer ever made—the greatest value 
at the lowest cost. It offers you Delco- 
Light, a product of General Motors Cor- 
poration, sold and serviced by a nation- 
wide organization of over 3500 trained 
representatives. Mail the coupon im- 
mediately for the complete offer. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors C 
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A Dairy Partnership That Succeeds 


success in the dairy business in Wood county, northern 
Ohio. The father is George Smithers. The sons are 
Harry, who is the older, and Ray. Very naturally, they do 
business under the firm name of George Smithers and Sons. 
They operate a combination dairy, making a business of 
selling whole milk and also deriving splendid financial returns 
from the sale of purebred stock. 
After one has visited them on 


J Myce and two grown sons are making a mighty fine 


George Smithers and Sons 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 





day of making the first purchase of purebreds approached. He 
said, ““There is just one way for us to start and that is with 
good cows. Inferior cows have lost money for us. Good cows 
have made a profit. In fact, practically all we have has come 
from good cows. It is doubly important with purebreds that w: 
have good ones, because we are depending upon the sale 
registered stock to increase our income and to make returns f{ 
the greater investment and risk 
we are taking. Good cows wil! 
cost money, but it will pay t 








their farm and in their homes, 
he is compelled to feel that there 
is also another income somewhat 
different in character and which 
cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Thig is the personal 
satisfaction in doing good work 
and the joy in keeping the 
family working together on the 
same farm, even tho the sons are 
married and have families of 
their own. No city manufacturer could show a visitor thru his 
plant with one-half the zest and enjoyment that the three 
members of this firm expressed in showing the writer about 
the farm and barns and in showing him the details of theip 
carefully kept records. 

Smithers and Sons have a good farm and they have good 
eattle. It was not always thus. The time was when the father 
worked for fifty cents per day on a farm two miles from where 
tre now resides. Mornings and evenings he worked in his garden 
or with his chickens or took care of a cow or two and thus secured 
adlitional income and provided the greater part of the family 
living. Mrs. Smithers was a very sympathetic helpmate and 
practiced the most rigid economy in 
the management of the household. The 











Vera DeKol Burke Pontiac 


start right.”’ 

Twelve purebred, two-year- 
old heifers were purchased for 
$4,800. All cAttle were high in 
price back in 1920 but this am- 
bitious firm made sure that these 
were the kind of cows they 
wanted. Many purchased pure- 
bred stock during those years 
who have since regretted it 
exceedingly. Not so with Smithers and Sons. They knew what 
they wanted and knew that they were ready to handle pure- 
breds. The cows were big and of a splendid dairy type. They 
had records of production back of them. They had pedigrees 
of a good, dependable sort. Every cow of the original purchase 
of twelve made good for them. By retaining the female progeny, 
it required only two or three years to replace the remaining 
grades and thus make the herd 100 percent purebred. 

“To know our cows, we had to have a record of their produc- 
tion,” said Harry, who now has the responsibility of managing 
the dairy herd. Two sets of milk scales hang in the barn where 
they can be easily reached while the milking is being done. At 

the time of the writer’s visit to the 
farm, the father was milking a pair of 








First prize senior yearling 





result of their efforts was that the 
greater part of the fifty cents earned 
each day was put on interest to add to 
the savings and to await the day when 
there would be sufficient money on 
hand to justify investment in a farm. 

Fifteen years ago the great day 
arrived. George Smithers made the 
first payment on 100 acres of land. 
Possession was secured at once. To 
insure an income immediately and to 
follow out the desire to engage in the 








two-year-old heifers. Carefully he 
weighed the milk remarking, “2214 
and 21 and 6 ounces this afternoon, 
just a little more than yesterday.”’ He 
was anxious for those heifers to develop 
in their milk producing capacity. He 
knew the records of their ancestry and 
had rather definite expectations as to 
what those heifers might do. 

Official testing for advanced registry 
has supplemented the private daily 
weighing. One of the cows exceeded 
thirty pounds of butterfat in a seven- 








dairy business, a herd of fourteen grade 
was installed. The boys were 
then large enough to help with the 
milking and other work. Harry was 
immediatly put in charge of delivering. For nine years he made 
the drive over the city route every day with the exception of 
fifteen days. Of those fifteen days, he used fourteen for a honey- 
moon trip. The other day was lost at a time when he had a very 
serious accident to his foot. For three weeks following the 
accident, he was unable to walk but drove the wagon, taking 
a boy with him to 


cows 


nior Smithers 


Home of the s¢ 


day official test. This test is one very 
much in favor with Holstein breeders. 
The next year she duplicated the seven- 
day record and the third year she again passed the thirty-pound 
goal in a seven-day period. This made her the only cow in the 
state of Ohio with a record of more than thirty pounds of 
butterfat on a seven-day test for three successive years, her 
average being 32.18 pounds. This cow is known in the registry 
of the Holstein-Friesian record association as Lavera De Kol 
Burke Pontiac. 
She is a splendid 
big cow only six 





carry milk to the 
doorsteps 

In the early 
months of 1920, 


Smithers and Sons 


were ready to 
make their start 
with purebreds. 
This was in no 
wise a sudden ven- 
ture on their part, 
but the result of 
natural develop- 
ment Chey had 
gone thru ten 


years of hard ex- 
perience with 
dairy cows. They 
had made 
takes in purchas- 

ing cows. They had made mistakes in feeding and management. 
They were better qualified for the purebred business because 
they proposed to profit by those mistakes. They had studied 
types of cows. They had studied breeds. They had studied 
pedigrees. They had held hundreds of discussions as they went 
ibout their work or at meal time or in the evening. During the 
ten years of hard work with the grade cows, combined with 
thriftiness on the farm and in the home, the land had been paid 
for and there was some money on hand. 

The father summed up the state of mind of all of them as the 








mis- 





Part of the Smithers and Sons herd 





years of age and 
apparently with a 
great many years 
of high produc- 
tion ahead of her. 

With the Smith- 
ers amongst their 
cattle, one catches 
their enthusiasm 
for size in their 
stock. The father 
has not developed 
a fondness for the 
finer features of 
pedigrees in the 





same degree as 
Harry has. . But 
there is no one 


more enthusiastic for largeness in his cows than is the father. 
Of course, he wants a good dairy type and a good record of 
production, but the idea of bigness seems to be ever in his 
mind. This idea grew upon his mind as he gained experience 
with his grade herd. Big cows have been an important factor 
in elevating him from a modest start to a place where he is 
considered fairly well-to-do. He says, “The only way to pro- 
duce big stock is have big tows and a big sire and then feed the 
young stock.” 

Questioned as to why they place so 


(Continued on page 81 
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New Low Price 
Makes It Greatest 
Value In History 
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ESSEX COACH 








This is the finest Essex many thousands—the 
ever built. And the _largestincreaseknown New 
price is the lowest for _in the industry. HUDSON 
which Essex ever sold. ‘Tits Resin wen PRICES 
It is made possible only ; : 
through the largest duction iii advan- hong 
output of 6-cylinder tages in economical 
cars in the world’s purchase of materials, — 
history. savingsin manufacture 1495 
and low cost of distri- Gxz) Sedan 
166,369Hudson-Essex bution that are recog- $1695 
sales in eight months nized throughout the 
surpass all former 6- industryasbeingexclu- oS Tae Boe 
cylinder records by sive to Hudson-Essex. 
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McCormick - Deering Primrose 


UX LESS you’ve tried a McCormick- 
Deering Primrose you have no idea 
what a mechanical masterpiece this 
machine is—perfectly simple, yet as 
accurate as the finest clock. Its fast- 
moving parts spin easily on high-grade 
ball bearings, eliminating hard work 
and minimizing vibration. It goes 
about its work faithfully twice each 
day and turns out the highest grade of 
rich cream. 


Compare the 
McCormick -Deering Primrose 
With Any Cream Separator 
You Ever Saw or Owned 


A trial will tell the story! You'll soon realize 
that you can’t afford to be without this 
thoroughly modern machine. Remember, it’s 
easy to try, easy to turn, and easy to pay for! 


Say the word and the local McCormick- 
Deering dealer will set up the machine on 
your farm, show you how to use it, adjust it 
perfectly, and ask only a 
small down payment. 
You'll find it the world’s 
easiest-running cream 
separator and you'll like 
it better every day. 


of America 
( [neor por ated ) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A SMALL BUT SUCCESSFUL DAIRY 


H. A. Betts and his sons, Stanley andj 
Merle, of Jefferson county, Wisconsi; 
have made a success in operating a sm. 
modern dairy farm. Twenty-eight acres 
are in cultivation, but it has, of course 
been necessary to purchase a lary: 
amount of feed. Before a concrete s)\> 
was built in 1922, it was even necess:ry 
to buy silage in order to get sufficient 
succulence in the ration. 

Clover or alfalfa hay, corn silage, 
ground oats, wheat bran and linseed 
meal constitute the ration, but by raising 
as much alfalfa and clover as possible, t!iy 
are able to keep down the feed bill and 
build up the soil at the same time. 

The farm is equipped with modern 
buildings and labor-saving devices. 
modern dairy barn, a lighting plant, 
electric milking machine, water system 
and a concrete milk house all lend their 
aid in turning out a clean, healthful 
product. 

The barn, 32x56 feet, was built in 1923 
and contains a large number of windows 
which admit plenty of sunshine and light. 
The interior is always kept clean and in 
good condition to insure the health of the 
cows, and a milking machine lessens labor 
and produces cleaner milk than if done 
by hand. There is also a feed room twelve 
feet square with two bins where the feed 
ean be mixed and prepared fer feeding. 

A concrete milk house, 8x9 feet, has 
been constructed near the barn and con- 
tains a large concrete tank and running 
water to cool the milk and facilitate the 
work necessary to keep bottles and utensils 
in asanitary condition. Special attention 
and care are given to the filling of the 
bottles. 

For two years the herd has been tested 
by the Waterloo high school cow-testing 
association and in preparing for the 
district judging contests. Altho the 
quantity of milk obtained is not so large 
as that produced by some other breed, the 
Betts feel that the hi h quality more than 
makes up for the deficit. 

Stanley Betts has charge of the herd 
and milk route, and deliveries are made 
twice a day. At the present time 160 
quarts of pure, wholesome, Guernsey 
milk are delivered each day to regular 
patrons, which is ample proof of the 
quality of milk and service which has been 
given in order to work up a business of 
oa. type in only a few years.—E. N. E., 

is. 


BEWARE OF FEED TAGS 


“The cow’s death was due to a punc- 
tured stomach caused by a piece of wire 
taken in with the feed.” 

Altogether, one meets such items in the 
dairy papers too often. And too often it 
is the good cows and the bulls that die in 
that way. If one has examined the con- 
tents of a cow’s stomach, he will be sur- 
prised that more do not die from the same 
cause. Nails, wire, pieces of glass, screws 
and pins are not uncommon. 

Every sack of feed that is sold must 
carry a license tag and in many cases these 
tags are attached with a hook-shaped wire 
that is economical from the feedman’s 
view and dangerous for the feeder. 

In opening and emptying the sacks, it 
is sometimes easy for the tags to become 
detached and they at once fall into the 
feed where they are lost in the mixing 
The hook has a sharp point and a round 
loop. This gives it a shape that is partic- 
ularly vicious in a cow’s stomach and 's 
often fatal. For that reason, it is best to 
remove the tag and its hook before the 
bag of feed is opened so there is no chance 
for it to work off in the handling. Under 
any conditions, it is imperative that one 
use the utmost care to prevent loss from 
this cause.—H. E. C., Iowa. 
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FACTS ABOUT MILK FEVER 


Fewer dairy cows would be attacked 
oy milk fever were they given potassium 
jodide in small doses daily, or every other 
day, during the last half of the gestation 
period. I recommend giving each sus- 
ceptible cow two grains a day in her 
drinking water. One Wisconsin dairyman 
has found it a good plan to dissolve a 
five-grain tabiet of the dtug in the water 
in the drinking = for each cow. He does 
this on alternate days. 

The treatment was primarily prescribed 
to prevent goiter in newborn calves. It 
accomplishes that and also tends to pre- 
vent milk fever and acute congestion or 
inflammation of the udder. The sus- 
ceptible cow should also be well exercised 
every day thruout pregnancy, and her 
bowels should be kept active. If she is 
fed bran and oilmeal instead of a ration 
of mixed ground grains during the last 
few weeks of pregnancy, her bowels will 
be properly regulated. 

Another important point in the preven- 
tion of milk fever is to allow the calf to 
nurse the cow for at least four days from 
birth, or during that time not to strip 
the udder clean. Just enough milk should 
be withdrawn, now and then, to prevent 
severe congestion or garget from occurring. 
If the calf does not keep the udder oui. 
ciently depleted of milk, a little of it may 
be stripped away by hand once or twice 
daily. It is complete, sudden removal of 
all of the milk just after calving that seems 
to induce the attack of ‘milk fever. 

Relative to the now universally prac- 
ticed treatment of inflating the udder with 
air as a remedy for milk fever, it should 
be noted that it is not necessary to tie a 
tape or cord around the teat after in- 
flating to retain the air. It will suffice 
repeatedly to dent in the tip of the teat. 
Doing so causes no injury; but tight liga- 
tion sometimes has caused trouble by 
shutting off the circulation of blood. 

It should further be understood that 
there is no increase in temperature in so- 
called milk fever. On the contrary, the 
temperature is usually below normal and 
it is therefore well to blanket the cow 
warmly as a part of the treatment.— 
A. 8. A., Wis. 


RECORDS SHOW VALUE OF 
ALFALFA 


An increased milk yield of 4.3 pounds 
per day is shown from a study of records 
kept on nine farms belonging to South 
Dakota cow-testing association members. 
Comparisons of this kind are relatively 
few in number but enough cases were 
found where alfalfa was not fed until 
midwinter or where the supply of alfalfa 
was exhausted before the end of the 
season, to make these comparisons. 

This study involves 110 cows of ordinary 
breeding and kept under average farm con- 
ditions. The rations were practically the 
same so far as grain was concerned. The 
only change in the average ration was 
when thirteen pounds of the common 
roughages, corn fodder, prairie hay, 
timothy hay, ete., were replaced by nine 
pounds of alfalfa. On the ration which 
consisted in part of alfalfa, the increased 
profit was 5.4 cents per cow daily. The 
alfalfa resulted in enough increased profit 
to pay for itself at $24 per ton, altho it 
can be bought for $12 per ton. 

It was found that four cows, when fed 
alfalfa hay as a part of the ration, pro- 
duced as much as five cows receiving no 
alfalfa. Thus there was an increase of 25 
percent as a result of feeding nine pounds 
of alfalfa. 

These results are from records made on 
the farms of I. J. Warne, Brown county; 
Fred Reber, Brown county; C. R. Schen- 
dell, Day county; Wm. Teske, Day 


county; W. H. Gamble, Beadle county; 
J. Nugtrun, Lake county; L. W. Thurston, 
Lake county; R. A. Whealy, Moody 
coun and Carl Kinstead, Day county. 
I, Jy 8. D, 
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“Take a peep at 
this insulation” 


Bear this in mind. A battery 
that does not have to be rein- 
sulated saves you far more 
than the cost of this repair. 
You'll realize how much 
this means to you in dollars 
and cents when we teil you 
thata severe insulation break- 
down often places a battery 
beyond economical repair, 
and that even a slight one is 
bound to rob the plates of 
much of their useful life. 
The insulation you’ve been 


looking at is Willard Thread- 
ed Rubber—and here’s 
our policy on every Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery 
we sell. 

The insulation must stand 
up and continue to give 
satisfactory, uninterrupted 
service for the entire life 
of the plates, or we will 
reinsulate your battery with- 
out charge. 


We service all makes and 
sell Willards for all cars. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation in 


WILLARD RADIO BATTERIES 


Another feature of Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation 
(and this applies equally to your 
automobile battery) is that its 
use enables us to stock batteries 
Charged hone dry. 

As these are not filled until 
sold, you are sure of receiving 
batteries which are free from 
shelf wear—strictly brand new 
and in the pink of condition. 


Willard Radio Batteries last 
for years. An occasional re- 
charge puts back the current 
your set has used, and keeps 
them like new batteries all the 
time. 


Willards are easy to install. 
Just snap their standard con- 
nections onto your present 
battery wiring, and your set is 
ready to operate. 


Sales and Service through 


The Willard Battery men 


and their Authorized Radio Dealers 


The Willard 


Battery men 
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Farm work brings our the 
hidden quality of a saw. 
Tough oak today; second- 
growth hickory tomorrow; 
frozen pine another day... 


—and go ahead 


A man gets a good saw, finds 
that it cuts clean and true, fast 
and easy, and— 

Then wonders at himself for 
not buying that good saw long 
ago! 

For working with a poor saw 
is like tilling poor soil—you 
don’t get much out of your 
labor. 


If you are having trouble 


sawing—look to your saw! 


Three generations of carpen- 
ters have used Disston saws. 


Today the Disston Saw is 
“The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use” throughout the whole 
world. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers will have no other saw 
but a Disston. 


Disston steel holds its edge. 
Disston balance works with 
you. Disston taper gives clear- 
ance in the cut. 


The cheapest saw in the end, 
your hardware dealer will say, 
is a Disston. 


For THe Farmer, Disston makes 
hand saws, cross-cut saws, wood saws, 
pruning saws, circular saws, hack saws, 
meat saws, drag saws, ice saws, etc. 
Disston Saw, Tool and File Book, with 
tool facts for the farmer, sent free, 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc, 
Puicape pu, U. S, A, 








MORE MONEY FOR CREAM 


OVER a ton and a half of cream repre- 

senting around 1,200 pounds of butter- 
fat was received, paid for and igh > one 
Saturday by the Ford county, Illinois, 
| dairy marketing association operating at 


| Paxton, Illinois. Smaller amounts come 


in daily during the week. This is the first 
unit of a proposed county wide organiza- 
tion for marketing cream, eggs and 
poultry. - 

Starting in the spring of 1924, the as- 
sociation opened up inexpensive head- 
quarters in an old bender building, in- 
|stalled the necessary simple equipment 
such as scales, testing devices, steam boiler 
and washing vats and started receiving 
the cream of members. They had 150 
members to start. After a little over a 
year’s time, they have around 200 mem- 
bers and have lost but two by withdrawal. 

W. C. Pool, manager also of the local 
| livestock shipping association, handles the 

cream business. His pay is a cent a pound 
| for all butterfat received and he pays for 
| all extra help. The job takes two or three 

men on a busy Saturday afternoon and 
evening. 

At the beginning, they cast about for an 
| outlet for their product and made a satis- 
| factory deal with one of the big central- 
izing companies, which takes all their 
cream on a sliding price seale based on the 
price of butter. y get two and one-half 
cents a pound more for fat than the price 
of 92 grade butter when this price is less 
then thirty-five cents a pound. Federal 
department of agriculture reports are 
taken as the price authority. When 
this grade of butter is between 35 cents 
and 3834 cents, they get a cent more, and 
144 cents boost when butter ranges be- 
tween 3834 and 42 cents a pound. After 
that the local price of butterfat jumps a 
cent a pound for each four cents butter 
goes up. 

For instance on a recent day when 92 
grade butter was quoted at 424 cents a 
pound, the association price for butterfat 
was 44 cents. The association was 
organized thru farm bureau encourage- 
ment and help, and any association mem- 
ber who is - & a farm bureau member 
pays but two cents a pound for service. 
Others pay two and a half cents. The 
manager takes his cent and retains an ad- 
ditional cent for building an emergency and 
development fund. This revolving fund 
already has paid for all supplies and run- 
ning expenses and paid a bank loan of 
$200 made when the project started. 

Actually, the association pays to each 
member when the cream is delivered just 
the price paid that day by the independent 
cream buyers of the town. The balance is 
rebated every sixty days in special checks. 
On the first $25,000 total business, these 
excess profits rebates amounted to $600. 
\In this, only members participate. 
One result is a steady increase in mem- 
bership. Members sign a contract to 
deliver all the cream they sell to the as- 
sociation, with certain exemptions to per- 
mit the private sale of sweet cream locally. 
Members have a two weeks period each 
year in which formally to withdraw from 
the association, and failure to do so auto- 
matically renews the contract for a year. 

As often as not, the member waits until 
the test is run and takes his check away 
with him at each delivery. If he does not, 
it is ready for him next time he comes in. 
No attempt has yet been made to put on 
cream haulers. Each member delivers his 
own or sends it by a neighbor. Individual 
quantities are relatively small, as this di- 
rect marketing project is located in a gen- 
eral farming community where they sim- 
ply milk cows, and are not dairying. 


g 
“No organized attempt has been made 
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to secure members since the organization 
work was done,” says Manager Poo. 
“Many who start by delivering to us oc- 
casionally as non-members later come in 
and take a membership contract. Our as- 
sociation isnow handling two-thirds of «|| 
the cream marketed here.” 

At first there was a great amount of 
local opposition on the part of local cream 
buyers. Early in the game one buyer sent 
out mail quotations bidding fifty cents 
pound on a forty-two-cent market. 3. 
sociation members all wanted to know 
about it when they brought in cream that 
day. The manager said that he could 
not pay it but that he would take advin- 
tage of a clause in the contract which gives 
him authority to release members from 
compliance with their contract for any 
given time. They then took their cream to 
the high bidder. Before night he was 
ready to throw up his hands, and since 
then there has been no funny business in 
the Paxton cream market. 

As a matter of fact, the advantage to 
farmers accruing from the association is 
not all to be measured by the rebates re 
resenting extra profits. The broad effect 
of this farmer competition in the butter- 
fat market has been to noticeably jack 11 
the price of fat at that point as compare! 
with similar places having no such compe- 
tition. Since the principal payment is 
based primarily on the local price the day 
of delivery, all farmers selling their cream 
here participate in the profits of a higher 
market. 

This association is working into the 
handling of eggs also, but local leaders 
believe this will not be feasible on a large 
scale until a county-wide organization of 
at least 1,000 members is perfected so 
handling in lar quantities will be 
possible.—F. L. P. Til. 


THE THREE-TEATED COW 

The source of repeated mysterious 
attacks of garget in dairy cows often is a 
puzzle to ie quale and I therefore wish 
to suggest to him the likelihood that some 
three-teated cow is the probable carrier 
of the infection. The worst attacks of 
mastitis or garget are caused by pus- 
producing germs, chiefly streptococci. 

ese germs are contained in the slimy 
or clotty milk from the affected quarter 
of the udder and may be carried from cow 
to cow by the milker’s hands or the cups 
of the milking machine. ‘The infection 
may also be contracted by the teats of a 
sound cow coming in contact with a floor 
or ground upon which the unsound milk 
from an affected udder has been allowed 
to fall. 

In many instances the three-teated cow 
gives some milk from the diseased quarter 
of her udder, which no longer secretes 
sound milk. If this abnormal fluid is 
stripped onto the ground, or floor as some- 
times is done, it is the source of danger to 
sound cows. The affected cow is therefore 
a real menace in the dairy stable and 
should be eliminated. When a quarter of 
an udder is yielding unsound milk, it is 
also imperative that the unsound milk 
should be caught in a vessel containing a 


disinfecting solution and then be thrown 
out in a place from which cows are ex- 
cluded. 


As a rule, it would be safest to keep the 
three-teated cow isolated and let her pro- 
duce and nurse calves, if her breeding 
makes it profitable to retain her for that 
purpose. It is also good policy to instantly 
isolate a cow when anything goes wror-; 
with her udder and keep her away from 
the other cows until she has perfectly 
recovered. 

Affected cows should also be milked by a 
person who does not attend to the sound 
cows, if that can be managed. Otherwise 
the affected cows should be milked last 
and the milker be careful to cleanse and 
disinfect his hands after milking.— 
A. 8. A., Wis. 
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This Steel Roof Began With the Century 
and Is Still Giving Perfect Service 


- 


hes 


fl 


Roofs of Sheet Steel, properly grounded, 
provide positive protection from light- 
ning damage. 





cribs and grain bins of Sheet Steel 
pay for themselves by ending 


u ‘ > by "¥ 7 = i 
Watering tanks and feed bins and troughs 
of Sheet Steel are a poor home for 

germs. 


f pe years ago this Sheet Steel roof was laid 
on this barn on a Michigan farm. Today it is in prac- 
tically as good condition as when it was put on. 


There are many such steel roofs in all parts of the coun- 
try, which are giving good service after years of exposure 
to weather and storm. And many steel roofs, put on this 
year, will be providing secure protection for the next 
generation. 


Aside from its long life, steel roofing has many advantages which are of 
especial importance on the farm. First is fire protection. Sparks or 
embers fall as harmlessly on a steel roof as in a lake. 


Second is lightning protection. Roofs of Sheet Steel, properly 
grounded, lessen the probability of lightning strokes, by allowing a 
silent discharge between cloud and earth. And should a stroke occur, 
the bolt will be carried harmlessly into the ground. 


Third is Economy. Steel roofs can be laid with a minimum of time and 
labor. Because Sheet Steel has great strength in proportion toits weight, 
it does away with the necessity for heavy structural supports. And a 
steel roof, properly laid, insures years of service. Steel roofs add to the 
appearance of all farm buildings and enhance the selling value of the 
property. 

Sheet Steel is the surest, most economical and most easily applied rat 
Sa Corn cribs and grain bins of Sheet Steel end rat losses 

y building the rats out of their food supply. Flashings of Sheet Steel 
around floors and walls of barns and granaries keep rats out. 

For feed bins and troughs, watering tanks, hog and poultry houses, the 
sanitary cleanliness of Sheet Steelisimportant. Its hard, smooth surface 
affords no home for vermin. It never rots, warps, cracks or swells. 

The more you know about Sheet Steel the greater value and service 
you will see in it. Where it is ex i to the weather, it should be of a 
thickness or gauge heavy enough to insure durable service. 

The illustrated booklet, ““The Service of Sheet Steel To The Farmer” 
will tell you how to be sure you are using the right gauge and will bring 
you also many valuable facts and suggestions. Write for it, free. 


SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITT 
OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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fr Mail This Coupon Today 

MR. W.S. DEWING, President Kalamazoo StoveCo. 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mic 

Dear Sir: Please send me your new FREE catalog. 
lam interested in.....ranges,.. heating 
stoves, gas stoves, : oll stoves, 

furnaces, , kitchen cabinets, vacuum 
cleaners, bed daven ports cedar chests. (Check 
article in which you are interested.) 








Name 
Address . - socccesece 























**] will save Kalamazoo customers 
$1,000,000 this year. I invite you 
to share in this great saving. <% 
My new book, just out, 
tells you all 


. DEWING 
ident 
Here is Our 
Policy 
30 Days Trial 
560,000 Customers 
24 Hour Shipments 
25 Years in Business 
Satisfaction or Money Bach 
Cash or Easy Payments 
360 days Approval Test 
Safe > Ee Guaranteed 
Above All Elsee—QUALITY 
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This Book 
Beats 20 
Big Stores 


Save i toi at 
Factory Prices 


You can’t get the quality, the variety or the 
value in twenty dda ti stores in twenty cities that 


bso, will find in this new Kalamazoo catalo. 
oo 000 —— Kalamazoo customers w 


200 Styles and Sizes 






































































| Gas Stoves Only | This ca is the guide book of the stove and furnace 
$ 00 industry. nme 6 — have it. Don’t _ any 
a circumstances or furnace anywhere 
until you consult it. “Over 2 200 st and oe of the 
Make a Triple o ouay, abet ve 
Saving New Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


on a Kalamazoo Furnace! Here is this book, fully Mlustrated with many 
wood —4-_: binck, 


1. You make a big saving on the price of the furnace All Kalamazoo Cas ~ yon) Bins and pear aray eyes 
iteelf. and 





2. You make a big saving in fuel every month. Housheering Institute. 


3. You save the cost of installation because Kalamazoo Loomis. 
FREE plans and FREE service eliminate entirely Gentlemen: Behe. FREE Trial 
any difficulties of installation. Received our Emperor last Tues It explains our generous credit terms—some as low as $3.00 


day in ect condition. Certainly down and $3.00 mon . It tells about our 30 days FREE 
Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30days FREE am weil pleased with it. It is a ok bank ‘bond guarantee. “tne strongest ever written. If 


trial in your own home. No one can tell you whata beater and a baker. Also are not satisfied in every 

© of furnace is like until they actually use it. e most beautiful stove I have Kina your money and all freight charges. It as 4 we 
Convince yourself. Isn’t that fair? Just mail the coupon or $75 by alien ta we saved seas 

the 
and get the facts. Thanking you fit punt chile 560,000 Pleased Customers 
Thousands of users have put up their furnaces yo it arrived here in less than PJ have head of Matamenee Deethse-Fou for 25 years. Y 
, ve seen vertisements bef ud answer 

ee a few hours time. Mrs. Paul J. Ronnberg. one? If you haven't now at 7a ee to cl ou ts coupon 


and save money on the same 
Union, New York ‘tomers know is right! 


Ce armas aieniine Above All Else—Quality 
0 below 
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CLs MEG CST 0h 0 ¢ 
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‘A Kalamazoo 
Race Direct to You 
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A DAIRY PARTNERSHIP THAT 
SUCCEEDS 
Continued from page 74 

much stress on size, Harry said, “Big 
cows can eat more feed and produce more 
milk. Big cows seem to be hardier and 
we think they do better for us in every 
way.” In carrying out the father’s explan- 
ation as to how they secure size, they 
select the breeding cows for their herd 
with this as one of their principal factors. 
So far as the sire is concerned, the present 
head of the herd is a brother to the cow 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th, known as the largest 
cow in the world. 

Liberal feeding, but with good, old- 
fashioned feeds, is the slogan in regard to 
this important feature of the farm. The 
mixture is composed of 100 pounds ground 
corn, 100 pounds of ground oats and 15 
pounds of linseed oilmeal. A sufficient 
amount of this is mixed to last for several 
days at a time. This is their standard 
grain feed. They occasionally change this 
a little, if the market value or quality of 
the feed varies, but as a rule adhere quite 
closely to this standard. 

Near the big box containing the mixed 
feed, there is a third set of dairy scales. 
These scales are used to weigh the feed to 
each cow. This is done in order that each 
one may be fed exactly in accordance with 
her production. If the main, they feed one 
pound of grain for each four pounds of 
milk. A cow on test, one giving richer 
milk, one thin in condition or one nearing 
the end of the lactation period may be 
given a slightly larger amount. . 

They feed silage the year round. This 
is made from corn with which soybeans 
have been planted. The soybeans seem 
to increase the quantity of silage secured 
from each acre. The soybeans also seem 
to improve the ration. In feeding the 
silage, the grain is first given the cows and 
when it is cleaned up, the silage is placed 
in a concrete trough before them. The 
only standard used as to the amount of 
silage fed is to give each one all she will 


eat. 

\lfalfa is their stayby as a hay crop. 
Their farm is thoroly tiled and the soil 
contains an abundance of lime. Such being 
the case, it produces alfalfa well. As is 
the case with silage, the cows are fed all 
they want of it. They have it before them 
in the manger and there is always plenty 
of it in a rack in the big, open yard. 

Has it paid this family to go into pure- 
breds? They say it has. They have pure- 
bred cows that produce 20,000 pounds of 
milk a year. The best they ever got from 
their grades was 11,000 pounds and that in 
only two instances. Their bull trade has 
been splendid. They have sold for breedin, 
purposes every bull they have produced, 
with the exception of one, and that was a 
calf that did not develop masculine char- 
acteristics. Prices have varied. Once they 
sold a young bull for only $55 but usually 
the price is well up in the hundreds of 
dollars. One cow that was in the original 
purchase of twelve heifers has produced 
three bulls which have sold for a total of 
$1,100. The total sale of cows and bulls 
during 1924 amounted to $2,905. 

They have made entries in the big show 
at the Ohio state fair and at their first 
exhibit in 1923, one of their heifers won 
first in the class for senior yearlings. 

Each of the three families has an auto. 

‘here is a truck for general farm use but 
with typical Smithers thrift, this was pur- 
chased after it had seen some use. It was 
put into condition on the farm at a total 
cash outlay for purchase and new parts of 


$590. Apparently, it is doing their 


necessary service just as well as a new 
one, 

To the Smithers, their partnership ar- 
rangement is the main feature of their 


success.. The father and both sons each 
share one-third of the income. Harry has 
the responsibility for the dairy and pays 
siculak attention to the records and all 
usiness transactions. Roy looks after the 
farm work. The father is modest in defin- 
ing his place in the organization, but it 
would appear that he acts largely in the 
capacity of a balance wheel. Harry said 
as a final word, ‘“‘We have tried to organize 
our work and to divide up our responsi- 
bilities just the same as big business does 
in the city. It’s working out fine.” 


ADJUSTING THE CREAM SCREW) 


It is the duty of the cream screw, located 
in the bowl of your separator, to regulate 
the thickness and amount of cream de- 
livered from the bowl. For average milk 
and conditions this screw should be set 
to pass about twelve gallons of cream to 
one hundred gallons of whole milk. It is 
not desirable to have the cream real thick 
as it is hard to handlc and there is danger 
of part of it running out with the milk. 
Neither is it desirable to have a real thin 
cream, as this is an indication of the 
presence of milk. 

Whether you are selling your cream or 
making butter, you should have the cream 
screw in the bowl of your separator ad- 
justed for a medium grade of cream. If 
your cream is too thick, it can be made to 
run thinner by opening the cream screw, 
which enlarges the size of the cream outlet. 
If too thin, the cream can be made 
thicker by turning in the cream screw so 
as to decrease the size of the cream pas- 


The screw should be turned but very 
little at a time, about a quarter of a turn 
and then tried, as it is very responsive. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
number of screw arrangements used in 





different makes of separators to regulate 
the size of the cream passage. Whether 
your particular type is shown here or not, 
it is easy to remember that closing the 
cream passage thickens the cream, while 
opening it has the reverse effect. 

It sometimes happens that the cream 
screw becomes loose and is shaken out of 
adjustment by the vibration of the ma- 
chine while in operation. This causes irreg- 
ularity in the grade of the cream and can 
be remedied as shown in the sketch by 

lacing the screw on an anvil and striking 
it lightly with a hammer. 

It is important to keep the cream outlet 
perfectly clean as any dirt or foreign 
matter, if allowed to accumulate here, will 
have the same effect as closing the cream 
screw. Special tools are furnished with the 
separator for cleaning this part and they 
should be used every time the separator 
is washed, which should be every day the 
year around. 

The cream screw is usually provided 
with a slot in the top so it can be turned 
with a screw driver, but in some machines 
a special wrench is required. Keep this 
wrench in a safe place where you can 
readily find it when you need it. When 
turning the cream screw, be careful not to 
let the wrench slip, as the screw is easily 


spoiled if not carefully handled—H, J., | a4 
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Master 
or Slave? 








—you 
ranmenye| 
powe? 
Dt 


In our trips around 
the country we've 
seenfarmersactually 
slaves to their light 
and power plants. 

And we've seen 
others whose plants 
were perfect servants, 
always on the job. 

The answer is .. 
Batteries! Universal 
Nu-Seals make any plant a good servant. 
The heavy Nu-Seal glass cell, thick, long 
life plates end separators, large sediment 
space—they mean satisfaction and long 
life. Universale are made for every make 
of plant. 

We'llgive you a generous allowance on 
your old battery. Write for it—and for 
your FREE copy of the Battery Guide, 
which explaine the care and charging of 
batteries for light plants, automobiles 
and radio. 
Write to- 
day! 
Universal 

Battery 
Company 


3432 So. 
La Salle St., 
Chicago 














route ee 
Shipment Prepaid & 
30 Days Trial 















Days 
Trial! 


Unmatched for ekimming, 
easy turning and cleaning 


Shipped from stock nearest you 
Write for free catalog and low prices. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 2-A, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


$10 to $20 Daily Profits selling guaran- 

teed paint and oils at 25% to 50% 

——————. Savings. Sales come easy. Freight pre- 
paid. Exclusive territory. Free sales outfit—no capital 
needed. We deliver and collect. Extra monthly bonus 
and Ford car offered Free. yg unnecessary. 
Write at once tg UNIVERSAL PAINT COMPANY, 
Baltimare 5B issousi 


. City, 
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Ayrshires Thrive on Sand Hill Farm 


How a World War Veteran Is Building His Herd 


Argonne forest in 1918 to Ayrshire cows on a sand hill 
farm in Pratt county, Kansas, in 1925. But this article 
properly begins in just such an unusual way, the connection 
being a definite one for Oscar M. Norby, the man who owns 
the cows. 

Norby was born in Pratt county thirty-five years ago within 
sight of the farm where he now lives. On that day in 1918 that 
always will remain a vivid spot in his memory, the St. Mihiel 
drive was drawing to a close and temporarily, American head- 
quarters had lost touch with the enemy. Apparently the 
officers wanted to learn very quickly the exact location of the 
German lines, so Norby and two com- 
panions were despatched across a space 


[* seems a far ery from a shell-torn No Man’s Land of the 


By C. A. LOVELL 


in 1924, giving nim a total of 1,040 acres to supervise. f 
course, he did not do all the work himself. He keeps one hand 
all the time and more than one part of the time. 

In 1919, while Oscar was still taking his vocational trainin, 
he bought two purebred cows and two purebred year! 
heifers. A purebréd bull had been bought previously. 

One of the cows has produced a calf only every other ye 

The four females have increased to nine that now remain on 
the place and seven bulls have been sold. That makes sixteen 
purebreds from four, an increase of twelve or 300 percent in 
about five years. Some of the cows will freshen again before the 
full five-year period ends, so the increase may run up to 3.0 

or 400 percent. 
In addition to the purebreds, Nor), 





absolutely bare of cover with orders to 
proceed until they sighted Jerry or were 
shot at. 

The patrol accomplished its object 
and Norby crawled back more than a 
half-mile with one leg shattered by 
bullets, an arm similarly rendered use- 
less. 

The bullets were in no sense pleasant 
things. They put Norby in hospitals 
for the better part of the succeeding 
eighteen months. But they also put him 
in line for vocational training at govern- 
ment expense, and it was that training 
which brought the Ayrshires into the 
story. 

Norby already was a graduate of the 
Kansas state agricultural college, having taken a degree in 
animal husbandry with the class of 1912. He therefore had a 

xd foundation upon which to build and when the time arrived 
for him to go to oohaal again, he asked and obtained permission 
to do the work at Manhattan. There, with Professor J. B. Fitch 
as one of his instructors, he specialized in dairy husbandry for 
a little more than a year. 

Oscar also had made a start with Ayrshires before he went 
to war. When he answered the call to the colors, he had a fair 
herd beginning, but it was not until his return from his war- 
hospital-school period that he decided upon a definite program 
for the handling of the animals. A program of combining pure- 
bred Ayrshires with grades, putting a purebred bull at the 
head of the herd and building 





Oscar Norby and some of his stock 


has fifty grades. These he has bought at 
various times and places, or raised on 
his own farm. His policy is to buy a 
good milking grade when he gets a 
chance, put her in his herd, start feeding 
her properly to get the most out of her 
as an individual, record her milk and 
fat production well enough to give a 
good line on her characteristics, and 
liy breed her to his bull. 

Unless the cow proves a very profit- 
able milker, she will be sold after she has 
produced one or two calves. Her female 
progeny, however, will be retained in 
the herd and bred to a good bull when 
the time arrives. As will be seen at 
4 once, the end Norby has in mind is that 
of gradual improvement of his grades—a “Better Sires” propo- 
sition, in other words. 

There is on the farm a cow and her two calves that prove 
very positively the influence of a sire. The cow is a grade, 
very scrubby in ye and having an indescribable color 
in which a reddish tone predominates. If she ever had any 
ancestry it does not show, but she is a profitable milker. 

This cow has produced two calves by the present herd bull. 
Neither calf shows enough of the mother’s type to lead one to 
suspect there is any relation. Both calves are well marked 
Ayrshires. The youngest especially—only two days old at the 
time of my visit—resembles at this early age a purebred Ayr- 
shire better than many registered potas of the reed. 

Just one cross using a 
purebred bull wiped out all 





up his stock thru the influence 
that sire. 

Disregarding the time prior 
to the war and that while 
Norby was absent from the 
farm, he now has been engaged 
in his program about five 
yeurs. The improvements that 
already have been made show 
two things convincingly. They 
prove the value of a good sire; 
they prove also that a man can 
do some remarkable things 
with cows, even on poor land 
and with very ordinary equip- 
ment. 

Perhaps Norby’s land ought 
to be described first. 

Do you know the meaning of 
a sand hill farm, as the people 
of the Southwest use that 
term? 

Well, a sand hill farm is all 
that its name implies. Even the worst of them will have some 
good land—and Norby’s is not the worst. But even the best of 
them will have mighty bad spots, humps and hills of pure, blow 
sand where nothing much can live except sand burrs and not 
many of them. 

Norby’s land falls in the latter class. He has a section (about 
640 acres), of which 500 acres is in pasture. Naturally the 
better land was chosen for crops, the poorest remaining un- 
broken. All over the section occasional sand hills crop out 
making bald spots of greater or less extent where the wind 
whips the sand about and even moves a hill now and then just 
to prove that the thing can be done. 

Wheat grown upon such land almost invariably tends to 
yellow berry. Corn, however, does well and last year Norby 
had an excellent crop of that grain that matured well ahead of 
frost. He also grows kafir, milo and other sorghums; is now 
getting a start with sweet clover; and by way of building up his 
soil, he is putting every available pound of manure upon it. 
In addition to his own section, he had 400 acres of land rented 


0 





The pit silo and the feed bunks Norby is using 





the scrubby yore gm The 
chances are that it improved 
also upor the ability of the 
individuals as milk producers, 
altho that is a matter which 
time alone will prove as the 
calves are mere youngsters 
now. 

A whole yard full of other 
calves ca the proof still 
farther. me are straight 
purebreds, others have only a 
purebred sire and a grade 
dam, but you cannot tell the 
difference by sight. 

While Norby is building up 
an improved line of grades, he 
also is striving to add to the 

roductiveness and value of 
his pure stock. He even has 
sold some males for breedin 
purposes out of his purebre« 
cows. One of the outstanding cows in *he herd is Beatrice 
Douglas of Orchard Home, bred by J. A. Dalton of Oconomo- 
woe, Wisconsin. She is a paternal half-sister of the Nancy 
Whitehall that was junior four-year-old champion in milk 
and fat production. { 

A heifer out of this cow by Norby’s bull was junior champion 
female at the Pratt county fair last fall where twenty-four 
Ayrshires were shown, and still another heifer out of the same 
cow by another bull formerly owned by Norby, was grand 
champion there. 

Only one cow in the herd has so far established an advanced 
register record. She is Rosebud Robin Hood, who in 365 days 
of two milkings daily produced 9,575 pounds of milk. 

Norby’s program, however, is built more upon the character- 
istics of the bull than that of his purebred cows. The si.e he 
uses will go a long way toward determining his success. : 

The present herd bull is Jerry Finlayston Armour. His 
mother, milked by another Kansas Ayrshire breeder. made the 
high state record as a junior (Continued on page 86 
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for You! 


COMPLETE portable “lighting plant”—no 

machinery, no wires, no pipes, no motors 

— it’s the Coleman Quick-Lite—handiest and 
best lantern you ever saw. Light it in a jiffy. 
Carry it anywhere—indoors or out. Gives an 
abundance of pure white brilliance—brighter than 
20 old style oil lanterns. 


It’s the “Light of a Thousand Uses.’’ 


Finest light known for the farm—always ready for 
any job, any night. Mica globe makes it rain-proof, 
wind-proof, bug-proof. No wickstotrim. Nochim- 
neystoclean. Nodirt,nosmoke, nogrease. Lights 
with matches. Of sturdy steel-and-brass construc- 
tion, heavily nickled. Can’t spill fuel even if tipped 
over. Can't be filled while lighted. Economical— 
more than 40 hours brilliant service per gallon of 
fuel, U.S. Price $7.50, with Built-in Pump $8.50. 

More than 30,000 Dealers throughout the United . 
States and Canada demonstrate and sell Coleman 
Quick-Lite Lanterns and Lamps. If not carried 
yet by any store in your vicinity, send us your 
mame and address on a post card and we will 
see that you get prompt attention and service, 
Address Dept. SF-46 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
(2546) 


Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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Try This 
FR The Edwards Farm Engine sells 
direct to you at low factory 
rice. No other engine like it. 1% to 6 
i. P. in one engine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at all powers. 


Fits Every Farm Job 

Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
spray rig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 H. P. Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down. Endorsed by 
thousands of users. 

Rutledge, of Ontario, says? 
“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.’"”" Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 






<7 For —— 
FARM FREE TRIAL 
ENGIN E i ee 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. . 

349 Main Street, Springfield, Ohio | 
Without obligation, send complete descrip- 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 
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THOUSANDS IN USE 


The cross driveway Maver elevates corn, oats, 
)' 


wheat, etc., any height 50 bushels, 3 to 6 minutes. 
No short curves, no friction. Roller 
chain or maliéable pintie chain, 
Runs Easiest--Lasts Longest. 
Shells less corn, no waste, 
Set in Your Crib Before 
You Pay. 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. 
Box 1460 Morton, Ill. 

















BOWSHER 44) 
FEED MILL Si 


Py) 
(Sold with or without elevator) 1s 
Crush ear corn (with or with- , 
out husks) and grind all kinds 
of small grain. Have conical- 
d grinders. Different from 
all others. Handiest tooperate and 
Lightest Running (°%:,;"cp"* 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free Catalog 
NN. H. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, ind. 
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U.S. ARMY KRAG CARSINES 


All Carbines have the new model $ 

1898 stocks. The barrels, actions, and parts 

are either new or have been refinished by 

the Government and equal to new .... 

Krag Rifles ~ ++ 812.50 Krag Sporting Rifles . $14.00 

Boralid. 45 Shot Gunes... 450 Sprgfid. 45 Carbines . . 3.50 
and ot arms SEND FOR CATALOG 

W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-AJ N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa, 











Take advantage of the time and money-saving 
conveniences offered thru our advertising 
columns. You are safe in responding to 
advertisments in Successful Farming. 
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BEETS FOR COWS 


For a number of years we have been 
getting along without a silo and the pro- 
duction of our small dairy herd has kept 
up very well indeed. This has been done 
by the use of cow beets and a good, con- 
crete root cellar. Every year we plant an 
acre or more and the harvest has always 
been good. 

Our harvest begins the first of October 
and continues thru the month. We do not 
go at it with a rush, but plan to do just a 
certain small amount of harvesting each 
day so the leaves topped from the beets 
can be consumed by the cows. Thus the 
entire crop is harvested with no loss or 
waste of any kind and the harvesting 
process is spread out thru the whole 
month. 

Toward the end of the month, the har- 
vest is speeded up because of danger of 
hard frosts freezing the beets in the 
ground. During the latter days of October 
however, the weather is usually cold 
enough to keep the beet leaves if put into 
small piles. So the remaining portion can 
be fed in November if necessary. The 
beet tops, while not so rich in food value 
as beets, make a good, succulent feed 
f ma he cows and keep up milk production 
wel. 

The beets are drop thru an opening 
at the top of the arched roof of the root 


| cellar onto sacks filled with straw to pre- 
| prevent bruising on the floor. They keep 


practically thru the winter until the cows 
are ready to be turned onto grass in the 
spring. 

In this way we are enabled to get along 
without a silo and still get very good 
results.—W. H. F., Wis. 


BULL ASSOCIATION PROVES GOOD 

Four years of operation demonstrate 
that the Campbell county Holstein bull 
association of northern Kentucky is 
making a splendid showing in the im- 
provement that can be secured by this 
method. 

Alfred Eisen, secretary of the associa- 
tion, has heifers now in milk that were 
sired by bulls owned in the association. 
Because of records that Eisen has kept, 
he is able to compare the record of those 
heifers with records made by their dams 
at the corresponding age. The first one 
of these heifers to freshen produced 
12,438 pounds of milk in 270 days and 
was still going strong toward a high 
record for the year. Her dam had pro- 
duced 10,000 pounds in a full year at 
the corresponding age. This heifer had 
been milked twice per day just as had 
been the case with her dam. Likewise, all 
feeding and care was very much the same. 

A second heifer produced 6,752 pounds 
of milk in 180 days and at the end of that 
time appeared to be headed toward a very 
excellent record for a full year. In her 
ease the dam had produced 8,100 pounds 
of milk as a two-year-old. Unless some 
sickness or accident should prevent, this 
heifer will very likely exceed greatly in 
a twelve-month period the record made 
by her dam. 

The four purebred Holstein sires be- 
longing to this association are bringing 
improvement to all herds in the same way 
as is shown by the record of the two Eisen 
heifers and their dams. On all farms the 
young stock is superior in uniformity, in 
dairy type and in the possibility of in- 
creased production. 

That dairying is a profitable industry 
in the community is shown by the fact 
that the milk from the Eisen heifer at 
the end of 270 days had brought $259.75, 
while the cost of feed was $115, leaving 
a net balance of $144.75. The milk from 
the other heifer had sold for $154.55 and 
the feed cost was $67, leaving a net profit 
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EASY NOW TO KILL 
EVERY RAT ON THE 
PLACE IN 24 HOURS 


Amazing Discovery of Veterinary Scientist 
Quickly Puts an End to Rats—Not a 
Poison or Virus. 
No longer need you lose several hundred 
a year through the destruction of grain, poultr 
by rats, since the discovery of a Veterinary S: 
Mr. R. B. Grant, says: “Any place can quickh 


EES 


4 be rid of rats and mice simply by placing Killarat 


mixture in the common runs or holes. 





Killarat is not a poison to live stock or humans. This 
wonderful discovery works quickly. Within 24 hours 
after putting it out, most people report that all rats and 
mice seem to vanish like magic, and are usually found 
dead away from the buildings. 

So confident are the distributors of Kill-a-rat, that 
this discovery will quickly rid your place of all rats and 
mice, that they offer to send to any reader of this paper 
a regular $2 prescription for oaly $1. With this you can 
mix at home enough to last all season, and be free 
from these pests. 

You send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to Rid-O-Pest Chemical Company, 2807 Mu- 
tual Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri and the prescrip- 
tion will be mailed at once. Mix it and use it according 
to the simple directions. If after ten days the rats have 
not vanished from your place, your word to that effect 
will bring a prompt refund of your money, and the 
ption costs you nothing. This offer is fully guar. 
anteed in every way write to-day. 





your cows? Clip- 

ping makes them healthier, 

easier to clean and they will 
ive more milk. Clipping pays 
ig dividends, says Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. 

“More milk daily from 
clipped cows,” writes Albert 
Soephel, Town Line, NewYork. 

Similar letters from thousands of 














dairymen. Start now. Clip for cleaner 
milk, more milk and a healthier herd. 


Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clipping Machine 

Best made. Clips fast. Easy to use. 
Lasts years and years. Pays for itself 

uickly. Price, $14 at your dealer or send 
2 and pay balance on arrival. 

















Shot using the U. S. Army i 
30, Mod. 1906 curtis, eight, 8 
pounds. Length, 43% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Tt rned 
bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Balleartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, Mesep t , Knepseck 
haversacks, Ovsing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddies, 
bridles, Bugtes, lariats, Medais,etc, 15 Acres Arm 
Goods. New Catalog 1926, GOth Anniv 
372 pgs., fully illustrated, contains 
torical information of all American 
| one nerf ay Its) since1775, with all World War rifles 
led 50c. 1865. Spec. I Broadens Now York Cho 


Sons, 501 Broadway, New Y 

















Only *39.0° 

For This Grade Auto Trailer 

Just the thing for light speedy 

hauling. O styles of body 
% Ton Capacity game price. Absolute money 

back guarantee. Write at once for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CoO., 
4 Ade Street, Fowler, Indians 
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of $87.55 for the six months period. Not 
all members could give definite results 
as Eisen did, yet everyone of them has a 
superior lot of young stock. 
it is pleasing to note the splendid uni- 
formity of the young stock on the differ- 
ent farms. Just as one naturally would | 
expect, the four bulls have brought a very | 
marked improvement Very rapidly 
the community is gaining a reputation for 
the excellence of its young stock. 

“Jt is much better for us to keep four | 
bulls instead of sixty or more, as would 
he the ease if each man kept his own herd 
sire.’ said one member. There were fifty- 
five members at the start and more were 
taken in the next year. There was a very 
miscellaneous assortment of bulls dis- 
earded as soon as this bull association 
was put into operation. These bulls | 
represented three breeds, the grades of | 
each breed and some did not represent 
anv breed. For such a group to be re- 
placed by four purebred bulls of excellent 
breeding, has meant big improvement in 
dairy cattle breeding in the district. 

The formation of the organization 
required time and effort and sacrifice of 
time on the part of community leaders. 
Eisen said, “We worked and dug around 
for three or four months getting members 
and drumming up interest. Then some of 
us took more shares than the number of 
cows in our herd represented, but finally 
we got to going.” 

The plan of organization was for each 
herd owner to pay $10 for each cow in his 
herd. There were 300 cows owned by the 
fifty-five original members. The amount | 
produced by the $10 shares, together 
with the few extra, was sufficient to buy | 
four sires of most excellent individual | 
merit and representing the very best of 
breeding. 

The four sires were each located in 
parts of the community which repre- 
sented approximately one-fourth of the 
cows, such a group being called a block. 
After two years, when there were heifers 
from each bull a proaching the time 
for breeding, the bulls were rotated. Thus 
each block secured a bull not closely 
related to the heifers, and there was no | 
expense connected therewith, as would | 
have been the case if it had been neces- 
sary for new bulls to be purchased. 
Better yet, they were able to retain bulls 
for use that had proved to be splendid 
sires.—H. E. M., Ind. 


DON’T SELL THE BEST ONES 


It may seem foolish to refuse an offer 
of $30 more than the market price for a 
dairy cow, but that is what J. C. Cass of 
Washington county, Ohio, did last winter. 
“Seven years ago,’ explained Cass, “I 
had one of the best dairy herds in my| 
county. One day a farmer in another sec- 
tion heard of me and offered $125 for one 
of my best cows. I accepted his check and 
before the year was out, I sold two more 
cows, 

“I prided myself on making such 
splendid sales, but from that. time on, I 
began losing money on my herd. Produc- 
tion fell off, the test was not so good and 
I fed my cows thru the winter at a loss. 
Realizing that I had knocked the props 
from under my business, I began to build 
up from the bottom my line of milk pro- 
ducers. I made good sales for my best cows 
but lost several times that amount in get- 
ting animals to replace them. 
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Since then I have made it a point to 
think seriously before selling a good cow. 
By refusing good offers, I am constantly 
mproving my herd. I keep records of each 

w and it is only the medium and 
orest grades that leave my farm.”— 
Ih. R. C., Ohio. | 


Eighty unprofitable cows from twenty | 
ith Dakota herds went to the butcher | 

year. Fifteen of the twenty herd | 
ners estimate they saved $2,500 in feed | 


~ 


by selling the boarders. 
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WEED CHAINS 
—will keep mud from 


stalling your car 


Fall rains are coming to turn roads into trac- 
tion stealing mud-ways. If you haven't a 
pair of WEED Chains under the seat—get 
them now! 


Mud can stall your car just when you need 
it most—unless you use WEED Chains. 


Insist on genuine WEEDS, the world’s fore- 
most tire chains. You can identify them by 
the hardened steel, brass-plated cross chains 
and red connecting hooks. Name WEED 
on every hook. 


At dealers, garages and accessory 
stores everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN CO., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, 
= Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


ma World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and 
. %} Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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AKES a dependable, accurate pistol, a steady hand, a quick eye 

to pot these pests. But given the one, the other requisites quickly 
follow. And it’s good profitable sport. The Colt Automatic Pistol, 
Target Model, is the ideal arm for this and other farm uses. Shoots 
the economical, easy-to-get .22 caliber Long Rifle cartridge—plenty 
big for destructive varmints and small game and popular for target 
shooting. It is made with all the care and accuracy of the larger 
Colts used by Police and Military Organizations. The arm is nicely 
balanced, has a lung (614 inch) barrel, adjustable target sights, a 
“safety” that prevents accidental discharge and holds ten shots. 


There’s a Colt dealer convenient to you, who will supply this Model 
at $32.00. But if you have any difficulty in obtaining this Colt 
Automatic Pistol, write us and we will give name of a dealer. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 


OLT ,= 


Catalog No. 15 shows the 

complete line of Colt’s 

Revolvers and Automati 
Pistols. Want it? 







Colt Automatic Pistol 
CALIBER .22 
Target Model 


















Don’t Throw 
Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ix Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolute! 
ture proof and blow-out proof. 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
i} one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
4 ing without having to mend pun¢- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Propos:tion for hve menin unassigned 
territory. 


ational Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Screet Midlothian, Texas 


Want a BIG PAYJob? | 


Auto Tractor and Electrice! Experts make 
from $2000 to $5000 a year, McSweeny wain 
img takes only 8 weeks Railroad fare and 
board included in special cuinon offer Send 
for my big FREE Success Book and Special 
Offer 







} H McSWEENY. Prevdres 











Pin this ad to sheet 
of paper with your 
name and address— 


.——— ae 
M° SWEENY 
GRADUATE SHOPS 


Dept. 110, McSweeny Building 
Cincinnati, O Chicago. Ll. Cleveland, O. | 
Address cares shag 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has 
been invented bya Mr. K. G. Milburn, of 
Chicago. In actual test it was punctured 
500 times without the loss of air. This won- 
derful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates changing 
tires. It costs no more than the ordinary tube. 
Mr. K. G. Milburn, 335 West 47th St., Chicago, 
wants them introduced everywhere and is making 
a special offer to agents. Write sim today.—Adv. | 
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DOWN 
ONE YEAR 


it : 
y TO PAY 
¥ 


ey ye 
earns itsown copt endmere Setens you 
easte on tow 08 - 
ONLY $3,50 PER MONTH 
PATENT Send Modei or drawing { or |s0d workme z _— aed 
Breil tne” Stinsvice | Bee 

erences. Best resulta. Promptness assured. Write for. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN,644G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. — 
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AYRSHIRES THRIVE ON SAND HILL 
FARM 


Continued from page 82 


three-year-old. Norby himself milked 
one of the bull’s grandmothers Rol)'s 
Buttercup F., while working on a farm 
near Manhattan during his vocations) 
training course. She, according to Nor\)y. 
was at one time high cow of the brewed 
winning the French medal in 1921. |i; 
has forgotten her exact record but it w; 
something like 19,000 pounds of milk 
and 721 pounds of fat. 

The other grandmother of the bull y:.: 
Voca 5th of Avon, who produced 21 (i, 
pounds of milk and 740 pounds of fat. 

From these records it can be seen thx: 
the bull has ability behind him. Similar! 
good bulls were used before the prese::; 
one came on the farm; others just a; 
good will follow. Collectively they ar 
cones both purebred and grade calves 
of Norby’s breeding with the excellenc« 
that came down to them from their 0 
forbears. 

The reason Norby selected Ayrshires «s 
his breed is interesting. He was convinced 
they would prove the best rustlers. His 
requirements demanded that the anim:s 
be able to give good returns under conii- 
tions that would be far from ideal, also 
that they possess the ability to make the 
= out of the sand hill pasture avail- 
able. 

“T have not been disappointed,” he ce- 
clares. “My Ayrshires have proved to |. 
all I hoped in the way of rustlers. Nothing 
can beat this breed for roughing it.” 

Norby’s program as to his herd bull is 
worked in conjunction with his brother 
who has a farm five miles away, and both 
brothers cooperate with a dairyman at 
Pratt, the county seat. The three men 
trade bulls or own them in partnership 
and the arrangement has been so planned 
that each will have the services of a new 
bull as often as required. 

Thus far he has had no cause to regret 
the choice and he has gained because he 
made an early start. 

Purebred cows are usually considered 
delicate creatures that require petting. 
Norby’s purebreds do not get that kind 
of treatment, yet they are delivering the 
goods in the form of profitable milk pro- 
duction and calves that bring good mone) 
That is what he expected them to do in 
the beginning, so he is well pleased. 

The farmer who lacks good equipment, 

and who is holding back from the program 
which he knows to be best because of 
that lack, is simply letting opportunity 
pass him by. 
The chances are Oscar has about as un- 
promising a place for purebred dairy cows 
as one could find in a long, long journey. 
His success under adverse circumstances 
should encourage others to throw off the 
feeling that they are not situated to do the 
same thing on their farms 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 


sets on farms, the estimate for that state 
being 46,000 sets; New York is next with 
39,000 sets on farms; Iowa farmers have 
39,000 sets; Missouri 37,000; Kansas 
35,000; Nebraska 34,000; Ohio 27,000; 
and Minnesota 26,000. California has 
22,000 sets on farms; Michigan 19,000; 
Texas 18,000; and Indiana 17,000. . 
The greatest development in the use of 
radio on farms is in the cornbelt states. 
Better Class of Immigrant 
Whatever the ae of congress as to 
the raising or the letting down of the coun- 
try’s immigration policy in the future, the 
country may confidently expect a better 
class of immigrant as a result of the new 
lan developed by the department of labor. 
The essence of this plan is that prospective 
immigrants abroad will be examined and 
camel oe by United States officials before 
they leave their country of — Ac- 
am 





cording to Secretary of Labor es J. 
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Davis, the plan, which has already been 
put into effect in American consulates in 
Great Britain and in the Irish Free State, 
has suceeeded even beyond the hopes of 
the department. It is confidently be- 
lieved that it has solved one of the greatest 
problems in the handling of immigrants, 
namely, that of separating the desirable 
from ‘the undesirable. Within a short 
time it will be extended to all the countries 
of the world. 
Average Income has Increased 

While the dollar of the farmer, as far as 
its purchasing power is concerned, is still 
struggling below par, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research publishes a study 
which has a vital bearing on the income of 
the country asa whole. It shows that the 
average person in the United States 
doubled his income in the twelve years 
between 1908 and 1921. Even allowing for 
the increased price of commodities, the 

yurchasing — of this average income 
1as materially grown. 

The purchasing power of the nation’s 
income, the bureau’s figures show, in- 
creased 29 percent while the average wage 
earner’s purchasing power increased about 
8 percent. 

First Year of Dawes Plan 


The United States has received a little 
more than $18,000,000 under the first 
year’s operation of the Dawes Plan, which 
ended August 31st. There has been paid on 
account of the $254,000,000 due for costs 
of the American Army Occupation in the 
Rhine region $14,705,154. The total of 
army costs is to be paid back at the rate of 
55,000,000 gold marks annually. Offi- 
cials here express themselves as optimistic 
in regard to the manner in which the 
Dawes plan has worked and they feel con- 
fident that, except perhaps for some minor 
changes, it will prove entirely successful in 
straightening out the financial difficulties 
of Europe. 

a Canadian Farmer's Income 

Figures received here recently would 
seem to indicate that the Canadian farmer 
has advanced his income at a greater rate 
than his brother on the American side of 
the border. It is estimated that $600 will 
be added this year to the income of the 
average farmer in Canada. This new farm 
income is estimated as possessing a pur- 
chasing power greater by a hundred mil- 
lion dollars than even the largest agricul- 
tural revenue received in the three years 
of the post-war boom. The same report 
pointed out that the enforced economy 
practiced in Canada for the last year and 
a half has succeeded in reducing to 158 
the wholesale price index of 236 com- 
modities, which five years ago stood at 243. 

_ _ Muscle Shoals is Operating 
_ While congress has been arguing, pass- 
ing resolutions and sleeping on the job, 
the first 30,000 horsepower Taydro-dlastels 
unit at Musele Shoals has been put into 
operation. Thus it has come about that 
a deficiency of water in the southern states 
has done more than all the oratory of 
congress and all the investigations of con- 
gressional committees. When congress 
assembles and makes the discovery that 
something has been done at Muscle Shoals, 

s possible that that body may address 

lf with real interest to the problem of 
levising a plan forits continued operation. 

Less Beef Consumed 
_ A great eastern newspaper recently con- 
ducted a referendum on the favorite dishes 
of the American people. The referendum 
ted a discussion and outof the discus- 

1 has come one important fact, namely, 
that beef as an item in the American diet 
s receding into the background. In the 
year 1910 the per capita consumption of 
beef was nearly 72 pounds. In 1923 it was 
62.5 pounds. Against a decline of 10 
pounds in beef there was a gain of 30 
pounds in pork. 

Various Interpretations will beplacedon 
this phenomena but there isno doubt that 

s linked up in a vital fashion with our 

reasing population and our decreasing 
asturage, 
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Never in the history of centrifugal 
cream separators has there been a 
machine equal to the De Laval. Each 
model has, in its day, been far ahead 
of all other machines in skimming 
efficiency, ease of operation and 
superior durability. 

The present model De Laval is the crown- 
ing achievement of all. It has the wonderful 
new self-centering bowl which runs smoother 
and easier, eliminating vibration and thus easy terms from 
making it skim better and cleaner, run easier $6.60 to $14.30 Down 
and last longer. tlie balance in 1§ easy 

You will get a richer, smoother, higher- 
testing cream with this new De Laval—and 
more of it, too. 


Trade Allowance 


Qld centrifugal cream separators of 
any 9ge or make accepted as partial 
payment on new De Lavals. Sold on 





De Laval Milker ve © 
te 

If you milk five or more cows a De Laval - Mn 
Milker will soon pay for itself. More than xO - 
25,000 in use, giving wonderful satisfaction. Sf, rg 
Send for complete information. eS ~ é ee 
ce 
ae 
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That’s True of FENCES, Too 


Like pure-bred live stock, good fences give “4 
satisfactory service to a much better degree ‘1 
than the ordinary kind. Furthermore, their £ 
service continues long after the time when or- = 
dinary fences give out and have to be replaced. i 


American Fence is guaranteed 
to equal or outlast any other fence 
of similar size wires used under 
the same conditions. - 


Banner Steel Posts 


Easy to drive—no holes to dig. They root them- 
selves firmly into the ground with the large Banner 
slit-wing anchor plate. Railroad rail design —the strong- 
est known form of construction. Continuous notches aa 
close together make it easy to attach line wires. Ask Vf 
the American Fence in your town. 


dmerican Fence 
Banner.:::.Posts 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
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Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru 








our advertising columns. All advertisements are fully guaranteed. 
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Mrs. Baker Tries Her Hand With Anconas 


Her Results Have Been Very Satisfactory 


RS. JOHN BAKER of Osborne county, Kansas, is a 
M busy farm wife, but not too busy to find time to be 

sociable. If she was, I might never have obtained the 
necessary information for this story. The Baker home is roomy, 
comfortable and good-looking. In fact, Mrs. Baker told me, 
“Our farm buildings are all plain and practical.” Yet they are 
also attractive. In regard to her early experience with poultry, 
Mrs. Baker said, “For nearly ten 
years I puttered along on chicken and 
egg driblets, raising for the local 
market anything I happened to have 
—Plymouth rocks, Rhode Island reds 
—anything. Then suddenly I awoke to 
the realization that raising chickens 
may be as much a business as running 
a railroad, even if the proprietor is a 
country housewife. So in 1920 I de- 
cided to specialize in single comb 
anconas and high grade eggs. I chose 
anconas because of the output and 
uniformly large eggs as well as the 
tastiness of the fowl, and they have 
paid me well.” And now, since starting her present poultry 
venture, Mrs. Baker has built up a business that is known all 
over Osborne county and surrounding counties and has accumu- 
lated close to $3,000 worth of stock and equipment, and, as she 
says, “a Jot of valuable experience.’’ In fact, that has been one 
of the secrets of her rather unusual success; she has always let 
her experience keep well in advance of any increase in the size 
of her flock. She has not attempted to start directly in the 
business on a large scale. 

I asked Mrs. Baker to give me her records for 1924, so I 
might figure out just what her profits and expenditures had 
been, but she said she would rather not give them. ‘‘While we 
keep records and know that our flock is among the best, and 
the same is generally acknowledged, I do not feel like making 
big statements. To many people, my figures on production 
might look like the results from an ‘egg-lying contest’ instead 
of an egg-laying contest. 

“T always sell stock and eggs on their own merit, and the 
number of repeat orders we get proves our claim of standard 
and quality. I will say, however, hat we own as good a quarter- 
section of land as there is in the county. There are eighty acres 
of good wheat land, while 
the balance is in corn and 








Mrs. Baker, Osborne 
county, Kans 


alfalfa. And from the 
poultry I have netted more 
profit than my husband 


makes from the entire farm, 


and Mr. Baker is a good 
larmer, too.”’ 
Then she continued, “I 


would not be afraid to put 
our present business up 
against any 160-acre farm, 
for | would feel sure of besting 
it, taking it one year with 
another.”’ 

Mrs. Baker has no special 
hobby regarding the feeding 
or care of her flock, but uses 
common sense and never 
allows the birds to be neg- 
lected. After the chicks are 
hatched, she keeps them 
warm and comfortable for 
from forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours. They are then put under the hover with plenty of 
clean, dry sand. They are fed hard-boiled eggs chopped quite 
fine and with generous sprinklings of pepper and cooked oatmeal 
at first. Later, she gives them mixed, ground chick feed and 
when they are three weeks of age, they are ready for small grain. 


MUCH of the feeding is done along government or state 

agricultural lines of advice. The laying hens are fed from 
twelve to fifteen pounds of scratch grain and mash per day for 
each 100 hens. Of course, heavier breeds would require more. 
Mrs. Baker feeds plenty of sour milk and always provides green 
feed. The alfalfa makes good green feed and rye, oats and 
barley are also sowed for the flock. 

The poultry houses are the semi-monitor type, and total 
1,692 square feet of floor space. As the Bakers keep from 350 
to 500 hens, this allows plenty of room. The houses are open 
at the south, with canvas curtains for protection. There are 
plenty of windows for light and sun. Other attractive features 
of the poultry houses are the sanitary roosts, the droppings 
boards and the nests under the droppings boards, thus sivetar 





By NELLE PORTREY 





A uniform flock is a pleasing sight 








more scratching room. Mrs. Baker said, ‘I value the henhouses 
at $500 but more modest ones will serve for a beginner.”” She 
also uses barrel fountains that are heated with a lamp in c: 
weather. 

In regard to incubators, Mrs. Baker does not believe there js 
such a thing as a best incubator. “I have used several make: 
she told me, ‘“‘and I could not truthfully recommend one m 


than another. The main thing is to 
follow the instructions with each ma- 
chine exactly. During the latter part 
of February and in March, I set large, 
clear shelled eggs that i had kept 
warm before setting.” 

While Mrs. Baker breeds for 
production and general utility, she 
does not shy at being called a poultry 
fancier. Too often we see a flock forced 
for egg production and no attention 
paid to breed characteristics until one 
can scarcely recognize what breed it 
was intended to represent. Combs out 
of proportion, legs off color and other 
defects result. Not so with the Baker flock. Altho the flock 
is composed of unusually fine producers, it is also good-looking 
And the fact that Mrs. Baker won thirty awards at the Nort 
Central Kansas poultry show last year is proof sufficient that 
the fowls run true to type. The Bakers are members of both 
the United ancona ciub and the Kansas state club. 

Mrs. Baker is very particular about culling. While she 
watches the flock all the year around for non-producers, slic 
also has an expert cull the flock semi-annually. 











Ancona hen own! 


by Ray Van Hoes: 


URING hatching season most of the eggs from the Baker 

flock are sold for hatching purposes. After the hatching 
season is over, the males are taken from the flock. Then the 
eggs are carefully sorted, and the uniform ones are shipped to 
Kansas City, New York and Philadelphia where they are sold 
for a premium. The others are marketed locally. 

Mrs. Baker keeps the incubators in the basement of the 
home and likes the location. The Bakers do no caponizing 1s 
it does not seem to be profitable with the small breeds. Some of 
their cockerels are sold for breeding purposes, but most of them 
are disposed of for broilers, Mrs. Baker does not do any fall 
hatching. She generally dis- 
poses of her hens at the end 
of the third laying season 
tho, of course, there are 
exceptions. 

Limberneck, that terror of 
chicken raisers, Mrs. Baker 
has learned to treat with fair 
success. She segregates all 
afflicted fowls and gives them 
a few drops of turpentine and 
kerosene in their food. She 
uses a good diarrhea preven- 
tive in the drinking water 
given to the baby chicks for 
the first few days, and her 
chickens are seldom bothered 
with diarrhea. 

Mrs. Baker hires a young 
lady assistant during the 
busiest months. And they 
certainly are busy months, 
for there is always plenty 0! 
work on a farm, and espe- 
cially so where a good-sized bunch of laying hens is kept and 
eared for properly. And Mrs. Baker also sells baby chicks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker are a youthful, progressive couple, farm 
reared and farm loving. They have one son, a lad of eighteen 
years, and perhaps the attractive farm home and his interesting 
and interested parents are what has kept him from hearing the 
call of the city. 


LONG’S BROILER RATION ; 

J. A. Long of Jay county, Indiana, has tried all kinds of 
fattening rations for broilers and from his experience with al! 
breeds, he gets the best results from an all-home-grown grain 
mixture of one-half und corn, one-fourth ground wheat 
and one-fourth ground oats with the hulls sifted out. 

He mixes this up with semi-solid buttermilk, diluting it with 
five times as much water as semi-solid buttermilk. The broilers 
are put in fattening crates and fed twice daily, about all they 
will clean up in thirty minutes. This ration and method of 
feeding has made gains at low cost and kept the birds in thrifty 
condition.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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No Charge for Overtime 


em f | IGHT among your friends and neigbors 
he f you will find plenty of car owners who 
_ have found that Exides outlast other bat- 
for teries. Yet this overtime is not paid for by 
ed the Exide owner—it pays him. 















ng The original price you pay for an Exide is 
extremely low, and this rugged battery 


= EXIDE BATTERIES : : 
stays on the job so long that it proves most 


of LIGHT TRAINS 


e- economical. 

nd When you snap on the Me 

= switch in your Pullman A nearby Exide Dealer has the economical 

m berth, it is quite probable 

= deen ths calteent come battery for your car. You can also get a 

he nae Be bay OF ap complete line of Exide Radio Batteries at 
every purpose by the Exide Dealers as well as at radio dealers. 
world’s largest manufac- 
turers of storage batteries. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


ol 
l . . 
Philadelphia 
at Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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Chicks 
Plants 


Money 


Uses beth, 


CEL-O-GLASS 


Many farmers use CEL-O-GLASS for chicken house fronts 
and windows because it lets in the valuable Ultra-Violet 
rays of the sun which prevents ‘“‘weak legs” and makes 
chicks grow faster and healthier and lay more eggs. Glass 
keeps these rays out. 

Others use CEL-O-GLASS for coldframes and hotbed 
sash because it is unbreakable, very light in weight and 
protects plants from the most severe weather. 
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And nearly everyone uses CEL-O-GLASS for garage, 
barn and cellar doors and windows, storm doors and in 
other places where they have been using fragile glass. 

You will find CEL-O-GLASS a most useful material 
just as thousands of others have done. Everyone who uses 
it recommends it highly because itis the only commercially 
accessible material that lets through the 
Ultra-Violet rays, and because it is so 
economical and practical. 


Anyone can put CEL-O-GLASS up. 
Hammer, tacks and an ordinary pair of 
shears are the only tools you need. Try 
it yourself and see how much time, money 
and labor you will save, to say nothing 
of better protection for chicks, stock and 
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Hamme 

tacks and plants. 

Cray the nga Insist on getting. genuine CEL-O- 

shears are GLASS from your hardware, seed or 

the only tools implement dealer. If he cannot supply 
egded to you, send us $5 or a trial size roll, post- 
? paid, containing 33 sq. ft. Only one to 


CEL-O-GLASS each person, Write for instructive folder 


No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED, 21 Spruce Street, New York City 


CEL-0-GLASS 
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intern equals safety, convenience, (7 3 
brilliancy of electricity at 1-10 cost. ennai 
Hang it in the hen house night and 
peocning. Gives soft, bright, white 
- = -like daylight. Burns 96% 
4% fuel—gasoline or kero- 
sene Clean, odorless, positively safe. 20 
times brighter than wick lantern on 
half t Lights with match— 
no wicks—no chimneys. Guaranteed. 


Through yes 
Keeps a Glass Hens. scratch eal alongside ~ 
poultry house. Glass Cloth transmits more 
sun’s violet rays than any other material. (Pine 
_ stops them.) Violet rays are the vitality and 


30 days at our Ith rays thrown off by the sun which 
Free Tria ‘expense. Pays poultry needs through winter months. Li 
for Itself in week or two. Send for mon- Ideal for all poultry equi nt, oe Cold. 
a ETS frames, Storm doors and’ windows,” Maciooing 
s your name ca porches for the winter, etc. 
je ARRON LAMP CO, Lm hee 
Send us $5 and we will send you prepaid a 
1798 Lame Lamp Buliding, Akron, Ohio roll, 45 ft. Tea Byte bt tt 





shed 9 x 15 feet). Use it for ten days and if you 


MAKE HENS LAY | 22 %3 cute, returm it and we will refund 


Get more and larg2r eggs, 2 whilethey moult. 
Give WACKER'S B. T. G TAB 3LETS in the 
water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 


tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 
Sold newhere else. 
QUALITY Ct Post paid. Per 100 | 
Leghorns, Large Assorted, $9. 
PRICE Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $ 0. Or 
Wyan.,$12 Lt.Bramas $i Asstd $ 5. 
Breeding Stock, Cockere's, Cocker Hens 
Catalog Free. Missour) Poultry Farms, Cotumbia, Mo. 
64 BREEDS Most geomeaste pure- 
bred Rortbern raised 
chicken:. ducks, geese, turk eys. Also incu- 
bators, brooders, supplies. Special reduced 
Largest plant. 




















SECRETS 

“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen,” a 
truly remarkable book. Tells the secret of 
winter eggs; how to push the late pullets; how 
to raise brooder chicke and hundreds of 
other facts that will mean greater profit from your flock. Sent ae 


with the compliments of the Spnafactuness of rling's Meat § Some 
ie standard for 30 years. your dealer's name and 


‘ou your copy today DARLING & COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards. Dept. S, Chica Illinois 


Fall Price tist Free 
Order Now-Save Roney 
Pure-bred hardy Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys. Most le 
bred-to-lay strains, At lowest 


A i 
W. A. Weber, Box|4, Mankato, 


fall prices, 32nd year. 
Large poultry book free, 


R. F, Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Mina. 
MAK E frtvoes many co cam ty tet 


Mann’ S BONE CUTTER 
10-Day Free Trial 
No P arch nm inadvance. Get 


-F.w. — co 
des 98, Milford, M " 


CHICKS: and up. Pure-bred selected. We| 
ship C D. Write for catalog 
Hatebery,355 4th %.,Lezingtoe, Ky. 
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FAT mee | tae MORE 


If poultry buyers can profitably bu) 
feed to fatten farm poultry befc 
finally goes to market, the farme: 
produces both the feed and the po 
should have a decided advantage in « 
the job at home. Corn converted 
prime chicken sells much higher th 
corn. A short fattening period fo, 
market poultry is now becoming a g: J 
practice. The fowls are confined in cr:tes 
or small yards in order to reduce t 
exercise as much as possible. The 
then fed frequently and in such am: 
that they can clean up their allow: ance in 
ten or fifteen minutes. N. Cc ha ay 
of the Minnesota agriculturs I ‘colleg 
observed this practice among hundi 
Minnesota farmers and he makes 
following recommendations: 

One ration for fattening chickens jp 
cludes 4 parts of cornmeal, 4 parts of 
meal, 2 parts middlings and 1 part | 
scraps mixed with buttermilk or s| 
milk to about the thinness of pancake» 
batter and seasoned with a small amoun} 
of charcoal. 

The problem of fattening ducks cal! 

a ration of 4 parts cornmeal, 3 parts | 

2 parts shorts, 2 parts meatscraps anc 
part greens. Over this mash is sprin 
sand, and deep water jars are kept near! 
The feeding is best done on sideboards. 

For geese a moist mash consisting «{ 2 
parts cornmeal and 1 part shorts in addi- 
tion to a dry feed of corn and oats seems to 
be successful. 

Turkeys take a little cottage cheese in 
their ration, the other elements being | 
part wheat, 1 part oats, and crushed 
acorns, where they are available. 


BELIEVES IN RECORDS 

Miss Millie Hunt of Grundy county, 
Illinois, believes in keeping records. 
By doing this, she knows just how much 
she is making, what her expenditures are, 
and if there are any leaks, it doesn’t take 
long to find them. The Hunt farm has an 
attractive and practical henhouse that 
houses the 244 white rocks. 

The speciality of the Hunt farm is 
ay uality eggs, and they cater to a fancy 

hicago trade. This started some time 
ago when Miss Hunt sent a few dozen 
eggs to a relative in Chicago. Anyone who 
has ever lived in a city knows how hard 
it is to get first-class eggs, so it is natural 
that the news of the quality produce 
spread quickly. Since that time, the list of 
consumers has grown more rapidly than 
has the production of the Hunt flock. 

The eggs are sent direct to the con- 
sumers, who return the containers. Mon- 
day is market day, and all eggs are shipped 
on that day. When this is done regularly, 
the consumers know just when to expect 
the eggs, and consequently do not stock 
up with a supply from some other pro- 
ducer. The price received usually runs 
from two to four cents above the market 
price of extra quality eggs. 

Eggs for hatching are also sold from the 
Hunt flock. For the year these sales total 
$32.50, while the fresh market eggs 
brought $866.11, making a total of 
$898.61 for eggs sold. Poultry marketed 
amounted to $183.86. This makes a cash 
income of $1,082.47 for the year from 24! 
hens. Besides this, the family consumed 
$107.70 worth of poultry and eggs dur.ng 
the year and there was an increase of 
$60.75 in the imventory during the 
twelve months. 

The feed for the year amounted to 
$310.43, leaving a trifle better than $3.55 
per hen. The feed at market prices aver 
aged $1.27 per hen, besides the grain the 
fowls picked up about the place that 
would otherwise have been wasted. This 
is quite an item on the average farm and 
if you do not have enough fowls to keep 
the scattered grain picked up, you cal 
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LIGHTS INCREASE EGG PROFITS 


When éggs are highest during October, 
November, December, and January, the 
average he n is spending too much time on 
the roost. “‘For the best results at the nest, 
the period between feedings should never 

ed ten or twel@ hours,” says J. 
Hi pin of the Wisconsin poultry deps on 
ment. During the period covered by the 
months listed, the time between night and 
morning feeding exceeds ten hours con- 
siderably. Electricity, natural gas, kero- 
sene lamps, gasoline lanterns, etc., are 


ing suecesstully used to lengthen the 
a n’s working day. The lights give the 
hens an April day and thus they have a 


chance to eat and drink more. They also 
get more exercise. This gives more eggs 
when prices are highest 

Two methods of operating the lights, 
commonly adhered to at the present time, 
are from five o’clock until daylight or for a 
peri \d of an hour during the early ps art of 
the evening, commonly known as “eve- 
ning lunch.” Under the latter system, 
hens are fed a rather heavy ration so as to 
produce a lot of heat energy. 

Care must be taken in the use of lights 
not to have the pullets go into a molt,’ 
warns Halpin. Mf lights have been used 
for four months, you must continue thru 
February. When night lunch is being used 
the correct method to stop using artificial 
lights is to drop back gradually each day 
until the feeding period gets back to day- 
light. For comaaile if you have been feed- 
ing at 8 o'clock, feed at 7:45 for a few 
nights, then at 6:30 and so on.” 


$12 PROFIT IN FIVE DAYS 

Mrs. E. G. Rose, of Scottsbluff county, 
Nebraska, usually markets her Rhode 
Island red cockerels when they weigh 
about one and one-third pounds. By 
doing this, they are on the market early 
and catch the biggest price. Last year she 
decided to confine a few of them and 
fatten them before marketing, even tho 
this would make them a little later. 

She penned 100 of her earliest. They 
iveraged 1.3 pounds each. As Rose milks 
several cows, she had plenty of skimmilk. 
This she kept before them, sour, at all 
times. She also kept a dry mash, consist- 
ing mostly of corn before them, and the 
scratch feed consisted entirely of corn, 
and they were given plenty of it. They 
were confined to a small pen, ‘“‘so they 
couldn’t run off their fat,”” as Mrs. Rose 
expressed it. 

lhey were fattened for five days, and 
n the meantime the market had fallen 
off five cents per pound. But even then she 

red $12 extra for the five days’ feeding, 
after figuring the grain cost. Cockere 
were selling at 35 cents per pound when 
she began the fattening process, and were 
selling for only 30 cents when they were 





marketed. However, the 100 birds had 

put on a total weight of 70 pounds. Her 

higures are as follows: 

Value of 100 birds at 35 cents per 

| vund ge ins ee boo oe $45.50 

Cost of grain fed during fivedays.. 2.50 
Total expense....... $48 .00 

Market price of fattened fowls $60 .00 

Tot ul expense. . oaths 48.00 
Pret. ie Oe ont . GE 


_ [his allows generous remuneration for 
her work. 

e poultry buyers make a practite of 

g cockerels and feeding them a fat- 

ening ration for a few days, and then sell- 

ing them as milk fattened cockerels. If 

make a handsome profit where they 
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profits from 
poultry and hogs 


A couple of useful farm citizens these, the 
hen and the hog. Paying good profits, they 
deserve good care—must have it, in fact, to 
do their best for you, 


For a dustless floor in the poultry house, 
for a clean, sanitary hog house, use con- 
crete, made with Atlas Portland Cement. 


Concrete construction is permanent; there- 
fore it is true economy. It actually costs less 
than impermanent construction because it 
needs no repairs. Of course, you do not use 
concrete for temporary improvements—but 
since it is worth while to do most jobs 
permanently, it is worth while to insist on 
having Atlas Portland Cement for the work. 


Its high quality record during more than 
thirty years’ use on the farm is one of the 
reasons why Atlas is known as “the Stand- 
ard by which all other makes are measured.”’ 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Concrete on the 
Farm,” the free Atlas book on permanent 
construction. It tells simply, but clearly, 
how ordinary farm help can do much of the 
smaller concrete work that means protec- 
tion and economy to you. 


Ai LAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


The Standard by which all other makes are measured 
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thing that the poultry raiser can 
ell by fattening the poultry before 
ting, where they have plenty of | 
nilk, as most farmers do. The fowls 
na very rapid gain as well as making | 

t of a better quality. —N. P., Neb. 
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‘to buy both the milk and corn, it is| ¢ 





Mail this CouponTODAY 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


25 Broadway 134 South La Salle St. 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Please forward your free book on general 
concrete work about the home and farm. 





Name 
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XPERIENCE has always been the best teacher, and 
E experience in poultry raising is no exception. Altho I 
have been familiar with the details of raising chickens 
ever since I was big enough to crawl under the corncrib after 
eggs, my first real experience came the first year after I finished 
Along with my other farm work, I took it _— 


high school 
ute 


myself to bring up the egg production of our flock of 150 w 
rocks. 

For a long time I had read practically every article in the 
poultry departments of three or four farm publications, and 
had come to the conclusion that our methods could stand im- 
provement. I became anxious to feed a balanced ration and to 
cull out the non-layers of the flock. The need of a scratching 
pen in our poultry house, the lack of a system of ventilation, 
and the ease with which the hens flew over the fence and ate 
corn with the hogs—all these facts were obvious. 

But the main difficulty was that we were getting on.y twelve 
or fifteen eggs a day from 150 hens. As on most farms, we 
always talked in terms of the number of eggs per day, rather 
than the number a hen 


laid in a year, as we hear 
in more technical circles 
Our poultry house was 
far from being a model of ce 
¥e2 
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perfection. It was of the 
gable-roof type, and ex- 
tended north and south, 
with only two small win- 
dows in the ~outh to ad- 
mit of sunlight, and two 
in the north to let in cold 
air. It had no floor except 





Mother Earth, and dirt 
floor harbors’ disease 
germs, admits moisture 





from below, ishard to keep 
clean, and does not keep 
out rats. However, 
we had enough cats 
to take care of the 


This barred rock layed 284 eggs 


in 365 days 





latter. 
This house was 
divided into two 


yarts, the north end 
i hee used for set- 


ing hens in the 
spring, and the 
south end for the 


flock. This part of 


the house was prac- 


tically filled with 
roosts and nests, 
with no room left 


to feed the hens in 
winter, there being 
no droppings 
boards. Altho I did 
not realize it at the 
time, I had no 
cause to worry 
about ventilation 
because there were 
plenty of cracks in 
the walls to supply fresh air. And to top off the whole thing, 
the henhouse was Just across the fence from the feed floor where 
the hogs ate corn to their hearts’ content, and the chickens 
invited themselves over to share in the refreshments. 

Another difficulty lay in the way the hens had been selected 
each year. Every fall the best-looking ones had been kept; that 
is, those with the nicest feathers, those that were fat, and those 
that had the yellowest legs. These were probably the poorest 
layers of all the flock. 

The first step toward improvement was in the ration. Some 
magazine writer had suggested a mash consisting of equal parts 
by weight of bran, shorts, ground corn, ground oats and tankage. 
So far as results were concerned, this mash proved very satis- 
factory, but it has one objection—it contains too much feed 
that comes from the dealer. A mash made up of 100 pounds of 
cornmeal, 200 pounds of ground oats and 100 pounds of tankage 
meets the requirements of a hen, and tankage is the only in- 
gredient not grown on the farm. I tried feeding the mash both 
wet and dry. The birds will eat more wet mash, and there is 














T he I st year this Rhode Tsland 


Red prod wed 251 eggs 


less waste than when it is fed dry. But it is more trouble to feed 
it wet, souring is likely to bother, and the hens seem to produce 
no more eggs. 

I used a scratch ration of two parts corn, one part oats and 
one part wheat. This is recommended by experiment stations 


The Hen That Lays Is the Hen That 


But She Must Have Good Care 


By BERT S. GITTINS 
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and seems to do best. Hens like wheat quite well, and often it 


is no more expensive than corn, comparatively. It is wel! t, 
feed about two-thirds of this ration at night and one-third jp 
the morning, but I like to give laying hens only oats and w hea: 
in the morning, as corn seems to make them drowsy and to» 
lazy to scratch. One can figure on feeding about eight pounds 
daily per 100 birds. 

It is very important to put this scratch feed where the ! 
have to work to get it. e hen that works and sings is 
tented, and she is usually the one that lays. On one side of ou; 
poultry house we built a cheap shed that was 9x12 feet and 
open on the south. Two-foot boards nailed across the fron: | 
the bottom kept in the straw, but were not too high for the 
hens to jump over. This sunny pen was such a popular pac; 
in the wintertime that the hens were too crowded to scratc!, a 
times. We also fixed upa rather crude system of dropping: 
boards under the roosts, which helped to keep good straw ;; 
that part of the house. Under confinement, each hen should 
have four square feet of floor space, but that is not necessar 
when the flock has free range. 

It is more important to keep plenty of drinking water be‘ 
the flock than many people think, since the egg is sixty-six 
cent water. A stand high enough so that the hens will : 


scratch straw over it, and with a hole in the center just the size 
for a bucket to slip thru part way makes a nice place to water 
the chickens. 


warm water for the hens in winter. 
Oystershell is also es- 
sential to prevent soft- 
shelled eggs. It does not 
furnish grit as some people 
believe, but is absorbed 
to furnish minerals for the 


eggshell. 
m or succulent 


A 
feed gives noticeable 
results in the ration dur- 
ing cold weather. For 
sprouting oats, we made 
a rack with seven smal! 
trays in it, one tray for 
each day of the week. The 
trays, which were &x12 
inches, and which were 
placed one above the 
other with a pan below, 
could be watered easil) 
The oats were soaked for 
twenty-four hours befor 
being put in the trays 
Cabbage leaves, pot 
culls, mangels, and so 
may also be used if the: 
are available. 

I learned to cull. h 
by reading articles on t 
subject and by watching 
noulberanna o thru 
flock. The width betw: 
the pelvic bones and | 
depth from these bones 
to the keel have a bearing 
upon egg production, |! 
at times, especially during 
the molting season, these 
bones may be drawn clos’ 
together, even on a good 
layer. A good red, healthy 
looking comb and a bright 
eye are essential points. Bleaching of the yellow pigment of the 
vent, eyering, beak and shanks, in the order named, is an almost 
sure indication of egg production in yellow skinned breeds such 
as Plymouth rocks and Rhode Island reds. Hens that molt late 
in the season are desirable, as they usually molt more quick!) 

We found that the cheapest way to get our supply of males 
each year was to buy a hund eggs from some purebred 
breeder, incubate them and mark the chicks with a toe punch 
Then when they matured, we picked the most desirable for our 
own use. One can buy a hundred eggs for three or four dollars, 
while cockerels of the same breeding cost around $2 each. In 
dual pu breeds, there should one male to twelve or 
fifteen hens, while the smaller breeds do not require as many 
males, and the larger breeds require more. 

The natural question for anyone to ask then is this: “What 
good does it do to put in all this extra time and work?” 

Well, in the first place, after a month or so, we began to notice 
the results when the eggs were gathered. The daily average 
increased from about fifteen up to (Continued on page 99 
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This white leghorn shows desir- 
able qualities 





A good, brown leghorn 
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Write for this enlarged 
and revised 36-page, 8’’ x 
11” brochure, (3rd edi- 
tion) by Hazel H. Adler. 
Beautifully illustrated in 
color. Sent anywhere in 
the United States upon 


receipt of 20 cents. 


\ 4 , ’ 
3 With all the work you have to do you can’t afford to spend 


a lot of time on floors. Yet with the tracking-in of dirt by 
feet that are not always careful, the floors just won’t let you 
forget them! 

You can solve the problem, however, with Blabon Rugs of 
genuine Linoleum. Their smooth, non-absorbent, sanitary sur- 
face won’t allow dirt to get ground-in. Liquids spilled can be 
instantly removed. Adamp cloth or mop is all you need to keep 
Blabon floors spick-and-span. They have no seams, never 
wrinkle or curl up at the edges. They lie perfectly flat without 
fastening. Of course, Blabon Rugs never need beating or hard 
sweeping. They are so easy to keep clean that you will be sur- 
prised at the way they ease the burden of housework! Blabon 








SOOS 


BLABON RUGS 








Rugs are economical, too, because genuine linoleum lastsso long. 
There are so many pretty patterns and color combinations, 

. . “ . 
that you can easily make a choice to “go with” any roo 


upstairs or down. 

Ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by good home 
furnishing and department stores. If your dealer hasn’t it, write us his 
name, and we will see that you are supplied. Folder showing patterns 
and colors of 24 Blabon Rugs, sent free upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years. 


of genuine linoleum 


rugs that withstand hard 








What a difference this 
cheery Blabon Rug of 
genuine linoleum 
(pattern &007) makes 
to this floor! 






How genuine 
linoleum is made 
Blabon’s Linoleum is 

made of finely ground 
corkand oxidized linseea 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached toa 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum 
the patterns and colors 
extend clear through 
to the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the 
patterns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 
paints, 










on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum. 
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Priscilla Pride and Nancy Dashion 
Are friends as you can see: 

Priscilla is proud oO her silverplate, 
Jhat’s why she asked Nancy to tea. 


Pride and Fashion 


Pride and fashion are prerogatives of women, and rightly so. 
The beautiful things of the world are created for her. For sixty 
years, artists and craftsmen of Wm. Rogers & Son have been de- 
signing and fashioning that which is so appealing to woman's 
sensitive and responsive taste. For every woman appreciates fine 
silverplate. And here it is entrancingly beautiful. What could 
be more useful in the home! What can give greater pleasure or 
pride of possession! 

Ask your dealer to show you the Triumph pattern. This 
exquisite design has met w ith superlative praise from women 
of good taste. ‘Tt will instantly appeal to you. See it to-day. 


Two Tea Spoons for the Price of One 


Send 25c and your dealer's name for a sample of the beautiful new 
Triumph pattern, and you will receive with the sample Tea Spoon, 
directions which will enable you to obtain another Tea Spoon 


free of charge through your dealer. 


Wm-Rogers & Son 
Silverplate 








Mad. al Gi leed l Als ad 
vn Rove we Cero Com TRENTON ESTAS wage Ne Pater 


Succeeded by 


WM. ROG ERS MFG. CO., Dept. S F, Merid 

I am enclosing 2s¢ for my first tea spoon in your new Triumph Pattern, to be sent me with 
instr ns as to how I can get a second spoon free through my dealer. I am giving you my dealer’s name also 
Name idress City ‘ cocessate.. 











BETTER MARKET FOR EGGS 
BY marketing their own eggs in quan- 
tity, about 150 farmers of the Cotton- 
od community in Whiteside county, 
Illinois, have been getting four to seven 
ents a dozen premium over the local mar- 
t for some months past. The people who 
the eggs get them about an equal 
mount under the city grocer’s price and 
ve also the satisfaction of knowing they 
e consuming fresh, dependable products 
nd that even one bad or undersized egg 
| promptly be replaced upon com- 
laint. 
Starting in March, 1925, these farmers 
began the direct marketing of eggs in 
quantity, the market being found thru a 
vreat industrial concern in Chicago which 
does a good welfare work for employees. 
Phis concern found a way to handle fresh 
eggs and retail them to their people on a 
basis which divides the several profits 
:sually made in the transaction between 
he producers of the eggs and the con- 
sumers thereof. The first three months 
they shipped 24,000 dozen, selling for 
$7,500 net to the producers. Another re- 
sult has been to boost the local egg market, 
viving results indirectly to every farmer 
ho sells eggs in any of the nearby towns. 
Pleased at the results of the egg market- 
ng project, they added broilers to the line 
summer and this, too, has provided a 
‘eady and consistently profitable outlet 
r the surplus birds of the farm flocks. 
hey talk of sending fruit and vegetables 





Community Is Well Organized 
This is a well-organized community to 
rt with. The Cottonwood community 
sociation is an incorporated concern for 
sorts of community activities and bet- 
terment. The egg marketing project is one 
tivity of this organization. ‘The secret 
the suecess of the project is the special 
urket we have arranged for,” states A. 
\. Abbott, one of the prime movers in the 
ssociation. “If we had to take our 
hances in the open market, it might not 
y. Our method simply shortens the route 
hetween producer and consumer and both 
fit by the process. Similar markets 
ight be developed between groups any- 
ere in the country and groups of con- 
imers in towns and cities if consumers 
d some means of distribution. Many in- 
dustrial firms would be willing to assist in 
e process as in our case.” 
Eggs and poultry are delivered twice a 
ek by truck to Chicago, a distance of 
27 miles, paved road all the way. The 
rmers started by shipping by express, 
t breakage was Faves and there was no 
edress unless the damage exceeded five 
rcent. Shipping crates, too, wore out 
pidly and would not stand more than 
ve trips. A man was found who would 
ul the stuff to Chicago for seventy-five 
nts a case and bring back the empties 
nd also the needed supplies, chiefly car- 
ns. Breakage has been reduced to the 
inishing point and cases last for over a 
zen trips. Less packing is needed, too, 
‘hereby reducing the cost for materials and 
bor. 
Quality and grading are left up to the 
lividual. Farmers take home the empty 
rtons holding each a dozen eggs, and 
ring the filled cartons to the shippin 
oint twice a week. Each lot is numbe 
received, a different number each time, 
end a record made. Any case of complaint 
therefore promptly traced to the oleae 
nd brought to his notice. There have 
heen but two or three complaints in all 
the thousands of dozens of eggs sold, and 
these were promptly made good with a 
nd new dozen and no questions asked. 
ey were occasioned by some hurrying 
ungster forgetting to fill every com- 
rtment of the carton or putting in a 
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small or dirty egg. Practically, the pro- 
ject has been 100 percent satisfactory to 
the buyers. 

Shippers are urged to collect their eggs 
often in hot weather, keep them cool and 
deliver for every shipping day, but largely 
the grading and inloctied is left to each 
producer. The matter of filling the cartons 
at home reduces the work of packing to 
ship, so that one man easily —s~ it. 
There are no contracts, no dues, no mem- 
berships. The Cottonwood association 
— the project but anyone is free to 
ship, member or not. Each shipment con- 
stitutes a pool and is paid for on the 
basis of net returns. Mighty little red 
tape, very simple bookkeeping and small 
expense. For the first three months ship- 
pers figured that they made $1,000 more 
than they would have realized by ordinary 
marketing.—F. L. P., Ill. 


A HANDY FEEDER 


A very satisfactory feeder for poultry 
has been designed by G. M, Beagle of 
Hancock county, Ohio. The most unique 
feature is the use that 
is made of a discard- 
ed auto tire. 

A small, flat bot- 
tom slightly larger 
than the tire that is 
to be used is first 
made. This will be 
more satisfactory if it 
is six-sided in order 
to conform more to 
the shape of the tire. 
The tire is held open 
by inserting short blocks every six or 
eight inches. These can be made of half- 
inch material and fastened in place with 
shingle nails. The tire is then fastened 
to the platform with nails driven thru the 
tire wall. 

A cylinder is then made which is eight 
inches smaller in diameter than the inside 
of the tire. This cylinder can be made two 
and a half to three feet high. It can be 
made from heavy wire netting or any 
material that is available. Four strips 
1x2 inches should be fastened to one end 
of it and allowed to project below the 














bottom of the cylinder about three inches. 
This end is then set inside the tire and 
the cylinder filled with mash. 
The entire vv can be set on a 
e 


stand which should about one foot 
high. Since this is a round feeder, the 
platform will be most satisfactory if made 
six-sided in shape. The board upon which 
the birds stand should be about six inches 
in width and about three or four inches 
from the tire. If the cylinder is not made 
too small, the birds can not get into the 
feed to scratch it out. The shape of the 
tire prevents wastage of the feed and in 
this respect it is one of the best feeders the 
writer has ever seen.—G. H. C., Ohio. 


AVOIDING LIMBERNECK 


The other day a neighbor came to me 
and said, “I am in trouble. All my tur- 
keys and chickens are dying and if you 
are not too busy, I would like you to come 
with me and tell me what to do.” 

When we reached her place, chickens 
and turkeys were strewn about, all ages. 
some stiff and others gasping their last. 
Before I had time to make an examina- 
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tion, she asked what I thought was the 
trouble. We cut one turkey open that 
had died and was yet warm, and found its 
intestines on mw with maggots. There 
was the solution—limberneck. 

We then set about to separate the sick 
from the well fowls. The well ones were 
put in the lot where a patch of straw- 
berries had finished bearing. The sick 
fowls were housed at the barn in a vacant 
shed, that is, the ones we thought would 
respond to treatment. The others were 
killed and burned with the ones that were 
already dead. 

Very few of the sick fowls recovered in 
spite of diligent efforts. Later, that neigh- 
bor found the shell of a half-grown snake 
that her boy had shot in the pond and 
carelessly tossed in the weeds on the 
banks near where the chickens drank. 

If the hens are fed along with the grow- 
ing stock during warm weather, few losses 
from limberneck will result. A hungry 
chicken will fill up on anything available, 
while one that is well fed will, except in a 
very few cases, eat enough to harm them. 
My fowls are fed during the hot months 
to balance their ration the same as during 
the cold months. I find by so doing that 
I am duly paid for the extra care by the 
output of eggs and the low deathrate. 

If this neighbor’s boy had buried that 
snake, all the loss could have been pre- 
vented. That’s why an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. — Mrs, 
B. O., Ky. 


SOYBEANS FOR LAYING HENS 


Tests at the Indiana experiment station 
covering four years ond tavelring 960 
single comb white leghorns and barred 
rocks proved soybean oilmeal equal to 
tankage or meatscraps for laying hens. 
Mineral matter must be added to the 
soybean dilmeal, however, to make up 
that deficiency. 

The Purdue standard basal ration was 
used in the tests. It consists of grain, 100 
pounds corn, 100 pounds wheat, 50 pounds 
oats, and mash, 50 pounds bran and 50 
pounds middlings. To this was added 
30 pounds of tankage or 35 pounds of 
meatscraps or 45 pounds soybean oilmeal 
plus 10 percent minerals or 47.5 pounds 
of whole soybeans plus 10 percent min- 
erals. 

The mineral mixture consisted of 22 
ounds of steamed bonemeal, 24 pounds 
nely ground limestone and 15 pounds of 

salt. The addition of mineral matter is 
necessary to prevent a great growth of fat. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture considers soybean oilmeal an 
excellent feed for growth and egg pro- 
duction. . 


FRIGHTENING FLOCK IS EXPEN- 
SIVE 


It has long been known that fright 
in a flock of laying hens will decrease egg 
production very markedly. C. L. Man- 
waring of Kosciusko county, Indiana, has 
one of the largest commercial egg farms 
in the country. So many groups of people 
visit this farm every year that Manwaring 
has had a chance to observe from his daily 
egg records the effects of fright. 

He finds that a few strangers will not do 
much harm but when a large crowd comes 
into the henyard and scatters out, the 
continued fright will eanse a rapid fall in 
egg production with a sluw increase during 
the next six or seven days. Now he does 
not allow groups of people in his laying 
houses and when a large crowd visits his 
farm, he requests that they keep together 
as much as possible. 

George Sutton of Dearborn county, 
Indiana, keeps a daily egg record on his 
flock of white leghorns and last spring, 
after a severe indennens, in whic 
lightning struck near his farm, there was a 
decrease in production of ten percent. It 
took seven days for the hens to recover and 
get back to their usual lay.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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WANTED! 
500 Farmers 
to Go Into Business 


















begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 

Products to Consumers. Start your 
Make from $150 to $400 a 
clear profit. Be your own 
and go when you please. No 
required You risk no 





And 

Health 
own business 
month or mi 
boss Come 


selling experience 





re 








money We supply everything—Products, 
Outfit, Sales and Service Methods. You 
make big pay first day. Profits increase 





month, No lay off. Steady year- 
Lowest prices. Best values, Most 
Rawleigh Methods get 
For partic- 


every 
round 
complete Service, 
the most business everywhere. 
ulars, write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT... iA97I8 FREEPORT, iLL. 








































ON METAL ROOFS 


We own our own sheet milla, roll our own sheets, 
make them into high grade Reo Metal Shingies, 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 








OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 





ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 
vertisement. 


FREE 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 







Write today! Cet our low prices 
and free samples. Save money, 
get better quality, Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No.156 or for Gar- 
age Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

1006-1056 Butier St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 






















When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 





place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 






That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 







stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 
tablets to one quart of water. 

This will dry up the mucous. discharge 
and destroy the disease germs. Our 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


In advance 
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ADDS $100 TO POULTRY CHECK 
BY giving care to marketing, Mrs. 

Walter Jahnke, a successful poultry 
raiser of Clayton county, Iowa, made her 
ducks and geese last fall pay over$100 more 
than they would had she dressed them for 
the local dealer as she had done in former 
years. 

When Mrs. Jahnke approached the 
town poultry buyer with the question of 
what he would pay for the eighty-two 
ducks she had to sell, the answer was, 
“Twelve cents a pound is the best I can 
do.”” It didn't seem enough, for they were 
fine birds. So before disposing of them at 
that price, she took up thé matter of ship- 
ment with a Chicago commission firm. 
The letter she had from them sounded 
promising. She packed up the eighty-two 
and expressed them. When the check 
came, she found her ducks had brought 
twenty-three cents a pound. Express had 
cost three cents a pound. So the ducks 
had sold for eight cents a pound more than 
the local dealer had offered for them. 

Pleased with this result of a different 
way of marketing, Mrs. Jahnke decided 


‘to try new marketing methods with the 





| stock in her neighborhood. 

















Her geese were 


geese she had for sale. 
purebred Toulouse and she knew they 


were good breeding stock, but didn’t 
know of any one who wanted to buy such 
An advertise- 
ment in the town paper quickly showed 
her that there were poultry raisers in her 
vicinity wanting just her kind of breeding 
stock. Several parties drove to the farm 
and bought all she had for sale at $3.50 
to $4.50 apiece. The advertisement cost 
her $1.—F. L. C., Iowa. 


TIME TO KILL THE WORMS 


A low degree of vitality resulting from 
heavy worm infestation invites an epidem- 
ic among poultry this year worse than 
last, think many poultry authorities. The 
writer witnessed a post-mortem demon- 
stration on chickens in Washington 
county, Kansas, last month where 95 per- 
cent of the birds were heavily infested 
with round worms, pin worms, and tape 
worms. And the expert on poultry dis- 
eases who did the work assured me that the 
condition was not any worse than he found 
in every state in the Middle West. A 
few minutes spent in examining the intes- 
tines of chickens killed from the flock will 
quickly show the degree of worm infesta- 
tion present. 

In making the examination for worms, 
remove the intestines and carefully split 
them. Round worms, easily seen with the 
naked eye, can be found in bunches thruout 
the length of the intestines if infestation is 
heavy. Tape worms are found clinging to 
the intestinal walls and look much like 
fine, white threads. Look for the pin 
worm in the two blind pouches which 
empty into the intestine near the vent. 
The prevalence of worms is explained by 
the increased interest in poultry and, con- 
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sequently larger numbers of chickens «), 
the same area. Keeping young chicks wit! 
old ones and on infested soil also spee:is 
up the worm population. 

Mysterious poultry diseases with 
number trace directly to worms. Ot! 
common diseases obtain a foothold | 
~ause worms have cut down the resistar 
of the flock. Time spent doctoring in 
vidual sick hens would ordinarily be { 
more profitable if devoted to a gene: 
cleanup of the chicken house and yard 
A sick hen is best disposed of by breaking 
her neck and burying her at once. 

For entire flocks, however, treatment is 
practical. Round worms are commonly 1 
moved according to the California plan. 
Mix two pounds of tobacco dust contain- 
ing not less than 1.5 percent nicotine nor 
more than 2.5 percent, with 100 pounds of 
dry mash. Feed daily for three weeks, and 
after discontinuing for three weeks rep 
the treatment. Give epsom salts at the 
rate of one pound per hundred full-grown 
birds the first week and at the end of th: 
period. This treatment will also remove 
part of the caecum or pin worms. If a 
single dose treatment is desired, oil of 
chenopodium (American wormseed) at the 
rate of one teaspoonful for each twelve 
birds will do very well. Thoroly mix with 
maist mash. 

Very little is known about remedies for 
tape worms. The Kansas experiment sta- 
tion is using with some success the follow- 
ing: wheat, 1 pint; oats, 1 pint; concen- 
trated lye, 1 teaspoonful and enough water 
to cover. Cook for two hours and cool 
Feed this mixture to the flock and follow 
in three hours with epsom salts in th 
mash at the rate of one-half pound per 
hundred adult birds. Be careful to keep 
the lye in the proportion directed. 

Caecum worms, commonly called pin 
worms, are very difficult to dislodge. The 
tobacco dust treatment is claimed to get 
a small percentage. A rectal injection of 
0.1 cubic centimeter oil of chenopodium 
in 5 cubic centimeters of cottonseed oil for 
1\4-pound birds removed about 90 per- 
cent of the worms when used by the 
United States bureau of animal industry 
An infant syringe is the best to use. This 
would be a big job, of course, where a 
large flock was kept. Whether a remedy is 
used or not, strict sanitation about the 
yens and yards must be practiced. There 
is nothing to prevent a bird from becoming 
reinfected by all three types of worms 
after they have been successfully re- 
moved. 

A number of proprietary poultry reme- 
dies are also available for those who do 
not care to try the plans outlined above. 
The poultry industry is faced with a para- 
site problem as bad as that which 
swine raisers solved with the McLean 
county system of sanitation. 


ALFALFA FOR GREENS 


To most flock owners, green feed for 
winter is a difficult problem. A. A. Graham 
of Union county, Indiana, has been keep- 
ing poultry on a commercial basis for 
seventeen years. He has tried all sorts of 
things and has come to the conclusion that 
alfalfa furnishes the most readily available 
green feed for poultry in winter. 

This poultryman raises his own alfalfa 
and tries to cure what he feeds the poultry 
in such a way that the vitamins will be 
preserved. He cuts the alfalfa in the fore- 
noon, rakes it up and puts it into the barn 
in the afternoon. This is spread thinly 
over the mow floor, from twelve to 
eighteen inches deep, and allowed to dry 
in the shade. 

When he wants to feed it in the winter, 
it is put into a cutting box and cut into 
short lengths. The cut alfalfa is put in 


pails and boiling water poured over it 
Here it is left two hours after which time 
enough of the laying mash is mixed with it 
to take up the excess moisture. The soaked 
alfalfa is fed to the hens in troughs.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 
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PAN-A:CE-A 
starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


ARE YOUR moulted hens back on 
the egg job? 

Are your pullets laying? 

Is their feed going to flesh or 
€gg¢s—which? 

What you want is to start the 
feed the egg way. 

Do it with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a is a ténic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 
the egg basket. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 

There’s a right-size package for 
every flock. 

100 hens the 12-lb. pkg. 

60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 

200 hens the 25-lb. pail 

500 hens the 100-Ib. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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ya'll do your part won't you and help us mated 7 . Saved $12.00 
the milli on mark by January? Please read the ”? 
announcement on page 125, of thi 2h umber. Note on 120 Rods. 
especially the Bargain Rates. With the help of Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
all our old subscribers, yourself included, we can direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
reach the million mark in a short time to Prices. We Pay the Frei; 


ry ight. 
Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 
Leva ence. Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 
220 IND, 


BROS., Dept. 
Seen ie Otaes Oldest Fence Man 


Better Send Your Order Now While You're | 
Thinking About It. 
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FEED CORN — HUSK—COB! 


Bloom Ear Corn Cutter and Crushe 






SCOR RUGATED IRON 


handles snapped corn wet, dry or 
frosen. Crushes ear 
corn, husk, cob. Best 
feed for calves, dairy 
cows, fat cattle. In 
three sizes, for hand 
or power. 50 to 200 
bu. per hour. Catalog FREE. Write us today 


BLOOM MPG. CO., 943 Mein St. independence, lows 





aed in oss = A 6 ft. a 
nehes wide, on 
Guaranteed all new “aod in = 
condition. Also 28 and 
galvanised prime aeete 2 Tach 
widths at money saving prices. F 
Catalog. 


Western Merc.Co., 1605 Wyoming. K.C..Mo. 
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PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN 
CURE 


















Could you tell me how to cure roup 
Our hens have it very bad. Would it b. 
all right if we put this year’s pullets in th. 
same chicken house if we disinfect 
first? What would you use to disinfect 
with? It has a dirt floor.—T. W. | 

Medical treatment of roup may be ver 
successful if properly applied. The sick 
birds should removed from the flock 
and put in a warm, dry, well-ventilated 
room which is free from drafts. The 
affected mucous membranes of the nostril- 
and mouth should then be treated b) 
applying antiseptic solutions. The best 
method is to use a good spraying appa- 
ratus, but lacking this, a small syringe, an 
oil can, or even a medicine dropper can be 
made to answer the purpose, or the bird’: 
head may be plunged into a basin or bow! 
of the solution and held there a few sec 
onds, but not long enough to cause suffoca- 
tion. The antiseptics most suitable for 
such treatment are: Boric acid one ounce 
water one quart; or permanganate of 
potash one dram, water one pint; or per- 
oxide of hy drogen one ounce, water ieee 
ounces. Where the inflammation has pro- 
gressed to the eye, excellent results hav: 
followed the use of argyrol. One or tw 
drops of a fifteen percent solution are in- 
troduced between the eyelids twice dail; 
for a period of several days. Before apply- 
ing these substances it is well to wash 
the eyes and mouth with warm water con- 
taining one teaspoon of commen salt to a 
quart, using a pledget of absorbent cotton 
and rubbing gently, while at the same 
time ss and massaging about th¢ 
nostrils and under the eyes to lessen the 
accumulated secretion. If there is a swell- 
ing under the eye, it should be carefully 
opened with a sharp, clean knife, all th 
secretion removed, and the cavity washed 
with one of the above-mentioned solu- 
tions. A pledget of cotton moistened with 
the solution may be left in the opening 
for an hour or two. 

But prevention is all-important. The 
houses should be kept clean and dry. Also 
dissolve one-third teaspoon of perman- 
ganate “ tash in each gallon of drinking 
water. the disease proves to be of a 
severe Rt pe, it is usually better to kill the 
affected birds. 

The poultry house should be thorol) 
disinfected. The compound solution of 
cresol is one of the best disinfectants and 
may be purchased ready for use. It con- 

tains fifty percent of cresol, and one pint 
of it added to ten quarts of soft water 
makes a-solution of the proper strength to 
apply to the houses or to spray over the 
ground. A five percent solution of carboli: 
acid (one pint of carbolic acid to ten quarts 
of water) is efficacious. 



































164 EGGS PER HEN 


The home of the Goldens is a com- 
fortable prairie farm, homesteaded sev- 
eral years ago. Mrs. Golden assures me 
the hens did their part in paying for the 
improvements. They keep the single 
comb brown leghorns. Last year they 
kept 200 laying hens, this year they kept 
300 and next year they plan on keepin 
350. From the 200 hens they daael 
$722 in twelve months. 

“We consider the hens the most prof- 
itable part of our farm work,” Mrs 
Golden told me. “And we keep cows 
and raise turkeys, | besides having 160 
acres jn cultivation.” 

The poultry equipment on the Golden 
farm consists of two 10x14 foot brooder 
houses, two hen houses—one 14x36 feet 
and the other 24x30 feet, two 150-egg 
incubators, two hard coal brooder stoves 
and several eight-gallon fountains with 
lamps to keep water warm. 

Their poultry buildings are both 
tical and good to look at. “It has 
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seven years since we started to raise 
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chickens,” Mrs. Golden told me. 
chose the brown leghorns because of 
their attractive color and the white eggs. 
Another advantage is that they develop 
so fast. I always keep dry mash before 
my young chicks, but omit the meat 
scraps and feed plenty of sour milk. 
They are feathered out at eight weeks 
of age, and I have had pullets hatched 
March 27th start laying in July. 

“My breeding flock always runs at 


large and a high percentage of the eggs | 
are fertile. I start the incubators in} 


February and continue hatching until 
the last of April. I have never done 
fall hatching. We keep the cockerels 


for home consumption, as they don’t | 


bring a very good price on the market 
because of their size and color.” 

I asked Mrs. Golden how they dis- 
posed of their eggs. “We grade them,” 
she replied, “and the small eggs are sold 
on the home market while the larger 
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UNION CARBIDE. 





ones are shipped to Denver, where we | 


receive the Country Club: price. 
is our best month for egg production 
and March comes second.” 

The Goldens do their own grinding 
and most of their poultry feed is grown 
right on the place. A rigid culling is 
started during the early fall. They do 











not use eggs for hatching purposes from 
fowls less than two years old. They do 
not dispose of hens until they are three 
years old, and Mrs. Golden says they 
have a few hens that are such good 
layers that they are still kept, regard- 


less of the fact that they are well past | 


three years of age 


Mrs. Golden’s method of keeping rec-| 


ords is simple and one that might well 
be followed by many busy farm women. 
A large calendar is kept hanging in the 
kitchen with a pencil oben beside it. 
There is plenty of room side the 
figures to put down the number of eggs 
gathered each day, the number mar- 
keted each week and the price received. 

This is the first year the Goldens have 


tried caponizing and they think it will | 
They raise cabbage and | 


be profitable. 
beets to provide vegetable food for the 
fowls during cold weather. Small pota- 
toes and other waste vegetables are also 


used—N. P., Neb. 


THE HEN THAT LAYS IS THE HEN 

THAT PAYS 
Continued from page 92 
between sixty and seventy, even as cold 
weather came on. Of course, in the spring 
the average was higher than that. This 
jump did not take place in a day, however, 
but occurred gradually. Then there was 
quite a variation from day to day. I be- 
came so accustomed to feeding my hens 
that I could tell whenever they seemed 
to be hungrier than usual at night, and 
could predict a larger number of eggs for 
the next day. 


Our flock also showed better health | 
nd greater freedom from diseases such | 


s tuberculosis and roup. It is more prac- 
tieal to kill all diseased birds than to 
reat them, but prevention by sanitation 
best. To check possible outbreaks of 
disease, we used the amount of potassium 


ermanganate that will go on a dime, and | 


issolved it in a gallon of water. This 
compound may be obtained in practically 
ny drug store. It must be put in an 
earthen or glass container, as it will oxidize 
wood or metal. This disinfects the water if 
ised often enough, but will not cure dis- 
case, It only helps prevent its spread. 


April | 
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World’s best quality 


Highest gas yield 





Before the dawn of history 


stern necessity compelled man to store up food for the winter. 
Now, in this land of marvelous transportation and modern distri- 
bution, stern necessity is dead. But man has learned that it is a 
convenience, whenever possible, to buy a winter’s supply of things 


before winter sets in. 


Order your winter supply 
of Union Carbide now! 


THE granite-like carbide will keep in- 
definitely in the familiar blue and gray 
drums, and it is a convenience to order 
once and forget your carbide supply 
until after spring planting. 

Perhaps, too, the roads over which 
you haul the carbide from the freight 
station will not be so passable during 
the winter as they are now. 

Union Carbide is often called “crystal 
sunlight,” because carbide light has 
been shown by scientists to be man’s 
nearest approach to sunlight. Its steady 


glow has cheered over 400,000 farm 
homes and has saved the eyes of count- 
less farm dwellers from the weakness 
that used to be their universal affliction. 


Whenever you order Union Carbide, 
you have the advantage of nation- 
wide distribution. There are 175 Union 
Carbide warehouses. Send your order 
to our nearest warehouse for ‘mmedi- 
ate shipment. 

Send for our free book, “‘Carbide 
Residue —Its Value and Its 
Uses.” 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
Principal Offices 


NEW YORK 

















CHICAGO 











SAN FRANCISCO 


















Factory ouses. 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
b_rcos 2121-W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa... 


STUDY AT HOME 


Be indepen cfore, Ble 
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IF YOU WANT 


HIGHEST PRICES 
FOR YOUR 


FURS 


and want tosave big money 
on your Traps, Stretchers, 
Smoker, Baits and other 
Supplies, write today for 
Price Lists, Trapper‘s 
Guide, How to grade Furs, 


Supply Catalog, FR c E 


Game Laws, etc. 
All will be sent 





HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, ete. 














Get this new Trappers Book. Shews new and 
best traps end supplies, lowest prices. Tells 
how te trap, grede and ship furs, latest Game 
lews. Fur price lists end tags--ALL FREE. Write! 


oo ore “se eee eee eee a en eece ae 
FOUKE FUR co. 876 Fouke Bidg., St.Louis, Me. 
Send Free Catalog and Price Lists described above. 
Name 








‘Town 





Bute R.¥.D. 


TRAPPERS 


BIG FUR SEASON AHEAD 

Start the season right--buy traps and supplies from 
us at lowest prices. Bargain Lists FREE! Specialists 
in raw furs and trappers’ needs for nearly half a cen- 
tury, we offer unequaled advantages to all who need 
supplies or have furs to sell. Our price lists 
returns will show you the way to biggest 


tra ping 
season. Writeat once. Dept. G 


and cas 


profits all through the 


lO8W.AUSTINAVE. 
e CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANIMAL BAIT 
To Trappers Only. 
ALSO FREE TRAP- 


PERS GUIDE, PRIC 


TREE ars 


WRITE TODAY 
EASTERN FUR & SALES CO. 
73 PRATT ST. MARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE TRAP-LINE IN THE COULEE 

When I was trapping in the west two 
years ago, one of my best paying trap- 
ines was not more than two miles long, 
or the length of a coulee. I learned that 
most fur animals of the plains country 
take to the coulees. The gullies confine 
the animals to regular trails, and narrow 
places suitable for sets are common in 
the coulees. Another advantage to mak- 
ing sets in washes, is the frequency of a 
sandy bottom, which facilitates trap 
setting. 

I had a pony called Fleetfoot, and I 
located most of my trapping locations 
from his back. I had the pony trained 
to stand in his tracks while 1 made a 
set. In this way I caught some mighty 
slick wolves. I would ride up the trail 
until I came to a narrow place where a 
wolf would be sure to step into the trap 
then I spread down a square piece o 
canvas on the ground near the trail, 
slipped off the pony onto the cloth, and 
with a wooden trowel, excavated a bed 
for the trap and iron grapple. Wool was 
stuffed ae the pan, the trap covered 
and the horse mounted again. All the 
time I would spend setting the trap, the 
horse would stand perfectly still in his 
tracks. I would reach down and pull 
up the canvas, and if there was any soil 
on it, left over from the excavation, I 
dumped it fifty feet away from the set. 
Locking back at my trail, I, nor anyone 
else, not even a sly wolf, could tell that 
the horse had stopped or that anythin 
had changed the scenery. I never coul 
find my own sets, if I did not mark 
them by some natural mark nearby. 

I always liked taking pains with sets— 
I learned it down in Tennessee, where if 
a fellow didn’t conceal his traps slicker 
than mud, he would find them all picked 
up by “Sneak’ems.” I learned that sly 
Tennessee mink could be caught in trail 
sets if enough care was taken with the 
set. Practice makes for near-perfection 
and each season my catch increased, 
while trapper neighbors caught less each 
season. was becoming the most ex- 
pert trapper in the county and was get- 
ting the fur ahead of the other fellows. 
My pains and careful attention to de- 
tails was paying dividends, 

I have always followed the practice of 
making sets carefully as possible. 
have spent half a day making a fisher 
set in a particularly difficult location— 
and been rewarded with a fifty-dollar 
pelt. In that case, it paid to spend a 
few extra hours and chance winning in- 
stead of losing a fifty-dollar pelt. ere 
are a number of animals that in an ordi- 
nary fur year represent about fifty dol- 
lars a catch, viz.: the cross fox, fisher, 
beaver and wolf. Sometimes a wolf has 
a hundred dollars bounty hanging over 
its head. Trappers who average two 
fifty-dollar furs a month, along with the 
eommon catches, are doing mighty well. 
Few of them average it thruout the 
season, I suspect. But the trapper who 
economizes on time in making a set for 
a valuable fur bearer or predatory ani- 
mal, is using mighty poor judgment. 

The coulee trap-line was set mostly 
for brush and timber wolves, and as 
these animals ranged the wash, I had to 
make every set as if I expected the sly- 
est gray wolf of the Bad Lands to ap- 

roach it. Of course, a lot of bob cats 

at the coyotes and wolves to the traps, 
but I didn’t mind these at all, as the 
skins commanded good prices for rugs 
and den decorations and there is some 
bounty on them. Badgers blundered 
into many of the traps, too. Rabbits 
were a nuisance, are everywhere to tra 





| pers; but they didn’t always spring the 
| traps, as I would have plenty of wool 
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FREE TRAPS 


and the HIGHEST PRICES for Your 


FURS 


If you are actually a trapper, it pays 
to deal with the House of Silberman. 
You not only get best grading and 
highest prices, but your traps this 
season needn’t cost you a cent. Write 
today and find out how you can get 
the best standard makes of traps free. 
Act while this unusual offer still holds 
good. Thousands of satisfied shi 
pers! Hundreds of testimonials like 
these in our files: 

“You can count on me as a steady shipper 
long as I receivethiskind of treatment.""W.M.H. 


“I have traded with four or five companies, 
but Silberman’s is the best of them all."’ F. K. 

“I have received better prices from your com- 
pany than any other I have shipped to." G. H. 

Send today for facts regarding this 
offer of free traps; also free supply 
list and market forecast, that keep 
you posted on right prices, If you 





want more money for your furs, mail 
letter or post card inquiry now. 


ILBERMAN 
161 Sliberman Bidg., Chicago 


Send Your Fury®. 
to fea ae Gl0 a fr CY 





S.S 


Big Fur House: 
Top Prices 4 


Send your raw furs to the 
big New York market 
a 4 the cape for furs 
is the largest any 
of the country. By cfling 
direct you getall the profits 
of the middlemen. 
FOX PAYS MORE 
he sells for more 
Send your name now for 
fe img «A York Price lin, od 
rts, shipping tags—a . 
Then ship yout furs to Fox and get 
better prices, quicker payments, and 
guaranteed satisfaction. 
GEORGE Ii. FOX, Inc. 
Raw Fur Merchants 
184 West 25th St., New York City 


TRATr UBL 


Anything Anywhere, get our SPECIAL 
Prices on Traps, Guns and other Supplies. 
At Big Savings. Do It Now. It Pays! 
WRITE TO-DAY for your copy of 
BIG FUR SEASON AHEAD if you 
deal DIRECT with this Great American Fur House. 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. tec. 
109 WEST 2h st. err. 214, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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, Stuffed under the pans to make them 
| spring hard. 

Out on the plains in ordinary trails, 
| used by wolves, it is almost impossible | 
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to make a trail set without having cat- 
tle spring the traps. Sometimes trap- 
pers wait until sundown to set their 
traps, then start at daylight to take them 
up for the day. Very few traps can be 
tended in this way, but of course it is 
often the only way. In the coulee I 
was not bothered with cattle often, and 
they never sprung the traps. At a few 
crossings, where I had traps, they walked 
around or close to the traps. But I al- 
ways thought the cattle tracks nearby 

helped matters—seems to give the 
wolves and coyotes confidence, until 
bingo! a trap is sprung. 

The badgers were a curse in a vay, 
when they accidentally got into a set 
that I had spent an hour making; in 
another way, their burrows are some- 
times used by coyotes; and badger 
skins make pretty fair rugs. 

Even a few opossums and skunks 
ranged the coulee, as I learned by catch- 
ing them in sets made for bob cats. 
Skunks were realty numerous, and as 
their pelts were worth about five doll: urs, 
they were a considerable item of the 
season’s catch. They were invariably 
long, narrow stripes, and large size, as is 
peculiar to the Middle West. I never 
used bait for skunks, depending on find- 
ing their dens or Sasenee, and setting 
No. 1% traps in the entrances or in 
trails leading up to the den. But very 
often I got skunks in traps set near car- 
casses; in fact, I never knew just exact- 
ly what I would get in a carcass set. It 
might be a fox, skunk, bob cat or wolf. 

I caught very few raccoons in the 
coulee. Those I did get were ranging 
long a creek that came into the lower 
end. At this end of the line, about a 
dozen water sets were made for both 
mink and ’coon and the sets were good 
for about a dozen pelts a season. 

Coulees are often regular animal run- 
ways. Trappers should know their trap- 
ping territory thoroly, and they will then 
be in the position to concentrate their 
good sets in localities where the most 
game and fur animals abounds.—Dick 
Wood. 
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A mink and its tracks. The well stretched 


hide is also shown 


Twelve separators in need of repair 


or replacement were discovered in South 


Dakota test associations last year. The 
early saving to seven members amounted 
$471.96. 
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Ahead Get Resdy New! 
MAKE MONEY—TRAPPING FOR 


slor 


IY £118 d 4 ALsvOTIALY 


There is an urgent demand for American Aes Furs of every description and prices are high. 
Trapping = pay big if you “Connect up” with the right house. Paylor receives more 
ican Raw Furs tiroct from trapping grounds than any other house and because of our 
nF wy eee in the trade, we offer you im, not found F mncmncay Taylor fur- 
~ =% e e trapping equipment at surprisingly low prices. mpare our prices on 
with prices quoted by others. On Shot Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, etc., we are equally 

og If you intend to trap this winter, then we certainly do want to hear from you. 


Traps for Every Animal at Greatly Reduced Prices—Save Money 








No. 1 LONG SPRING No. 1. SPIRAL SPRING No. 2 DOUBLE SPRING 
Complete With es: _ Complete With Chains Complete With Chains 
be is a very one its Tile size for Muskrat, Skunk, Qpossam, Double spring trap for Fox, 

poly =e for Mask etc. Easy to conceal, is very ence Raccoon ink, Muskra 
ink, Opossum and has no long springs to cover Fisher, te, ete. Spread “ 
other i 2%, _ Spread of ar’s biggest buy i » traps at this price. jaws, 454 inches. Mailing 
jaws, 4 inches. Mailing weight, Srcad of pe 5 inches. ailing weight, per dozen, 15 Ibs. 
ae. 8 Ibs. weight, per dozen, 8 Ibs. 


can 25 “ES te...“ ee 


FREE ee ree ek Gente Fetes WRITE! 


Send your name and address for Taylor complete trapping service. It provides all you 
need, all you want to know to obtain the biggest ee oe catch of furs, to make most 


money this winter, also shipping tags and market reports. All free totrappers. Write 


F. C. Taylor Far Co. Uincc'ziag. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sen‘ for free form “Evidence 

per’s Guide; TOOsEN to Grade --- Ret pres of Conception” to be signed 
TUCKER FUR co. INC. and witnessed. Lancaster 

16 Tucker Bidg. FULTON, KY. and Allwine, Registered 





Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. 
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ONE HALF 


Buy New— Direct From Factory 
price 


The Famous Model H. U. 1250 Watt 


LALLEY-LIGHT 
and POWER 


Acomplete gasoline ‘ 
switchboard and WILLARD glaas jar bat- 
e Proved by 16 
Formerly sold throug 
if you act 
factory for only 
ice. Easy to install. 
direct from factory for only 

om facto ‘or only 
$312.50—smalier Lalley at mach lower 


Write for free literature on this and prices 
on smaller plant. y 


OWEN ELECTRIC CO. 


Lalley-Light Plants 


Ample electric light and power for Farms, Country 
Homes, Cottages, Camps, Yachts, etc. 


PRICE 
one half former pri 


LANT 


generator, 


: 





years’ service. 
omptly, 
312.50—just one- 
Sold on 


Write at once as 
ay be Lecessary any day, 


Manufacturers of 


1738 Rivard 
St., 








i a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable infor mation 
about guns, revolvers, fish- 
ing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in 
sporting magazine, 
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A Remington knife especially designed to meet the 
exacting requ‘rements of the trapper of small fur- 
bearing animals. The slender blades of Remington 


right for slitting and trimming around legs, 
a good, clean job. Stag handle; two long, 
glender blades. Stee lining 
bolsters. Length—3 7-8 
closed. 


On receipt of $1 we wil 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
259 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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TRAPPING MUSKRATS 

Muskrats are unique among furbearers 
in that their fur does not become prime 
until the spring months. Great quantities 
of them have hitherto been taken in the 
fall and winter, resulting in poor pelts. 
However, they are now protected by the 
law until the proper season for their cap- 
ture. The open season is from January 
Ist to April 2nd. This together with the 
fact that muskrats are very prolific, raising 


litters of six to nine a litter three times a 
year, makes them very numerous and 


therefore very profitable to trap. They 


are found everywhere in rivers, creeks, 
ponds and swamps. 
so cunning as some other furbearers, their 
capture is no joke as many an inexperi- 
enced trappe 


While they are not 


r can testify, unless they are 
gone after in the right way. 

The modes of capturing the muskrat 
are various. Some of them are good at 
certain seasons and in certain conditions, 
but for general service there is no means 
of capture so reliable as the steel trap. 
Traps should be set in the feeding places, 
playgrounds, and holes of muskrats gen- 
erally about two inches under water. Some 
say it is not necessary to cover the trap, 
but it has been my experience that it is 
best to cover it with watersoaked leaves 
or grass. Bait is not necessary except 
when game is scarce and its si not 
fresh. In that case, you may bait with 
apples, parsnips, carrots, artichokes, white 
flag roots or even the flesh of the muskrat. 
The musk of this animal will sometimes 
draw effectually at long distances. The 
bait should be fastened to the end of a 
stick, and stuck over the trap about eight 
inches high, and in such a position that the 
animal will have to pass over the trap to 
take the bait. 

And here comes mention of that trait 
which makes up for the muskrat’s lack of 
cunning. Many a trapper has gone to his 


traps to find that he had captured musk- | (* 


rats in abundance, but the animals had 
escaped and left a foot or leg in the trap. 
This animal, if provision is not made 
against it, will almost invariably gnaw off 
a foot when caught in a trap, and so 
escape, especially if caught by a foreleg. 
Therefore, it is very desirable to cate 
them by a hind leg. 

And now for the method that will abso- 
lutely prevent his getting away. Take a 
piece of wire and fasten it to 9 stake or 
stone near the trap. Slip the ring of the 
trap’s chain over this wire. Then fasten 
the other end of the wire to a stone and 
drop it in a foot or more of water. The 
muskrat upon being caught will plunge 
into the water; the chain will slide alon 
the wire and lead him to the waleheel 
end where the weight of the trap will surely 
drown him, and you will have your game 
safe. 

And you should use jump traps (No. 144 
is the correct size) as they grip high on the 
leg and make pretty sure of your game in a 
place where the water is not deep enough 
to use the wire method. 

You will find places along the bank 
where the water is about six inches deep, 
where the rats come out of their holes. 
Gather some dry grass, put it in the place 
where they climb up the bank, and place 
your trap in the grass. This will cause 
the grass to settle down, bringing your 
trap two or three inches under water. 
When the rat comes to your bunch of 
grass, he will try to find out what it is. 
It was not there the last time he was out. 
He swims up to the grass and starts climb- 
ing on it, and as a result you get him in 
the morning. Of course the wire should 
be used with this set so as to drown him. 

Where it is found that large numbers of 
muskrats are living at one place, they can 
be caught successfully in this manner. 
Take a board about twelve inches wide by 
sixteen feet long, and nail a few cleats 
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200 Rats Killed 
At One Baiting 


New Discovery Quickly Got Them 
—Not a Poison 

A remarkable record of rat extermination is 
a to Imperial Laboratories of Kansas City, 

o., by H. Stenfert of Redford, Mich., who says 
“I was over-run with rats—seemed to be several 
hundred of them. Dog, ferret, traps and poison 
failed. Tried your new virus and was rid of 
m all in short order. Have since found 
rat skeletons, large 
and small, all over 
the farm.” 

Mr. Stenfert’s ex- 
perience is only typi- 
eal of thousands of 
users is new 

method of killing 
brown rats, mice, gophers and other rodents 
Greedily eaten on bait. Harmless to humans, 
poultry, pets, stock, etc. Gives the pests a fever, 
and they die outside hunting air and water. 

So confident are the distributors that Imperial 
Virus will do as well for you, that they offer to 
send two regular, full size $1.00 bottles for onl) 
one on ten days free trial. 

Send no money—just your name and address 











tolm al Laboratories, 1616 Coca Cola Build- 
ing, City, Mo., and the shipment will be 
made at once. If at the end of 10 days you are not 
enti rid of brown rats, mice or go , as the 


case may be, this trial costs nothing. This offer 
is fully guaranteed, so write today as you do not 
risk a cent. Imperial Laboratories, 1616 Coca 
Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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across it in pairs, each pair just far enough 
ypart to allow your trap to sit between 
them. You can set half a dozen traps on 


such a board. Fasten the chains to the! 


outer edge of the board and anchor it to 


some tree or stake on the bank by a rope | 


oer wire. Shove the board out from the 
hank. The rats will climb on it and next 
morning you can examine your catch.— 


R. C. H. 


CARE OF FURS AND HIDES 


There are many who do not understand 
that raw furs—mink, raccoon, opossum, 
skunk, muskrat, and similar—have to be 
cared for differently than cow, horse and 
calf hides. In fact, there are many thou- 
sands of dollars lost each season due to 
this lack of knowledge. That money 
might just as well be saved, for it is not 
hard to take care of all hides as they 
should be. 

[here are two methods of skinning— 
the open and the cased. Briefly, the 

open” way may be described as skinning 
so the pelt is cut down the belly; the 
‘cased,”” not cut down the belly. And if, 
for instance, you case a skin that should 
be open; or open a skin that should be 

ised, you will not be paid full value, as a 

ile, for it is mishandled and not worth 
top price for manufacturing purposes. 
The trapper must know which way 
skins should be removed. This informa- 
tion is furnished free by most fur firms, 
tanneries, ete. Simply write a post-card 
for it. A request of this kind is gladly re- 

eived and generally brings to the writer 
ich other valuable information as well. 

We all know that holes, etc., should be 
avoided. Therefore, watch your skinning 
knife closely. 

Raw furs should be put on stretchers— 
wood, steel or wire. Before doing this, 

ll fat_and* superfluous flesh should be 
scraped off. Wet fur will frequently 
taint” —that is, start to rot—if the skin 
s not allowed to dry before stretching. 
This is particularly true with the board 
stretchers since the air cannot circulate 
freely around the hide, as it should. 

Remove all burs, mud, ete. Let the 
skins dry in a cool, airy place; never near 
the fire nor in the sun. When they have 

ured” for the required length of time 

ey can be taken from the forms and sold 
or made up, as desired 

Never put salt, nor any other prepara- 
tion, on a fur intended for sale, is a good 
rule to follow. ‘However, early in the 
season when it is warm, furs might start 

» spoil and then sometimes it is advis- 
ible to use salt. 

Some trappers make a practice of put- 
ting salt in the tails of such as raccoon, 

kunk, ete. Others find it necessary to 
put it around the ears; but while this is 
practiced quite extensively, particularly 
vhere it is warm, keep salt from raw furs 
tended for market. 

Much fur is spoiled because the tail 
mes have not been removed. In all 
cases the tails should be slit—muskrat and 

opossum tails should not be skinned—to 
the very tip and the bones removed. 
Some claim it is not necessary to do this; 
Dut if the bone is simply pulled out, the 
tail forms a pocket that catches grease. 
\nd this means a “tainted” fur, often. 
Fur houses always slit tails, too, so it is a 
good idea to follow this rule. It might 
interest my readers to know that there is a 
skinning outfit on the market today, vcry 

expensive, with a tool that makes this 
WOrkK easy. 

Now for cow, horse and calf hides. 
When these are removed, they should 

spread out and plenty of salt used, par- 

ilar attention being given to the head, 
fegs and neck. Do not roll the skins but 

t stand for a couple of days. Then resalt 

cain—and if the weather is warm, it does 

» harm to salt the hair side too. The 
hide should then lie another day or two 

ter which it may safely be bundled and 

t to the tannery.—G., J. T. 
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Ward’s New 
Radio Catalogue 


Is Yours Free 


Yours Free—the newest, most interesting book 
published on Radio. A book prepared by Radio 
experts—a complete Radio manual. 

52 fully illustrated pages showing what is 
new in Radio and what has been approved by 
the best experts. 

It shows sets from one tube to five tubes, the 
new one dial control, parts and supplies, bat- 
teries and cabinets. It gives a list of stations, 
a radio log for recording stations. 


Ward’s is Headquarters 
for Radio 


Ward’s is today one of the greatest Radio stores 
in the world—selling everything in Radio with- 
out the usual Radio Profits. And besides, we 
sell only the tested and approved equipment— 
selected and tested by our own experts, who 
are up to the minute in Radio. Thousands of 
customers write us of their delight and saving 
on Ward’s Radio sets. 


Our 53 year old Policy 
For 53 years we have sold only quality mer- 
chandise: under a Golden Rule Policy. You can 
rely absolutely upon the quality of everything 
shown in this Radio Catalogue. 





Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.17-R 

Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portiand, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fert Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's New 
Radio Catalogue. 
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Post office....... 
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new speaker 
for clarity 


and distance 


Type H 


Out on the farm, where a radio set is 


the business ticker 


as well as the fam- 


ily entertainer, the quality of repro- 


duction is vital. 


This new speaker clarifies the tone 
your set picks up, gets even the weak 
signals, brings in the distance. 


It is the result of seventeen years of 


experience in radio 


acoustics and more 


than two years of earnest research and 


experiment. 


It is a quality speaker— 


in appearance and performance. 


Brandes 


Gxperts in vadio acoustics since 1908 


© By Brandes Products Corp., 1925 
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AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One 
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BOOKS SHOW WHITE THE PROFIT 
WAY 


Continued from page 15 


|“‘Alfalfa takes nitrogen from the air and 
makes it into plant food, so the amount of 
plant food it can fix depends upon hoy 
much air can get to the alfalfa roots” 
It looks reasonable, doesn’t it? All the 
alfalfa is cultivated after the first cutting 
There is usually a dry spell then, the roots 
are firmly established and what grass js 
dragged out will die before enough rain 
comes to give it a foothold. 

In conjunction with his poultry and 
alfalfa, White takes up the slack in the 
farm business by feeding out a carload of 
yearlings each fall. He Some seven brood 
[sows and breeds for both spring and {all 
litters. 

Some years ago, he built a very good 
permanent hog house. This has windows 
in the roof with farrowing pens on each 
side, but thru his experience, he does not 
favor this type of house. He finds it diffi- 
cult here to control diseases and worms and 
when labor is high-priced and hard to get, 
the owner must bring all his feed to the 
barn, then load up the manure spreader 
and haul it back again. “It is handy to 
have the sows all together in the cold 
winter days, but the colony houses are not 
so bad if they are hauled up in the fall and 
placed side by side. The colony house is 
a lot better if you have pasture, and there 
is no use trying to raise pigs without pas- 
ture. I can keep worms down by taking 
the sows to a pasture field as soon as the 
pigs are a week old. Alfalfa has a larg: 
worm value as well as a high pork valu: 
White grows alfalfa in permanent lots 
and clover in the rotation. Besides this 
he grows a field of soybeans every yea: 
The beans are threshed out and fed to the 
hogs at fattening time; the stems and 
stalks furnish roughage for the cattle. 
On this farm, records pointed out what 

ractices were profitable and management 
~ trimmed to the sails of profit. Practi- 
cally all the crops grown on the farm are 
marketed thru livestock for by so doing, 
the owner has found that they not only 
bring a higher market price, but they give 
won tele or on the farm the year around 
While it can be said that poultry is the 
major line, yet this is not a commercial 
poultry farm. True enough, eggs are pro- 
duced so that shipping to eastern markets 
by case lots is profitable, yet it is a general 
farm with just enough legumes grown and 
livestock kept to complete the crop-live- 
stock-profit cycle. 


COOPERATION—CAN IT CURE 
.MARKETING ILLS? 
Continued from page 5 


present cooperative troubles quite con- 
siderably trace. Paying out all their war- 
boom incomes, many organizations were 
lunged into debt to cover deflation losses. 
“his indebtedness sometimes swallows up 
market savings, with the result that mem- 
bers complain bitterly of getting no better 
returns than their unorganized neighbors. 
The most thoughtful leaders agree that 
contracts have been much over-estimated. 
When an organization launches into big 
investments, it probably must have 2 
surety of sufficient business signed up. 
Otherwise, to quote General Manager 
J. L. Nagle, of the successful California 
(green) Fruit Exchange, at Sacramento, 
“the tie should be one of service, not legal 
force, and we think that the management 
is less inspired to its best efforts when it has 
the membership signed for several years 
Anyhow, it injures an organization to be 
lable to hold disgruntled members, who 
spread discontent to others.” 
Cooperation is rapidly finding produc- 
tion to be its biggest problem—suiting out- 
t to market needs. Many organizations 
ave profitably stressed this point— 
among them the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Exchange. When W. A. Burton took the 
general management of that enterprise, 
years back, he found the vegetable growers 
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who built it, poverty-stricken, bitter, full 
of virulent views regarding middlemen. He 
said to them: 
' “Maybe some of the fault is our own. 
Maybe we haven’t been sending the right 
stuff to the market in the right way. Let’s 
study markets and see if we can’t make 
them work for us instead of against us.” 

The result was prosperity—at present 
$10,000,000 worth of perishables annually 
eold at about half the going costs. 

put wnen all is said the fact remains that 
no cooperative has wholly solved its 
problems. The best is yet beset by glutted 
markets and occasionally profitless re- 
turns. My conclusion is that individually, 
cooperatives cannot cure, however they 
may relieve, marketing ills. Divided, they 
drown each other’s demand. Having no 
control of production, improved returns 
stimulate an increased output which large- 
ly nullifies the gain. 

” That difficulty can only be overcome by 
cooperatives getting together on a national 
basis, proving their ability to order the 
marketward flow, and thus bringing in the 
still unorganized majority of producers. 
Then, cooperation may reasonably ho 
to balance production to market needs. 
Under cover of suitable tariffs, items now 
heavily imported, like wool and sugar, 
might be substituted for cheapening ex- 
ports of wheat. There are now enough 
cooperatives in grain, livestock and fruit, 
to go far in ordering markets, if united. 
And everywhere farmers have told me that 
they will not join until cooperatives do 
take their own medicine and practice the 
group economies that they preach. 

You recall that the president’s agricul- 
tural conference recommended legislation 
to that end. The cooperatives would have 
to be further freed from the anti-trust laws 
before they could work together on mar- 
keting and production programs. It is 
for farmers to decide whether they want 
such help to build their own marketing 
machinery or prefer, instead, the con- 
trary preposal of a government export 
commission to clear surpluses out of home 
markets and bolster up prices. 

The choice cannot, I think, be too care- 
fully weighed. All authoritative investiga- 
tions agree that a tremendous total of 
waste results from the blind production 
and marketing of farm staples. It encour- 
ages parasitical speculation and piles up 
a huge charge for reselling, rehandling and 
reshipping, not to mention~ spoilage in 
roundabout transit to consumption. <A 
cooperation of cooperatives might save 
this drain of some ten-figure sum on farm 
incomes. 

The export commission plan would do 
nothing at all about that huge waste. It 
would merely create a federal machine 
with control over farm prices, and that 
machine itself controlled by politicians 
who must satisfy three consumer votes to 
each producer vote. Would politicians 
always think of the smaller number first? 

Chere is, of course, the alternative of 
adopting neither plan and leaving the cure 
of market ills to cooperation on its own. 
Some thoughtful men favor that course. 
Cooperation they say—and the statistics 
and facts support them—is growing fast 
and now begining to link.up. 

Yet, one questions how long it might 
have taken the banks to get together if 
congress had not estet the Federal 
teserve Board—which they at first de- 
spised. My guess is that it would have 
taken them about as long as it will take 
cooperatives if unaided—say until along 
late in the afternoon of June 6, 2041. 





he longer I live the more certain do I 
become that the best the government ean 
do for farmers is of insignificant impor- 
tance compared with what, by carefully 
thought out and loyal cooperation, they 
can do for themselves.—Sir Horace 
Plunkett. 
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The Valleytone is 


the farmer’s radio 


The farmer’s radio must bring him {1} money making informa- 
tion and {2} enjoyable entertainment. The farmer who chooses 
the Valleytone 5tube Radio Receiver can be sure of both. 


The Valleytone has real volume. You can depend on it to bring you market 
news and weather reports throughout the day. You can depend on it to 


provide you m 
other way, and whi 





What Farmers Say s 


About Radio 


Here are extracts from actual letters written 
by farmers on the uses of radio on the farm. 
Read them: 


Got Material Benefits 
Because of our radio, we have received more 
for cattle and hogs, and by means of weather 
reports, got our settling done before the rains. 
(Minnesota.) 


Good Recipes—Good Eats! 
The women folks get lots of recipes and you 
know that the way toa man's heart is through 
his stomach. That means lots of good eats. 
We sure enjoy good music all over the good 
old U.S. A. (Illinois.) 
Saved him $37 
The radio saved me $15 at one time and $22 
another time on my berry cropalone by keep- 
ing me posted on the market fluctuations dur- 
ing the canning season. ( Michigan.) 
Helps Him In Every Way 
The daily market reports save the farmer 
enough money to pay for a radio in a short 
time. With market reports, weather forecasts, 
and crop reports, the farmer no Jonger has to: 
Plant by faith only, 
Harvest by hope mainly, 
And market by accident mostly. (lowa) 


Send for Free Book 
Write for Valley Radio book. Con- 
tains up-to-date radio log and inter- 
esting information on Valley Radio 
Products. Free. 
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ge | and money-saving facts which you can get in no 
will pay for the set many times over in one season. 


The Valleytone has distance. You can depend 
on it to give you many, many stations beyond 
those which you need for market reports and 
news. 

The Valleytone is selective. Stations only four 
or five meters apart are brought in as clearly 
and distinctly as if they were on wave lengths 
three or four hundred meters apart. Yet the 
Valleytone is easy to tune. You can choose 
your programs by the clock and hear them 
with the Valleytone. 

The Valleytone Radio will he a valuable addi- 
tion to your farm. It is as necessary as good 
roads. « « therfid. « + thetractor + + 
the motor car, or modern farm implements. 
The Valleytone is adequate for evefy farm 
need of radio. It is the farmer's radio. 

The Valleytone is mounted in a solid walnut 
cabinet finished in two tones, with inlaid gold 
stripes. Special tables, as shown above, with 
built-in loud speaker, may be obtained. Also 
console models. 

Judge the Valleytone by results. Hear and 
see the Valleytone before you buy. Then you 
can have no regrets afterwards. 

Authorized Valleytone dealers will be glad to 
demonstrate the Valleytone in your home. If 
you don’t know the address of the nearest 
dealer, write us for his name. 


Vauiey Exectric Company ¢ Radio Division * Sr. Loum, U.S. A. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Valley 
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Valley ,%, Electric 
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: LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 


views herein ex by our subecri are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. ish as 


We will pu 
many reasonable letters as ovr space will permit. 





ENOUGH FOR A MONTH 

S. F. has been a welcome visitor in my home for 
ten years and I have always found it on the square. 
I hardly know which part to read first. Am always 
so interested in the cover pictures; it is always fine. 
I was amused when I read the copies of those two 
letters in the mutual interest column. It seems as 
tho the man in the first letter must talk common 
sense. We always find enough good things to last 
the month.—M. J. 8. 


FOR STATE POLICE 

We surely like your paper and, “Oh Yes, Our 
State Police Got Him” surely hits the nail on the 
We would like to see more upon that sub- 
t, i. e., frequent agitation and a brief petition to 
attached to a sheet of writing paper and cirou- 
lated to secure signatures to be forwarded to the 
state legislatures to let those law-makers know 

where to go to work.—J. B. 


A PIONEER EXPERIENCE 

Seeing some boy’s account of his first twenty 
acres af cme makes me think of my first twenty 
acres of corn. That was back in 1872 in the settle- 
ment of Nebraska. To tell you all the troubles I 
had breaking prairie land would take a book the 
gise of Webster's dictionary. I will only tell you 

first real trouble. 

— had just got my plow to running fine with two 
horses and doing a fine job when Father traded my 
horse team, plow and wagon for an ox team, two 
yoke and a 16-inch plow and two-wheeled arrange- 
ment with a long lever to gauge the plow as to 
depth. I had just got this outfit to working good 
and a neighbor boy came over and wanted my truck 
to go on his plow. He finally persuaded me into a 
trade and he traded me an album worth at first cost 
25 cents for my truck that was worth $5, but it was 
a good trade after all as I got his doubletree in the 
trade and worked my cattle abreast, the near ox 
of the off team in the furrow. 

I finally got my twenty acres broke and cross 
plowed it in the spri and planted it in corn. 
worked as hard as a ever did to make that 
twenty acres, and it was fine. We were just finish- 
ing cutting wheat with an old-time Marsh har- 
vester. Two men bound it, as it was elevated to 
them on a platform. We had a man working for us 
from down in the Republican river country; the 
buffalo had cleared the crops up for him. "Father 
saw him standing and looking up. He finally 
stopped and said, “Gandy, what are you looking 
at?” Gandy said, “If they come down you will see; 
it’s grasshoppers.” 

We finished cutting and stacking wheat at noon 
and Gandy and his partner left for home, and at 
two p. m. down came the grasshoppers and by sun- 
jown my twenty acres of corn was nothing but 
stubs, not an ear of corn left, not a blade, no leaves 
on the trees, even cleaned the onions out of the gar 
den, and Father declared they stood around the 
onion hole and cried.—A. P., Okla. 

CHANGED 

Your stand on the prohibition question does not 
overbalance the good things in your magazine. 
I am 70 years young and have seen many changes 
I rather favored prohibition at the start, guided 
by promises. We were to have no jails, no crime, 
no poverty and many other nos. I have changed 
Our jails are full, crime is rampant and only for the 
change our late war brought about we still would 
be more than pauperized. Give Mr. Andrews the 
job to dry the Mississippi river and if he succeeds 


then have him try the United States. Our present 
experiment has divided us socially and financially 
und it is expensive as well as partial. The rich 
have an abundance while a poor man with a tea- 
spoonful in his possession is arrested and jailed 
if | am wrong let some blue-nosed snoop tell me 
different —W. C. 5 9 Ill. 


DOES IT PAY TO HOLD GRAIN? 

In the September number Alson Secor dwells 
juite largely on the above title and one unacquaint- 
ed with farming would gather the idea that a very 
large percent of farmers are well fixed, are independ- 


ent as to the need of money, and can hold or sell 
us they choose, but it seems to be the other way. 
4 very large part of the farmers need to put their 
products on the market as soon as ready in order 


to meet some obligations, stop some interest, ac- 
eommodate the other fellow who has accommo- 
dated them 

It was my lot in life to start out under adverse 
circumstances Tho not raised a farmer, | chose 
that oecupation and rented at first. Soon J thought 
best to buy a farm home. There were many to 
from, at what seemed moderate prices, 
small payment down and long time on the rest at 
1ine percent interest. Well, that was ° stunner, 
for [ must be able to make 18 percent ou the invest- 
make good in the transaction. We (wife 
went at it, and we very soon ‘liscovered we 


hoose 


ment to 


and I 





must turn our products into cash at the first con- 
venient opportunity, at which times our more for- 
tunate neighbors would advise to hold our crop for 
better prices. I call them fortunate for they had 
their pile made, perhaps had inherited some of it 
or had been in business longer than I had. Their 

advice looked good but I could not follow it. 
Then I went to making experiments as to what 
the shrink of grain would be, such as drying out, loss 
from vermin, risk from fire, or loss of good money 
paid out for insurance, Then, how much more was 
time worth next summer to take the in to mar- 
ket, than to market it in the winter when there was 
little to do? Many times for lack of cribs or bins 
grain was piled on the ground and then it meant 
market it as soon as possible. In the case of corn, 

the cobs must be our fuel and we often n 
some as soon as the husking was done. When the 
sheller put the corn in the wagon only what was 
at home was unloaded at home to save labor; 

it went to market to be unloaded. 

So, after a yo pd experiments or even before 
I was able to hold grain for getter price, I came to 
the conclusion that it was to as soon as 
y. Then shrinkage ceased, for the grain would 
weigh more than ever again; risk from : 
no insurance was paid; and the money received 
could be applied on obligations and interest was 
stopped. Or, if that was not the case, the money could 
be put where interest would be received, all of which 
was a feeling of relief when I 1..- down to at 
night. And so, after years of experience, it was de- 
i to market as soon as ready.—L. C. G., Iowa. 


™ DEFENDS FARM BUREAU 
laving been a reader of your paper for many 
zoe always fond of “ Bulletin” and the 
ifferent opinions of others, I must that when 
I noticed the letter signed by E. C. F., it surely 
reminded me of farmers we meet occasiona:ly who 
think they know all about the business of farming. 
They oppose the Farm Bureau and county agent 
and I am just the opposite in views. I certainly 
know that without the Farm Bureau we would be 
still in the as far as iculture is concerned 
in Washington. I wonder if E. C. F. knows that 
this government was running for a couple of hun- 
dred years before the farmers were represented in 
Washington. The farmers were supposed to be a 
class of ple that required —a but a little 
=> a strong back, and only a few years ago 
att . 
We do not want to farm like our grandfathers did 
and get nothing in this world but lots of hard work, 
0 to town and church in a lumber wagon and do our 
aying and ey y hand either. I know that 
the Farm Bureau is the best organization that the 
farmer ever had; it has helped us in hundreds of 
—- in this am of the country. 
am one hundred percent for a county agent, 
also, for if we want to be up-to-date farmers we 
cannot afford to do without this medium in modern 
farming.—F. D. B. 


GOOD CLEAR THRU 
I was not going to take the paper more as I 
do not care toread. I am getting too old and we are 
not on a farm, but there were two articles that 





were worth more than the price of the paper. One 
was on dressmaking, telling how to fit the patterns, 
and the other was on spraying trees. My husband 


sprays trees in the spring. He has a power sprayer, 
and he whitewashes barns and other buildings in 
the summer and fall, so anything concerning that is 
always welcome. I like 5S. F.; it is good reading 
clear thru.— Mrs. A. B., Wis. 


WANTS THE FOREIGN TRIPS 

For years I have been a subscriber of your whole- 
some, clean paper. In our July issue I see C. D. R., 
Ind., does not care for our “trips thru foreign 
lands."" Now that is about the first thing I read. 
First, I admire our covers, then glance thru the 
book, but my first enjoyment comes from this 
department.— Mrs. W. E. K. 

EAT YOUR OWN PRODUCTS 

In the September issue of S. F. I see an article 
by a lady from Indiana telling of her success with a 
farm flock of Rhode Island Reds. Her resulta were 
certainly very satisfactory but she is open to the 
same criticism as the average farm flock owner, that 
of failing to use her own product and thus boosting 
its value 

She used $19.76 worth of eggs at home at an aver- 
age market price of 24 cents. That would mean 
that she used less than 83 dozen eggs. Living ona 
farm it is easy to assume that she had one or more 
men to feed as well as herself. Two people should 
easily use two dozen eggs a week which would 
mean over 104 dozen a year. 

In our home we never use less than that amount 
and usually eat close to three dozen. There are 
only my wife, 2-year-old daughter and myself to 
eat them and I am doing light, indoors work and 
do not need the amount of food that a man work- 
ing out of doors needs 

4 know that my family is not an exception in this 
city as I have a number of regular customers who 
buy two and three dozen a week the year around 
paying 60 cents a dozen meg hy rt of the winter. 

The few dozen @ that the family in Indiana 
lacks of eating 104 dozen do not amount to much 
but investigations have shown that egg producers 
the country over do not consume an average of one 
dozen a week, The same thing holds true in their 
use of poultry meat. 

Prices on eggs and poultry are no higher because 








There is talk un 
I am for it but not antij 
the egg producers will themselves eat more « 

This is not meant as a criticism of the In iiang 


the demand is not greater. 
Eat-More-Eggs campaign. 


family individually but she just furnished © act 
data for a general criticism of producers w},) do 
not consume their own product.—H. H. B., low, 

Comment: The — brought by H. H. B. is, 
good one. It could be applied to a number of farm 
products with advantage to the producers.—} \/:tor 


A BRIGHT IDEA 

In order to help the suffering Bane office em. 
ployees, those brainy fellows in Washington im. 
posed a tax of 2 cents, disgui under the name 
of “service c .”" on each package not mailed on 
a rural route. This is a pretty small bribe to hold 
the farmer vote, but, at that, all farmers do not 
share in it. 

There are a lot of people here who do not live op 
a rural route, altho they live in a country than 
which there is no more “riral” in the U. Ss. of 


America. So, every time we mail a package, it 
costs us 2 cents more to take it two miles to the 
office employee came to 


post office than if a 

the door and heated is craen This is a bright 
idea and the one and one-half cent stamp is another 
one.—C. O. M. 


A LOVER OF HORSES 

‘These bo ae seen ot prewp of men can figure out a 
law that will help the farmer out. He has to get out 

this mess himself. The farming industry is the 
only ind that takes advice from men that 
would actualy starve to death if they tried to farm 
themselves. The farmer is the easiest picking for 
these smooth tongued gents that there is in America. 

Let some fellow that has it all figured out to his 
own benefit come out to a farmer and the farmer 
will go in debt to buy his stuff and then try it out, 
What is going to ruin, if it hasn't ruined 
the farmer, is the automobile, truck and tractor, 
The automobile Ty tell the farmer if anybody 
needs an automobile it is the farmer, so he can come 
and go to town quick and get back to the farm and 
work—to produce something that we already have 
too much. Of course, he doesn’t use those words, 
but that is the result. 

Then he tells him he needs a tractor so he can 
farm more land; so that he can plow up his pastures 
and meadows Sg it to in, of which he al- 

has too much. Then he tells the farmer he 

a truck so he can deliver what he raises to 

town quick, and when-he gets there with his stuf 
he discovers there is already too much there. 
en same farmers start to do a little adver- 


tising. 

The dairy farmer says drink more milk and eat 
more dairy products; the hog and cattle raiser says 
to eat more meat; the fruit grower says eat more 
fruit; the grain farmer says eat more oatmeal! and 
mush that will stick to your ribs, and so on. But 
they will not do it themselves. 

ow the farmer must be like other business men, 
—— home industry. operator would 

h at a man who tried to sell him wood to burn 
under his boi and the saw-mill man would 
laugh at a man who tried to sell him coal when he 
has plenty of slabs. 

™ here seems to be a lot of worry about the surplus 
p oducts that the farmer raises. Some people seem 
t think that we have too much land under cultiva- 
t on at the present time. Perhaps we have under 
tne pessent — of farming, But if the farmer 
would go back to the horse and turn some of this 
surplus land to ture and meadow he would see 
a big difference in the price for what he has to sell. 

The farmer must do a little advertising. He must 
advertise the horse the same as the automobile 
man advertises his auto. This automobile riding 
is only a fad. There is just as much pleasure in 
riding in a nice b as there is in an automobile, 
and a good deal safer. Once in a while you would 
hear of a train bumping into a horse and buggy, 
but never a horse bumping into a train. J 
& person can't go as far in a day with horse and bu 
gy, but why go for a pleasure ride fifty miles from 
home and look for a nice place to eat your lunch? 
If a person can not find just as nice places ten miles 
from home as hescan fifty, he had better move 
from there. And why go fifty miles away and 
among strangers when you could enjoy yourself 
much better right among your neighbors? If you 
have no neighbors, you better move. 

Now, my solutién of this mess is, for the farmers 
to organize into one big union. Let us call it, The 
United Farmers of America. Let us all pledge our- 
selves to use the horse wherever possible and put 
some of this surplus land back to pasture and mea- 
dow and feed some of this surplus grain. Let our 
dues be $1 a year and use this money to hire some 

advertising man, or men, to advertise the 
Some. Let us be like the rest of the organized men 
— if we find a traitor omens » not have anything 
to do with him.—A. W., Wis. 









per very much. It helps me kvep 
in touch with farm life. Your articles that deal 
with great governmental issues, and especially 
those affecting the public morals of the Nation, are 
very practical and reasonable.—P. L. R 


I enjoy your 


I really do not see how we could get along with- 
out this great magazine so full of information about 
almost everything connected with the farm. It 
certainly is a source of good advice to us all. Long 
may you prosper. It is surely read from cover to 
cover at this place.—Mrs. E. S. 8., Il 
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The Burning of Redwater River 





TUCK,” announced Andy Mason as 
S the light truck, firing painfully on 

three cylinders, came to a final halt 
in the sandy draw near the river. 

“Tt’s that cracked spark plug,’’ answered 
his brother Howard, looking gloomily out 
into the surrounding darkness. “We 
should have gone back to town for an- 
other when the engine first began to miss, 
but I hoped we could pull on home.” 

“ll try digging in front of the 
wheels and then pushing,” Andy 


declared, clambering down from the 
“Maybe we can manage to \ 


\\ NYY . 
WAS 
AN 


seat. 
craw! out.’”’ 

“Nothing doing,” grumbled How- 
ard a few minutes later, after the 
sputtering engine had repeatedly 
died on the pull. ‘‘We’ll have to hike 
back to town for a new plug or get 
one from some passing car.” 

“It will be pure luck if any other 
car comes along tonight; this road is 
traveled so little I guess it'll be the 
long distance foot work for me.”’ 

“Wait!” exclaimed Howard. “I 
think I hear an auto coming.” 

Together the boys listened to the 
hum of the approaching motor that 
gradually made itself heard more 
loudly above the ripple of the water 
in the nearby river. 

“T’ll run back around the turn,” 
suggested Andy, “‘so I can flag them 
before they get into the sand.”’ 

He had scarcely time to hurry 
around the bend when the speeding 
flivver roared down upon him and 
slowed with a screeching of brakes 





By AUSTIN F. LEWIS 


It’s a tough bunch they have 


business. 
up there. 

“It is a mighty ticklish proposition,” 
Andy conceded, looking in the toolbox for 
an extra spark plug. ‘‘Do you happen to 
have four bits we can leave on the seat to 
pay for this plug? It’s a nearly new one.” 

An@y was silent and thoughtful as 
they screwed in the new plug and wired up, 
but Howard was eager to get started. 


x 








as he stepped from the roadside 
shadows. Before he could eall, three 


quick reports rang out and the 
bullets sang savagely above his 
head. Too much surprised to think 


what he was doing, Andy dashed forward 
with a protesting shout. To his amaze- 
ment he saw two men leap from the still 
moving car and rush away into the 
enveloping darkness. As the car came to 
a standstill close by he prudently snapped 
out the lights. 

In a half-minute Howard, anxious over 
the shots he had heard, came racing up. 
“Hurt?” he gasped 

“All O. K., but I’ll say that lead came a 
little too close for comfort.’ 

“Who is it? Did they think you were a 
holdup?” 

“They didn’t stop to find out before 
they started shooting. The way they 
skinned out of the car I think they must 
be whiskey runners or something and 
thought I was an officer to arrest them.”’ 

“Like as not, There’s been a lot of 
liquor smuggling from Banion City up 
to the oil fields, and bootleggers would be 
likely to take this side road, too.” 

“Anyway, I don’t think they’ll be back. 
very soon, the way they ran when they 
— out of the car,” Andy assured 


im. ‘We can look in the cat and see if 
there’s any evidence there.” 
BOX,” Howard started exploring the 


tonneau with his pocket flash. ‘“That’ll 
be the bug poison. Just a couple of low- 
down, ornery bootleggers.”’ 

“It has some lettering on it,”” Howard 
added, shifting the box around into better 
view. “Great Scott! It says ‘Dynamite’.”’ 

For a moment they stared in silence at 
the bold, black letters. ‘This is more 
serious,’ began Andy at last. “You 
know there have been rumors of violence 
up in the Sugar Dome field ever since 
they brought in the strike-breakers last 
week, and this looks like something was 
on foot.” 

‘Say,” muttered Howard uneasily, 
“we don’t want to get mixed up in that 





Howard started exploring the tonneau with his 


pocke t fla sh 


“Tw ist her tail and let’s go,”’ he insisted. 

“Howard, I don’t feel just right washing 
my hands so easily of this whole dynamite 
business,” protested Andy, pausing with 
the crank in his hand. “Think what might 
happen—property destroyed, even lives 
lost, because we had run away from our 
duty.” 

“Tf we mix in, it will be our lives that 
will be in danger. Those birds are hard 
boiled and won’t stop at anything. We 
farmers haven’t anything to do with this 
affair, and we can’t afford to take the 
risk.” 

“Of course it’s a risk, and as we’re full 
partners you have as much right to decide 
as I have, but we must do something.” 

“Well, the n, bring the case of dynamite 
along, if you're set on it, but I'll not have 
any foolishness about ‘reporting to the 
sheriff and having our names published.” 

Without more words Andy ran back to 
the other car and quickly returned with 
his perilous load. “ L found a package of 
percussion caps, too,” he panted. “You'll 
have to drive soft and easy the rest of the 
way home.”’ 

With all four cylinders working, the 
truck plowed itself out of the sand and 
settled into the mile run that would bring 
them to the big vegetable farm of which 
Andy and Howard were both managers 
and owners. Tho the southern night was 
fragrant with a thousand perfumes borne 
on the gentle land breeze that was begin- 
ning to blow out toward the Gulf, the 
boys had no thought to waste on the dim 
velvet sweetness. The sound of Redwater 
river rushing between high earthen dikes 
as it paralleled the road fell on deaf ears. 
The box of concentrated destruction that 
Andy held gingerly on his knees banished 
all lighter reflections. 

At last the truck coasted down a gentle 
incline past a row of low negro shacks 
housing the farm laborers, and halted be- 





fore a dwelling not much more pretentious, 

“Well, I’m glad we've got here all to- 
gether,” sighed Howard, clambering to 
the ground. ‘“‘Now we'll have to find 
good place to hide this stuff. If the niggers 
knew it was on the place they’d leave so 
fast their tracks would be a mile apart 

“We'll hide it under some sacks in the 
corner of the tool house,’’ Andy suggested 
“The door’s padlocked.”’ 

Tho the Mason truck farm with 
its one hundred fifty acres of | 
black soil was one of the largest in 
the vicinity, it was the newest of 
them all. The boys’ father had 
owned the land for years but it lay, 
a big circular swampy tract of 
ground, below the level of the sur- 
rounding farms, and even below the 
level of the Redwater river which 
flowed along one side between con- 
fining dikes. When Mr. Mason con- 
ceived the plan of draining the land 
and using the stored richness of its 
soil in truck farming, the neighbors 
laughed at him, but he succeeded in 
convincing his bankers of the feasi- 
bility of the project and they ad- 
vanced him money for the wor! 
Most of the water could be drained 
off by a big open ditch, but two o1 
three feet of sub-surface water had 
to be gathered by numerous lines of 
tile and lifted to the ditch by a 
rotary pump. 

When the work was half done Mr 
Mason was accidentally killed by a 
blast while helping with the tiling, 
and the whole burden of responsi- 
bility fell upon the boys who were 
just finishing high school in Bs — 
City. In view of their youth 
inexperience, the bankers refused 
to advance them any more money, 
but the ten thousand dollars of their 
father’s life insurance enabled them to go 
ahead. The cost was greater than expected 
and they had barely enough to build the 
indispensable houses and sheds and to 
finish installing the big pump. 

Last year’s crop, their first, had been 
raised on borrowed money and while they 
had been able to get only a small portion 
of their acreage under cultivation the 
yield was amazing. The heavy, rich soil 
was not adapted to quick, early vegetables 
but their father ha thought it would be 
a wonderful producer of Bermuda onions, 


and so it proved. 

BACH row had yielded unprecedented 
crates of the big smooth globes. This 

year they had succeeded in planting 

nearly all the land that now, in mid- 

season, gave promise of a bumper crop 

like that of the year before. 

The next day when Howard returned 
from town he reported that the dynamite 
auto was missing from the road. “I guess 
it meant mischief, all right,” he continued 
“They say conditions up at Sugar Loaf are 
getting worse. The union men and the 
strike-breakers have clashed several times, 
and a tanker was fired on last night while 
loading a cargo.’ 

“I hope they get things settled without 
any more trouble,” said Andy gravely 


big 


and 


“Everybody loses’ from a business like 
that.” ' 
Busy as they were in directing the 


laborers and helping in the cultivation 
of the green rowed fields, the boys had no 
time until evening to ponder over the 
situation. Andy had finished his supper 
and stepped outside when a sudden rumble 
and crash like distant thunder startled 
him. He glanced up but saw a sky free 
of clouds. 

“Did you hear that noise?” he called to 
Howard. (Continued on page 110 
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“Tf we were 


only rich, too” 


Can you afford ° 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ATWATER KENT 
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not to have itr 


OU REMEMBER the time 
when the automobile was 
regarded as a luxury. Most of 
us used to say: “If I were rich 
I’d have one, too. But I can’t 
afford it.” 
But eventually it dawned on 
us that the automobile was a 
utility. Our-neighbors, no bet- 
ter offthan we, bought one. We 
rode in it and then bought one 
—everybody bought a car. 
Farmers were the last. But 
when they found out that they 
needed automobiles ¢hey 
boughtthem. Today more than 
a third of the cars that are run- 
ning in the United States are 
on farms. 
Would yougiveup your car? 
Everything new is regarded 
as a luxury at first, as is 
natural. Steel ploughs were 
luxuries to the owners of 


lodel 10 (without tubes) —$80 


Radio 









Speakers 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


wooden ploughs. Mowing 
machines were sate to the 
owners of scythes. Reapers 
were luxuries to the owners of 
cradles. Tractors were luxuries 
to the owners of horses. Elec- 
tric light was a luxury to the 
owners of kerosene lamps. 

Today these “luxuries” are 
commonplace because they 
proved to be more useful than 
the things oe replaced. 

Anything that 1s indispen- 
sable to the human family be- 
comes universal. That is why 
Radio is so quickly becomin 
universal. It got a hold a 
faster than did the automobile. 
And it costs much less. 


P. S. In deciding which set to buy do not 
be confused by technical talk. Look for 
simplicity. Consider the experience and 
reputation of the manufacturer. 
Talk with your neighbors as well 
as dealers. When you have done 
this, it will not surprise us at all if 
you choose an Atwater Kent. 


£12 to $28 (eae 


Mode) 20 Compact—$80 
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Like a ticker to the 
broker is the radio 
to the farmer 





Edwin T. Meredith, Ex-Secretary 
of Agriculture, and Arthur Capper, 
Ex-Governor of Kansas, are owners 
of two great groups of publications 
much read by farm families. 


Recently these publications asked 
many thousands of farmers, in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, what 
make of Radio they expected to buy. 
In the answers, Atwater Kent led 
all other makes. 


A good set deserves a 
good speaker 


A poor Radio Speaker would ruin 
the performance of the best Receiv- 
ing Set. Two things a good speaker 
must have—tone-quality and volume. 
Our Radio Speaker has both, and is 
a thing of beauty besides. It should 
be used with every Atwater Kent set 
—and makes any set better 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 
Thursday evening at g o'clock (Eastern 
Standard Time) through stations: 


wear. . NewYork wor... Buffalo 

wyar . Providence wwy... Detroit 

weet ... . Boston weco Minneapolis- 

wri . Philadelphia St. Paul 

weag . Pittsburgh woc . . Davenport 
wsal . . Cincinnati 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO, 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4716 Wissanicxon Ave, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for it! 
We will gladly send you 
free a copy of this beauti- 

‘fully illustrated 72-page 
“booklet if you will just 
write and ask us, In it you 
will find descriptions and 
prices of Atwater Kent | 
Receiving Sets, Radio | 








Speakers and other equip- | 
ment. 
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Most FADA RADIO dealers will be glad to arrange convenient terms of payment. 
Send for the booklet M,"FADA RADIO —The Standard of Reception’’. 


F. A. D. ANDREA, 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Fada Radio, Ltd.—Toronto 


Manufacturers of TUNED RADIO FREQUENCY receivers 
using the bighly efficient NEUTRODYNE principle 









Nothing can he yt than hat! 


HE PROMISE: The FADA RADIO Standard 

of Reception by which a// radio results are 
being judged. Perfect clearness, ample volume, 
real distance, certainty and ease in tuning in 
and out—AND a Service that guarantees perfect 
performance after purchase. 


THE PROOF: Ask your dealer to put FADA 
RADIO into your own home—operate it your- 
self. FADA RADIO speaks for itself. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Fada Radio, Ltd.—London 


FADA RADIO 
models permit wide 
selection. Efficient 
five tube Neutro- 
eyne sets ranging 

m $85 to attract- 











yt cabinet mod- 
els at $400. All adap- 
ass for dry cell = 
barterytubes. 
The} ae, illus- 


ced, $175 

















Now—bdig eale on most ‘arm engine ever built— 
the famous OTTAWA "S ee \priege s— 4. >, 
all sizes 14 H-P.‘to 22 H-P. Each engine pulls big sur 
a8 of power. Easy certine, 
es money refunded.” & 20 aay trial. 


FREE | BOOK f 
“How te Know Better ¢ =" | 

Engines." Write today 4 

for your copy. r 

card will bring it. _ 

OTTAWA a co. oe 

61EDKing Street, Ottewa, Kansas ~ 


L. Desk G11-D Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


CUT WINTER FUEL && 
SAWS 

















Thousands save 


he farmers best helper for 40 years. 





money and backaches every year. YOU CAN TOO 
Send for free catalog showing low prices Address Dep. 77 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 8. State St., Chicage, UL 

our chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 
a | roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 


Send for 


new reduced price circular NOW, 
Ceatary Mig. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bldg., E. St. Louis, Til. 


Hear Music 1500 Mi. Away 
Complete a tl NYAS 2 = % 


No comvetition 


Sasi 





2 Tube-$19.50 
‘3 Tube- 28.85 
5 Tube- 41.90 
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cut the cost of equ Lenent to f 
every where. Galloway” 3 new low prices on Radio 
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them all for dist for 
Brings in stations from coast to > ooeah, Mose, — 
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BURNING OF REDWATER RIVER 
Continued from page 108 


“Did I? I'll say so,” answered How ard 
running out to join him. “Tt rattled the 
windows good and proper.’ 

“You can see it wasn’t thunder.”’ 

“No,” puzzled Howard, glancing al) 

“] wonder what it could have been.” 

“There’s Sugar Loaf only four miles :, 
the river and—maybe other cars with 
dynamite got on thru.” 

“It did sound like an explosion,” ¢».)- 
ceded Howard, shaking his head. ‘|’: 
_ we're four P= miles away and | 
, ouldn’t care if we were twice thiat 

ar.”’ 

As they watched and talked a dull : 
glow began to — up the — sky 
in the direction of the oil field 

Andy clutched his brother’s arin 
“Look,” he cried. ‘Fire!’ 

The glow spread and brightened. 

“Bad business,”” Andy muttered. “With 
this wind blowing it’ll be hard to control 
any fire that gets a good start.” 

The telephone bell inside began to 
jangle insistently—the generaf line call 

“Oil storage tanks A and B on Sugar 
Loaf river front blown up,” barked an 
excited voice. “Flood of burning oil 
sweeping down the river.’ 

Andy did not wait to late further de- 
tails but dashed out to tell the news to his 
brother. 

“Lucky the water’s below the grass and 
tree line or it’d be likely to start bank fires s 
all the way down. I’m glad ours is all ney 
clearing so we'll not be in danger at all.” 

“No, there isn’t much danger with the 
wind blowi ing so, I’m ” He broke off 
so suddenly that his brother looked at him 
with quick surprise. 

“Banion City!” he cried. “We'd for- 
=. The wharves, ‘the eens 

“+ this wind pushing it the whole c 





wifes? sso,” gasped Howard. “Nothing 
in the whole word can save it.” 

In the north the sinister brightness was 

reading. “I wish we could do some- 
thing Andy groaned. “This will mean 
jer of dollars’ damage and thousands 
of people homeless.” 
“It’s too bad, but there isn’t a thing we 
can do. We'll just have to hope that every- 
body is well insured.” 
Andy was silent for a time, but when 
he spoke his voice was very serious 
“There is one thing we can do, Howard, 
= big thing, and it will save the cit: 
ut——”’ 
“How? I don’t see—~” 
Andy groaned as he answered. “We've 
got to do it. There’s only one way.” 
“What is it? Can’t you tell me?” 
“Cut the dike and let the river flood the 
farm.” 
“Andy, we can’t do that. It would ruin 
everything, and we’re still deep in debt.” 
“Yes, it will be the end of all our plans,” 
admitted Andy, swallowin hard, “but | 
can’t help it, it’ 3 the only show. 
“The buildings will all be burned and 
the pumping plant ruined along with the 
crop. It'll cost thousands just to drain it 
ain, and we’d got things going so well 
ter all our work.” 
Andy nodded his head silently. 
Howard continued, “The people in town 
likely have plenty of insurance, while, of 
course, we couldn’t have on our place. li 
the dike has to be cut, let somebody cut it 
where it will run on poor ground. There's 
plenty of that kind.” 
“As low as the river is, our place is the 
only one above Banion é ity that is low- 
lying enough to take it. I’m sorry, How- 
but isn’t it better to give up our farm 
than to have perhaps thousands of women 
and children lose their homes?” 
Howard studied a moment and then his 
face cleared. “You're right. We're young 
and it won’t hurt us so much to start 
again with nothing, Let’s get the 
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men out and cut that bank as fast as we 
can. 

“No, I have a quicker way. Get the men 
out and save the mules and wagons and 
what you can throw in quickly to take to 
higher land. I’ll take the case of dynamite 
up and blow a gap in the bank.” 

“T’d forgotten about the dynamite. Be 
sure to take along the package of caps and 
ruses. 

“J will. You run out the truck the last 
thing,” answered Andy. ‘When I see it 
moving I’ll know it’s safe to light the fuse.” 

Both rushed away on their errands, 
{ndy to hurry with the explosives and a 
spade to the nearest point in the embank- 
ment. He chcze a spot on the slope a little 
above the water, and began to dig a deep 
slanting hole. The glow-on the sky now 
spread and neared so that it cast a shad- 
owed light by which to work. When the 
hole was deep enough he pried the lid off 
the box and carefully slid in the dangerous 
little sticks as he had seen the workmen 
do in the ditching, but never had he seen 
them use such a charge as he was prepur- 
ing. When all the explosive was in place 
he attached a percussion cap with a long 
fuse and then tamped in a little soil firmly 
above the charge. 

Finishing his preparations he took time 
to look around and was astonished to find 
how light everything had become. There 
was good reason. Little more than a quar- 
ter-mile up the stream swept the vanguard 
of flame. Andy climbed to the top of the 
dike and gazed fascinated at the approach- 
ing menace. A broad belt of leaping fire 
that wound back and forth till lost in the 
distance, it pushed its breast down the 
current in irresistible advance. Soon it 
would be upon him with its searing, scorch- 
ing breath. 

He glanced at the farm buildings below. 
Had the men yet escaped to safety? Might 
he now turn in the fiery flood on the 
doomed farm? He could neither see nor 
hear the truck; perhaps Howard had 
already driven it out. No, the greater 
illumination of the racing flame showed it 
still standing in its place. 

He turned toward the blazing inferno 
bearing down upon him. If he waited 
much longer to light the fuse the heat 
would be insupportable. If he acted too 
soon his brother might be caught in the 
rush of fiery waters. If Howard would 
only come! He must! Even now it was 
almost too late. 

\ furious gust of wind fanned the first 
hot smoke against his cheek as he wheeled 
to look again with agonizing eyes down 
toward the truck. Thank heaven, there 
was Howard running for it at top speed. 

Fifty feet away he tripped and fell head- 
long, while Andy.groaned in despair, but 
was up again in a flash and on to the car. 
(ndy waited, poised, until he heard the 
opening roar of the engine then, match in 
hand, dived down the side of the embank- 
ment. The heat was stifling now with the 
flame wall only rods away. One crouched, 
anguished moment while he held the tiny 
match glow in-cupped hand against the 
fuse till it caught sputtering, and he then 
dashed up over the dike top to roll singed 
but unhurt down the other side as the 
flames swept abreast. 

In another instant he was up and run- 
ning from the mighty explosion that would 
soon come. He must follow the embank- 
ment which led, after a quarter-mile, or so, 
to the higher ground. The heat was terrific 
but the wall of earth protected him from 
its direct force as he scuttled along at his 
hest. speed. 

He had made more than half the dis- 
tance when the explosion came with a 
erash and rush of air that threw him from 
his feet. He lay an instant half-stunned, 
then struggled up and hurried on. A 
glance behind showed a new river of 
incandescence flowing thru the gap. When 
at last he reached the higher land that 
circled the farm, he swerved away from 


Continued on page 138 
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Joyful Winter Nights 
On Every Farm 
With the wonderful FRESHMAN 
MASTERPIECE installed in your 
home, there can be no more lonely 
days. You will receive the country’s 
finest entertainment, broadcasted 
from coast to coast. You can keep 
informed of the latest news, market 
quotations, lectures and the thou- 
sands of helpful instructions on the 

air daily. 


FRESHMAN MASTERPIECE 
Receivers are sold only through 
Authorized Dealers who will install 
and service the model you desire. 
There is a Freshman dealer near you 
—if not—write to us for complete 
literature and the name of our 
nearest dealer. 


Every set 
definitely guaranteed 
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Five Tube Tuned Radic 
Frequency Receiving Set 


for use with 


DRY OR STORAGE BATTERY TUBES 


















ing panel . 


In a massive cabinet of fine lines and 
striking propor- 
tions, with slop- 
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TYPE @ 


Five Tubes. Two stages of radio frequeacy, detec- 
tor and two stages audio frequency. Selective, 
good volume and distance. Brown mahog- 560 


any art finish cabinet. Price . «4 « « , 


TYPE 100 

Five Tubes. New Music 
Master Circuit, involving ¢ 
cial adaptation to radio tre. 


quency. Very selective, geod 
wolume and distance. Solid 
mahogany cabinet in brown 
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Radio, too, is 
Now Standardized 


ST as pioneer owners of automobiles 

had to try out all sorts of accessories 

to get results from their cars, just so pio- 

neer radio owners tried out different “loud 

speakers” to get results from their sets— 

and always found that Music Master Re- 
producer made any good set better. 


Music Master Receivers assure radio reception equal 
to the quality of reproduction made famous by Music 
Master Reproducer. 


Music Master Receiver brings to the farmer the daily 
market reports that enable him to sell his crops at a 
profit, forecasts the weather so that he may plan his 
work ahead, tells him the right time every day and 
gives him the news of the world almost to the hour it 
appens—as when the President or some great man 
speaks to the whole Nation. 
Write us for name of Authorized MUSIC MASTER 
dealer in your community who will be glad to dem- 
onstrate MUSIC MASTER in your home, if you 
like. See MUSIC M. {STER—hear—compare— 
before you buy ANY radio set. 


{Music Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
128-130 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


NEW YORE 


TYPE 175 
Six Tubes. Special Music Master Circuit, 
Very selective, long distance and splendid 
tone quality. Built-in Music Master Re- 
producer. . Solid mehemer ETT in 
browa mahogany art satin finis' $175 
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(Canadian Prices 
Slightly Higher) + 
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SHRUBS THAT ARE ADAPTED TO 
YOUR OWN PARTICULAR SOIL 


[F your home happens to be situated 
sand, why waste time, money 
patience trying to raise the same 
nd of shrubs as does your friend who 
a rich black loam? You may be 
we there are plenty of other flowers 
nd shrubs quite as attractive, and that 
are exactly adapted to your soil, and 
or 10n. 
; re I started talking about sandy soils, 
I will first tell you of the shrubs and 
flowers adapted to this particular soil. 
The Staghorn sumach is fine if you de- 
sire a shrub that is almost a tree. The 
fragrant sumach may be grown so that 
it is a delight to the eye, except in cli- 
mates so far north that. it is not hardy. 
If your lawn is small, the sumach might 
he considered a bit too gaudy to be in 
the best of taste. 

Native bittersweet is easily grown on 
light soils and makes a wealth of rich 
color far into the fall. Native bayberry 
or candleberry is also a delightful addi- 
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tion to a dooryard and seems to laugh 


it hardships. Matrimony vine also grows 
ell on sandy soils, and has the advan- 
tage of producing two attractive crops, 
blossoms in late summer and attractive 

rries in the fall, 

New Jersey tea thrives on sandy soil 
ind in either sunshine or shade. It blos- 
soms after the early summer flowers have 





jaded. Tho it is rather low growing, 
excellent effects may be obtaimed by 
planting it in front of higher growing 
shrubs. Prairie rose is quite effective and 
will stand an almost unbelievable 


iount of drouth and sunshine. 
Sesides the staghorn sumach, there are 


oka shrubs of the tall growing variety 
thrive well on sandy soils. The 
willow and pin cherry are both 


ed for a shrub border. 
coralberry, low blueberry and 
Alpine currant all do well in shady situ- 


The shrubs that I have mentioned for 
hady situations and for sandy soils will 
do well on lakeside situations, where 
soil is apt to be of the lighter types. 


If you live in a “dry weather” coun- 
t 1 will do well to try honeysuckles, 
mock orange, Anthony Waterer spirea, 


Re ge l’s privet. 

you spots where the grass sim- 
fuses to grow? Try some of the 

growing plants that seem to flourish 

st where other verdure simply will 


rave 


} 
Nor ‘ 


to find plants, 
bs or flowers that will do well in 
particular location, study the wild 
e plants of your district and you 
be pretty likely to find a few plants 
Mother Nature is offering to help 
your difficulty—N. P 
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WATCH FOR INSECT PESTS 
Insect pests that attack house plants 
can soon do almost irreparable damage 
unless discovered and combated. Most 
of them are not hard to see if ordinary 
hfulness is given the plants, but the 

red spider, the most. destructive of all, 
inate as to be almost invisible, and ™ 






seldom discovered until the leaves take 
on a rusty red tinge. They are present 
then by the million, for it is the spiderr 
that cause the red tinge. They have been 
sucking the juices of the plant so long 
that it is almost past saving. The foliage is 
almost sure to drop off, tho if the plant is 
healthy otherwise it may send out new 
leaves and live. 

Water is the best insecticide for the red 
spider. Wash away the fine webs on the 
underside of the leaves and the spiders 
will go with them. A forcible syringing 
every week or two is good for most plants 
and will keep the red spider from getting 
a foothold. I have never had red spider 
bothar begonias, and these are the only 
plants in most collections that water on 
the foliage will injure. 

White fly or mealy bug is the next pest 
in difficulty to eradicate when it gets a 
foothold, unless it be the scale on roses 
and ferns. Both of these require the same 
treatment. They must be loosened. The 
mealy patches that we find in the forks of 
the plants and at the joints when first 
starting, and on the underside of the 
leaves when established, should be rubbed 
free, as should be the little brown scales 
on the stems of the plants infested by 
them. The little brown scales on Boston 
or other ferns along the edges of the 
leaves are seed spores and not scale in- 
sects. With a soft artist’s brush dipped 
in a suds made from whale oil soap, or 
lemon oil diluted with water, wash the 
spots where scale or mealy bug has been 
loosened. 

While the aphis or green plant lice are 
the most prevalent of all usually they do 
the least damage. Few plants are injured 
much by them before they are discovered, 
and we can dust the plants with snuff 
or syringe with a tea made by steeping 
tobacco in water and diluting until about 
the color of strong gunpowder tea— L. C. 


FLOWERS FOR FURNACE-HEATED 
ROOMS 


The furnace has made it difficult for 
many to keep their plants healthy in 
winter. For such wands ows a selection of 
flowers that like heat should be made. 
There are some that flourish in heat but 
require much moisture in the air and these 
are seldom acceptable. The air of the fur- 
nace-heated room is usually very dry. 

Geraniums, sultanas, crotons, coleus, 
weeping lantana, petunias, asparagus, and 
callas are common window plants that are 
suitable, and all do well without extra 

care. To these we m: uy add a host of hot- 
house plants not so well known or so easily 
grown, such as poinsettias, Chinese hibis- 
cus, dracenas, and many others. 

The cactus tribe and kindred plants 
which ask but little moisture either in the 
air or at the roots, and like heat, can be 
used to make a collection not only beauti- 
ful but odd as well. Some of the very 
finest winter bloomers are among the 
cactus plants. The Christmas cactus is an 
example, but by no means alone.—B. A. 


HIS TREES ARE BLIGHTED 


I have several quince trees the leaves 
ani twigs have turned brown, that is 
sone of them. What is the cause and how 
can it be remedied?—M. E. S., Mo. 

Your quince trees are affected with 
blight, that is, fire blight, which is 
caused by bacteria. There is only one 
thing to do in a case of this sort, and that 
is to prune out carefully all blighted 
areas well below the point of injury. Prune 
off blighted twigs, at least eight or ten 
inches below the lowest indication of 
blight. Disinfect. the wound and instru- 
ments with which the wound was made 
with a one-tenth of one percent solution 
of bichloride of mercury. As this is a 
deadly poison, handle with care. Keep it 
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in a glass or earthenware vessel, as it is | 


also corrosive, 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARM, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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Does the Work 
of 10 Men! 





Saws Wood Fast 
See ing ce soogeete Witte tag Sow rt ay 


10 to 26 cords of wood a day. nay Goepeus 
move. New device makes easy starting in any 
temperature, Trouble-proof. “Falls trees and saws 
them into blocks—runs other farm machinery. 
Fast maker and big labor saver. —— 
ly equip) poe 


Change to Tree beni Sas! 


in 3 Minutes 7708 
tree. Saws them down level to the 
ground, 






fifty 18-inch 
trees in less than 5 





Days’ 
FREE TRIAL—Lifetime 
Guarantee °° £0 fsctory 


An all-purpose 
outfit for any farm La can be at- 
to pumps, 


etc. 


Write today for my new Free 
Free: and Low Easy Payment 
Prices, No “gray a Or if 


interested, ask for our Saw Rig 
or Pump 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6616 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
6616 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6616 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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$150 2 Week! | 


Send for this Big, New, 
FREE Auto Book right Slama 
now! Same remarkable 
book has on ywn hundreds 
the way to amazing money raises, Tl show 
you amazing proof of it! Why look here!— 
Jos. Woronecki, Hartford, Conn. was only 
making $21 @ week, now he reports $300 in ONE 
week! Find out about Tremendous Opportunities 
for you in World's Bigges t Business. how I 





















. 
Directing Engineer 
CHICAGO MOTOR 
Le -y CORPORATION 
Chicago Auto S 
1916 Sunny ide Ave., Chicago, 
pt 


727 








Send me at once your * FREE book, AUTO 


FACTS. Also show me how you give me 4 hig 

outfits, without any obligation. 
NAM. ..cccccccccccecscccsoccecssecsscgsstoccsseeses é 
MAMre0S .. ow cece cs cescccccccccscveesssees eosreescoes ‘ 





FOX FARMING 


Blues and Silvers, A-1. References 25 
years. Breeder-Agents wanted Booklet Free. 
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GARDEN FLOWERS FOR WINTER 


THE OBEDIENT SLAVE TO YOUR DESIRES BLOOM 





How we all do admire the blossom tin 




















of summer! We sometimes sigh and wish 
APEX mastery over the most ad- we could keep the wonderful riot of bloom 
vanced radio engineering principles Se hee —_ ‘ ve ey We can, in 
makes distance the obedient slave of detsheer thie of © + ty ety Diossom time 
apa? i your desires and places at your in- “Flos the —s - ba ; , 
mail descrip stant command the whole continent pag at make hp —_ easily 
picem “— —— d skill nt eve Paiinien iia fe to be { a 
e infinite care m- 7 , ound 
ployed in anleahe a Bove. me some fine van flowers, like petunias, 
construction of APEX Radio Appa- snapdragons, blanket flower, calendulas 
ratusisradiotlyelectedintherich | | °F any others that bloom freely. 
de . : . a a / ack 
clegance of finish that stamp all APE. sets very closely. The pots should be filled 
«| scene mark of mast-. crafts- with rich dirt with a little fine manure in 
Only a dependable mercnant is given the the bottom and then the plants set in. The 
ArEX dealer franchise. Your A X dealer potted plants may be set on a porch or 
will gladly make a personal demonstration any protected place till there is danger of 
OF AERA Cissy Rasie Agguasas. heavy frost then they must be taken in- 








APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO, doors. If kept i ‘ : 
‘ pt in a sunny place and well 
5410 W. 5ee. S, Deve. 08 O] watered, one may be sw prised to find that 


some of the loveliness of summer has been 
Baby Grand Con- 


“canned”’ for winter.—I. N. 
sole—Price $225 





JASMINE AS POT PLANTS 


The jasmine is popula? as an outdoor 
plant in the southern states and is becom- 
ing very popular as a house plant in the 
North. 

The soil must be porous and light, with 
about one-fourth of the bulk sand and all 
this enriched once every two weeks by an 
application of liquid manure made by soak- 
ing stable manure in water. If a teaspoon 
full of ammonia is added to a gallon of this 
liquid fertilizer the plants will put forth a 
much greater effort in flowering. 

The jasmine plants can beset in the open 
during summer, or can be successfull) 

n in well established porch or window 
xes, but in such places they will need 
is once or twice a month— 


FREE Ravi : eee 


u pg : Y, What flower can you show that makes 

64 Page Catalog oF a brighter showing than tulips? They come 
of Radio ‘ a just when we want brightness most, after 
. an? iv “ f the drab of winter. They are so hardy and 
Bargains Gla thee sure to bloom that we are seldom disap- 
Ae a | 





Apex Super Five 
Price $95 without accessories 
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Apex Utility Apex Console 
Radio Table *Entertainer—Price $27.50 
Price $75 





Apex 
Enter- 
tainer 
Price 
$22.50 













Apex De Luxe 
Price $135 
Prices West of Rockies slightly higher—Canadian prices approximately 40% higher 




















E NEW CUT PRICE 
BARGAIN BOOK 


Don’t buyarod of Fencing,G 
aaa Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing ar 
mae Paints ontil you get my new Catalog. 


\ VE CUT PRICES 
to Rock Bottom. My Factory to Farm 
F sight Paid Plan gives you 
quality at lowest prices. 
bon inseres nacloet ont 
Efaction. Write for Free Book. 







pointed in them. The bulbs are not ex- 
pensive and a tulip bed will bloom for 
several years if we hy ~ from being 
eaten by rodents or grubs. Grass can grow 
over the bed and yet they will show up 
nicely for a while. October is the ideal 
month for planting om, =e — ~ 
garden soil is all right. If the soil is dry 

5 TUBE SET water well, for they must root before 
$29-50 freezing to give good flowers in the spring. 
ere are so ony a ~—— of _— 

Wortd’s Best STubeSet §) that we can have them from the time the 
au pan Ed first early sorts begin to bloom until the 
net. Sloping sow lone middle or end of May. The late varieties 













Dit Terracer - Grader 
Nl etecl_adjustable, reversible. Cuts V- 
ditch to 4 ft. Open, tiling or 
. Cleans old ditches; builds field 
. Does work of 


condensers, © and | have longer stems and darker flowers, and 
ae. lite they are more cupped than the early sorts 


They are used more for cutting.—L. C. 


NEXT SUMMER’S FLOWERS 

An easy. way to get a start with next 
summer’s annual flowers is to plant hardy 
flower seeds in the bulb bed this fall. 
Make the space clean of weeds and add 
| fertilizer and fresh soil if this has not 
been done. Then rake in the seeds lightly 
just before the soil freezes. I have found 
an especially pretty combination in blue 
bachelor buttons and lavateras with cos- 
mos. The blue and rose colors of the 
MAKE MONEY bachelor ayn and loveiaras ome cape. 

others with" Hercules” cially lovely together, and they bloom 4 
“the fastoat, easiest op the Hat time. Both become very shabby 
by midsummer; but by this time they need 
to be taken out to make room for the 
rapidly growing cosmos. Another charm- 
‘|ing combination is Shirley poppies and 
baby’s breath. They are gone in time to 
make room for scabiosa. Larkspur and 








New Principle. Lowest Cost. Best Service. | 
Longest Life! Grinds any feed—any degree 
of fineness. Uses Fordson or power. 


“JAY BEE”’ 
HUMDINGER @; 
Crushe-—Grinder—Pulverizer GF 

pay only. Rio heat ORD friction, 
Premieany in, bay, corn fodder. Low price, cate. 
FREE. n territory, dealers, salesmen. 
J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
294 Hickory St.,Utica,N.Y, 894 ExchangeAve., 


Winter Time Profits 


Make money sawing your own and your 

neighbor's timber into valuable lumber with 

one of our eight sizes of American Saw Mills. 

Our free booklet tells how to start in this pro- 

fitable slack season business, Write for it. 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
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calendulas are pretty all summer, and are ra 


very effective alone or in combination. A 
bed of mixed phlox is a delight from early 
summer till hard frosts; so are zinnias. 
Sweet alyssum may be used to edge any of 
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rE these plantings, if desired; and mignonette 
ER illw furnish fragrance. Everyone of these 
flowers does especially well planted in the : 

“ume fall. The early start is a great advantage. 7 
Wish The only attention required in the spring 4 
OOM is removing the mulch, which would have i 
in to be done for the bulbs anyway ; and thin- ¢ 
time ning the seedlings. —M. M., Ind. -: i: 

ily BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 

In COUNTRIES b 
ind {Continued from page 16 t 


nas, 


are no fences, so the cattle have to be 
herded. They do not have sheds for them 
in the winter for it never gets cold. You 
would laugh at some of their farm imple- 
ments. They use much that is similar to 


ulas 
hen 

ick 
illed 


e in 


The that used in France. Oxen are largely B Y e 

a used for plowing. = u Oo r R e 

. of Wheat is their ope crop. They sow y u a 10 : 
something like four million acres of wheat 


well each year and nearly as much barley. But 


ts all their farming is done in a crude way. Id 
— They seldom = a more than two or three as you wou a 
' inches deep. The average yield of wheat is 
about eight bushels per acre. They could 


raise three times that amount if they team or tractor 


used modern implements and methods. 








loor Most of the grain is cut with the han 
om- sickle. They sow wheat among rocks and DGE it by features that will give you max- 
the oushes and a modern machine could not imum results and by the construction that will 
be used. People are very poor, as a rule. stand up under long use 
vith Much of the Tell is irrigated. They raise . - ; 
1 all many kinds of tropical fruit and a great A good radio set is now necessary farm equip- 
y an many grapes. You see old-fashioned ment. It pays for itself by the higher prices you 
yak- threshing floors like in Bible times. A get through knowing the latest quotations. But 
oon steam thresher would scare the people it is just as necessary for the pleasure you and 
this almost to death. Features that your family will receive from educational and 
tha The grain is taken to market, mostly make re entertainment programs 
on the backs of camels. A camel will ception superior 
pen carry two bags each containing five or six Buy carefully. Because of your distance from the 
ully bushels. Of course, in some places there : large stations on either coast, you need and can I 
dow are roads after a fashion and great, lum- use the best receiver made. Only such a set will 
eed _ at are eae wee Fi hey raise give you the clear tone and possibilities of unlim- 
_ all kinds oO arden truck. ‘ig, orange, : : : : 
oolong fives near, tale and ive U ited reception so necessary to real radio enjoyment. 
orchards abound. These days the auto- Grebe The Grebe Synchrophase will give you the tone | 
PS? mobile honk is heard in the land. The Binocular Coils Quality, distance, volume and station selection that | 
kes French are building and have built many _ Res. U.S. Pat-Off- you must have, and is very simple to operate. 
ome national highways. It is said that if all This is due to exclusive Grebe features such as: 
fter these highways were in one line it would 
and reach as far as from New York to San Low-Wave Extension Circuits which bring in | 
<ap- Francisco. over 100 low-wave stations not reached by 
exe Before leaving Algeria at least one other other receivers. Many low-wave stations are 
for city must be briefly discussed. It is the located in the Middle West 
sing city of Constantine, which is located on a Bi lar Coils é . a ‘ 
row great rock a thousand feet high. The eee? Lae which, through “‘selective 
up Arabs call it “The City of the Air” and os daa dng the station you want and 
eal % @=it is said to be the mightiest roof garden sep out others. | 
ood in the world. It contains almost as many “Colortone”’ or tone control, that preserves 
dry people as Sioux City, Iowa, but covers but the naturalness in sound of voice or instrument | 
fore little more than a half-section of land. through the loud speaker. 
ing. On three sides the precipices are almost S-L-F Condensers which give all stations 
lips a thousand feet and at the bottom a equal dial space and do away with micro- 
the rushing, foaming river. It is a natural scopic adjustment. 
the fortress. It has withstood eighty sieges. It Protective Fuse that guards “B”’ batteries 
ties was taken by the French in 1837. It took against injury from defective tubes. 
and _ irmy of ten thousand men to capture it. ‘dah penedinier endiieniainiand andes 
rts is said that so many Mohammedan Guts Aentuniey Gham Gales Geile 





women committed suiade by jumping ; . . 
over the precipice that the water in the reception with that of other receivers. 
river below looked like a river of blood. A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 


: In the days of Solomon this was a city of 
- the Phoenicians. When the Carthaginians 2OP Wess 55s Giscet, Now Yes 






rdy -ontrolled i + Ch Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 

; controlled it, they called it Cirta. In those 

af days it was ruled by Hannibal’s brother- This company owns Western “ae 

— in-law. Then it became the capital of wv ond WBOO 

tly Numidia, the country that furnished the 

a. famous ons for the gladiatorial contests QR 

ylue = id Rome. - 
ate \cross one mighty abyss there is a EB H 
the bridge that looks like a spider’s thread. 


pe- is great, slender suspension bridge is . 
ral hearty seven hundred feet above the iy} uN) 
a water below and is more than five hundred 
eed feet long. In the city today there are TRADE MARK 

pala . 


the es, mosques, Jewish synagogues, pub- 
lic gardens and shops of all kinds. Trav- TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. tus is covered by 







rm- } . . r 

: “rs unite in saying that the City of patents granted 
and , ‘ . : - : 

. to intine is one of the wonderful sights and pending. 


t Africa. 
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A LOW SWEET VOICE 


HERE’S no sense at all in your stand- 

ing with that screen door open—you’'re 
half in and half out. Why don't you go 
clear out or come in?” shrilled Mrs. K’s 
voice as I drove into her yard, “ae 
nounced for once by the dogs. “I work 
harder than anybody in this whole _— 
borhood trying to keep out flies anc 
have more flies than all of them put to- 
gether.’”’ Her voice waxed even harsher 
as the tiny sun-bonneted replica of herself 
was propelled outdoor-ward with none too 
gentle a push. 

Catching sight of me, my friend flushed 
at my having heard her ev eryday tone of 
voice and I tried to put her at ease by tell- 
ing her I had her beat a country block 
when it came to flies since canning season 
had arrived; but I could not help wonder- 
ing again and again during the course of 
my short visit, how many times some one 
had overheard my unlovely “at home 
voice” as I had overheard hers. 

There is plenty of opportunity to culti- 
vate this “at home” voice for Junior just 
will forget to come back with that much 
needed fuel until the cup-cakes have sat 
too long in a fast-cooling oven, your loud- 
est, most imperative tones failing to dis- 
lodge him or discover his whereabouts; 
Baby-girl always waits until you have put 
on her clean, starched rompers to find the 

carefully hidden can of oily cobs; Big Sis- 

ter will forget to set the starter the night 
you have gone to bed with one of your pet 
veadaches; Brother, elated over his record 
catch of two (no matter how small) fish, 
just will track up the newly mopped lin- 
oleum before you can have time to latch 
the screen door on 
him; ten minutes 
before time for 
the mail man is 
the exact time 
good old Dad de- 
cides an impore 
tant letter must 
be got off, even if 
you can not suc- 
cessfully write 
with one hand and 
stir the bubbling 
jelly-to-be with 








THE HOME-BODY 


By Norena J. Snell 
}\I only want a little house, 


A little place to call my own. @ 
A patch of grass, a flower bed; 7 
A garden I myself have sown. oe 
I want to light the kitchen fire, 

¢ 





A MOTHER’S IDEAL 
Once a professor said that he knew 
many mothers whose children were well 
washed, well —- well whipped, but 
never inspired. He spoke o parents 
who know nothing of their children yet 
seem to be perfectly satisfied with them- 
selves. Surely the majority of anne 
have to see to the washing and disci 
of their children and if they intend to d to & 
the inspiring also there must be wise plan- 
ning, persistent living up to it and con- 
siderable independence of the opinion of 
neigt hbors who do not include inspiration 
in their plan. 

There are so many and apparently con- 
flicting demands upon the time of the aver- 
age mother, we need to decide the relative 
importance of things and keep it in mind. 
Above all, I think, is a woman’s duty to 
her children. Certainly her duty to her 
home comes before her duty to the com- 
munity. 

I would have the ideal mother be serene, 
able in emergencies to do three or four 
things at a time without becoming c 
and able to calm and help a petulant an 
unreasonable child without losing her self 
control. It takes grace to be serene and 
it takes — more, for serenity rests 
upon & hysiological as well as upon a 
spiritual basis. It requires sleep and fresh 
~~ and wholesome meals to produce it. 
Any mother who can possibly obtain a 
midday nap should take it with a clear 
conscience, feeling sure she is doing more 
for her family than for herself. 

Then I would have her affectionate so 
that her children would always feel sure 
of her love even when naughty; but this 

affection must 
never interfere 
with absolute 
justice, else the 
children will grow 
up with the idea 
that wrong doin 
is atoned for an 
blotted out with 
kisses and hugs. 

Then I think I 
would have her 
sympathetic, tak- 
ing the trouble to 
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3! 
a 
ae i 


Nake 


ee 


the other; surely And put clean papers on the shelf; }* * be interested in 
reasons enough To keep the windows shining bright; . 2 al all her children’s 
for raised voices ; And know I’ve done it all myself! iy %- £ affairs. fine 
if not for throat- ) +. tribute to a moth- 
splitting tirades, \\o And then I'm sure I'll be content. “Qx@ er’s sympathy I 


but we can not \3 
afford to indulge 
in them at all. 

If the occasion 
warrants a hearty 
outbreak, a ver- 
itable torrent of 
words, the best 
substitute I know 
of is absolute si- 
lence. Hard? Oh ,yes, at first, but easier 
each time. —— your mouth if you must 
but close it and swallow hard, having said 
rothing. Continue to say nothing as 
loudly as you can until your ordinary 
voice returns. Then “speak your piece 
if you still feel like it (which you probably 
will not) but remember that the Scrip- 
tural injunction is not only “Speak the 
truth,”’ but “Speak the truth in love.”’ 

Reward? Greater poise for the every- 
day happenstances, and a low, sweet 
voice—that “excellent thing in a woman” 

that mark of refinement whether found 
in a two-room shanty or in a spacious 
country estate.—Elizabeth Mack. 


For though one search in every clime, S 
Earth holds no other sign of peace 
Lite er smoke at supper ume. 

ae 





thought when a 
grown woman 
said, “When I 
was little, my 
mother was never 
too tired to listen 
to what I thought 
important or to 
stop and sympa- 
thize when my 
doll got hurt. My confidences were never 
repelled.” 

I would have her thrifty, of course, but 
I should be afraid of having her too fine a 
housekeeper. Somehow excessive devo- 
tion to an immaculate home does not seem 
to create the best sort of atmosphere for 
active boys and girls. It is likely to make 
them think that other mothers let their 
children have better times in the house; 
and when a little child gets an idea into 
his little head that his mother is not ab- 
solutely the best in the world, the ve 
foundations of society are endan a 
know that the most devoted children ut 
say such things in an occasional outburst 
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Style Book Free 


ARE presenting, with our 
compliments, our beautiful 

30th Anniversary Style Catalog show- 

ing the new correct styles for Fall. 
Specializing as we do in style apparel 
exclusively, this immense mail order institution 

is nationally known as Style Headquarters. 

Our latest catalog offers a great variety of newest 
fashions, The Women’s Wearing Apparel section 
has been greatly enlarged and the section devoted 
to Men’s and Boys’ Clothing offers styles and 
values which cannot be duplicated. Buy all 
wearing apparel from SHAROOD'S—dress 


your 
in style and save money. 


Big Savings and Values 
Quantity buying and big-scale selling gives you 
the benefit of the very lowest prices. 

Everything from SHAROOD’S is guaranteed 
It must please you or you get your money back 


SHAROOD SHOES 
Have a National Reputation 
Chas. K. Sharood, the great shoe manufacturer 
who founded this business, built a nation-wide 
reputation for SHAROOD 
SHOES. We are celebrating 
our 30th Anniversary with 
a tremendous sale of these 

shoes. Buy all your 
shoes from SHAROOD’S — 
real savings on every pair. 


Same Day Service oare = 
Our big reserve stocks insure immediate delivery. 
No delays. Send coupon for catalog today! 




















Dept. 213 
SHAROOD co. Minneapolis, Mins. 
SHAROOD CO. Dept.213, Minneapolis,Minn. 
Please send = eos 30th ANNIVER: 
SARY CATALOG, free . to 

Name. _ 
R.F.D. Box No 

or Street and No o 
Town. — OOO EEE 
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of temper, but to have the idea really 
lodge and be strengthened and corrobor- 
ated by too many injunctions not to touch 
this and not to get that on the floor is 
really perilous. If it results in nothing 
worse it is quite likely to provoke a dis- 
taste for over-tidiness which generally 
ends in slovenliness. Virtues carried to 
excess in the parents usually produce the 
balancing faults in the next generation 
and so the average is maintained. 
She should be somewhat unconven- 
It should not distress her to have 
hildren the most plainly dressed in 
he neighborhood and she should not be 
bove going fishing or for polliwogs with 
them when the fine spring days come, even 
t means wearing old clothes and carry- 
g some rusty cans of wrigglers. Such 
hings are so conducive to good fellow- 





| would not have my ideal mother give 
much time to newspaper reading. 
Some great man advised the people to 
the eternities rather than the 
limes A good review gives the wheat 
yithout the chaff. There are many maga- 
ines of value—one of popular scientific 
nterest is particularly good if there are 
oysin the family. She probably wouldn’t 
e much time left for Shakespeare but 
she might when the last of the flock were 
n school or she might then read more of 
the really good novels. She would have 
manage to look neat and dainty along 
ith all the more serious matters. 

You might think she would have no 
time left to give to outside interests. True, 
she will not have much and she must 
choose the best and watch herself to see the 
result of the various outings. One person 


cannot do everything but it seems that 
by choosing the most mmportant things to 
do and keeping our health while making a 
happy home for our family we can at least 
grow more nearly into our ideal.—Mrs. 
F. B. M. 
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Be sure you get the 
“Market Day Special” 
with the SUN-MAID 










This Bargain Raisin Package 
Saves time and money 











-and this pie will make a grouchy 
man grin, Says MARY DEAN 








your family. Try it 
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- Just apple pie with half a cup of raisins 
-added. A new treat that’s sure to please 

















trractive. 


CHURCH MANNERS FOR THE 


-vear-old son to be quiet in church, 
out resorting to severe measures. We 


wed to have this book except at church. 


ler from his daddy or me he usually 





Photograph by U.S. D.A. 


yinia farm woman made this useful 

table, and enameled it white to make 

Labeled glass jars hold her 
supplies 





TWO-YEAR-OLD 


have found a way to induce our 


small black book (a memorandum 
such as insurance companies fre- 
give away) and he is never al- 
when he sees us with our bibles, he 
his little book and tries to imitate 
With an oceasional whispered re- 


es pretty well.—Mrs, H. H. P. 








tails of Sun-Maid's Cook- 
ery Competition. Your 
favorite recipe bas a good 
chance of winning one of 
she big cash prizes. 


KNOW what it means to stand 

over a hot stove cooking for a 

lot of hungry men, because I’ve 
done it. 


It means work, and some close 
figuring, too, if you have to keep 
the grocery bills down. 


So I can’t help talking about this 
“Market Day Special” Raisin pack- 
age the Sun-Maid people put out. 


It’s 4 pounds of the best seedless 
raisins you ever saw for the money, 
nice, plump, tender ones, all cleaned 
and ready to use. A real, genuine 
bargain. 

But it saves ‘ime as well as money, 
because you just add some of these 
raisins to an old standby and you 
have a real treat for your family. 


Real treats with no extra work at all. 

For instance, apple pie with raisins 
in it. There’s something that will 
make even a grouchy man grin. 
Try it. 

All sorts of ways like this to use 
raisins in time-saving, money-saving 
dishes are told in a folder, “Short 
Cuts to Food Men Really Like.” 
Mail me the coupon and I'll send it 
Free along with our new 32-page 
book of recipes frorn Famous Cooks. 

But get the “Market Day Special” 
from yourgrocer now so youcan have 
the raisin-apple pie right away. The 
“Market Day Special” package, re- 
member, has the Sun-Maid girl on it. 


Thang, Boa 


Grown and packed by 


OF CALI 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


FORNIA 


A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


$2,400 
CASH PRIZES 
Send this coupon for de- 
Cookery 


a - - - - -  - --- ---- 4 


Mary Dean, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept.B-110, Fresno, California 

Please send me, free, folder ‘“‘Short Cuts to Food 
Men Really Like”; the 32-page book of “Famous } 
Cooks’ Recipes for Raisin Cookery"; also details of 


Contest, ) 
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Dutch Ovens Insure Good Cookery 
Grandmother’s Favorite Utensil Regains Its Rightful Place 


back to our grandmothers’ and great grandmothers’ day. 
Altho many of us stop before we reach the kitchen, for in 

that particular domain we prefer the more modern openenees, 
cause us 


Tine present fashion in household furnishings is harking 


yet even here we may find that better judgment wil 
to cling to some of the old utensils and devices. 
among such is the 
old iron kettle us- 
ually called the 
Dutch oven. It is 
still with us, tho 
in some cases with 
improvements add- 
ed. If the family 


does not already 
possess one which 
has been handed 


down it is wise to 
buy one of those 
now manufactured, 


By GUDRUN CARLSON 


Outstanding 








; _ Setting over a warm stove or in @ warm oven « few 
minutes is a sure method of keeping it sf enough to prevent 
0 


sil away. 


rusting. If the oven is to be set away for several weeks o; 
months rub the surface with tallow or oil and wash we!! 
ready to use again. 

Altho the Dutch oven is not likely to crack with even har 
wear, it is Wise 
precaution not to 
subject it to very 
sudden heat or cold, 
for occasionally 
iron will crac! 

The Dut« h oven 
can be used 


W hen 





nh so 


many ways that 
any woman who 
cooks every day 


will find Some way 
in which it 
particular service 


iS of 


at the earliest mo- It is particularly 
ment the necessary suited to all kinds 
sum is available. A direct descendant of great-grandma’s Dutch oven of meat cookery, 


The original invest- 
ment will be repaid 


many times over, for strange to say this utensil improves with 


age if properly cared for. 


Originally the term “Dutch oven” referred to a pot set up 
on three legs, always made with a cover. Sometimes the cover 
was inverted so that hot coals could be placed in it to do the 


cooking. This style of oven is still in use today and is most 


excellent for the camper or any one who wishes to cook meals 
Few know or appreciate this method of using the 


out of doors. i 
cover. The term oven in this case is correctly used for with heat 


from both below and above biscuits and other things can be 


baked in it. 

The name Dutch oven has also been used to describe a funnel 
shaped oven set before an open fire or grate and used thus for 
baking. In this article the first type only will be considered 
since that is the one which is still suited to our more modern 
kitchens. 

Before selecting a Dutch oven several points should be con- 
sidered, namely, types, sizes, costs and necessary care. The 
Dutch ovens now found on the market come with new im- 
provements and in different shapes and sizes. In some cases a 
trade name is given to it and the word roaster may be used in 
place of oven. Those of heavy metal are most durable, being 
made of iron or aluminum or of both. The cover should always 
be heavy. The best types have corrugations or ridges on the 
inside of the cover which cause the steam to condense and thus 
baste the food while cooking. 

These ovens or roasters, too, come in various sizes. Indi- 
vidual wants will have to determine the size to buy. One which 
holds a small ham, a chicken or a medium sized roast will scarce- 
ly be too large for a 
family of three to 
five. It is advisable 
to choose a fairly 
ample oven, for vege- 
tables can often be 
cooked with meat 
thus saving fuel and 
extra cooking uten- 
sils. The oval shapes 
are desirable for leg 
of lamb, loin roasts, 
ham, turkey or any 
pieces of meat w hich 
need a long space. 

In cost the amount 








especially for the 

euts needing the 
longer and slower cooking. It is excellent also for roasts, for 
the cover can be left off if so desired. In fact, there is no cut 
of meat, poultry or fish for which it is not exceptionally well 
adapted. 

By using a rack or trivet in the bottom, vegetables or fruit 
can be steamed, puddings and custards cooked, cereals pre- 
= and biscuits, dumplings and similar foods cooked to per- 

ection. 

One of the greaéest advantages in using a Dutch oven is the 
small amount of fuel needed, since the heavy cover keeps the 
heat and steam from escaping. Another point possibly of equal 
importance is the fact that the whole main course of a meal can 
be cooked in it at once. Combinations for such meals wil! be 
found farther on in this article. How simple a meal may seem 
when the meat and vegetables can be served out from one uten- 
sil onto one large platter and in most attractive form! 


B* keeping in the steam there is less shrinkage of the food and 

the natural juices are retained. Less odor from cooking 
proves another advantage. The food is also kept moist enough 
so there is very little danger of burning. The flame or heat 
under the oven should be kept low since a high flame is only a 
waste and causes the steam to escape. 

No special recipes are necessary for the Dutch oven but a 
number of suggestions for combinations of different foods to be 
served at one meal are given as a guide to those who have not 
yet become accustomed to the best methods of cooking in this 
very adaptable utensil. Once tried it is certain no one will 
continue to cook without its valuable assistance. 

To many tastes 
nothing surpasses 
chicken cooked in 4 
—_ iron kettle. The 

utch oven, much 
like a kettle in its 
construction, serves 
the purpose admu- 
ably. Prepare the 
fowl any desired way, 
fricasseeing, stewing, 
en casserole style, 
fried or roasted. 

A round shaped 
oven is satisfactory 
except where the 





invested is very small 
compared to the to- 
tal length of time the 
oven will last. The 
prices will vary with the size and material of which they are 
made. Those of all iron run least in cost 

Proper care of the utensil is most important both before it is 
used the first time and after it is used each time. If made of 
iron, when first bought scour it thoroly with a good scouring 
powder and wash well in soapy water, then rinse and dry. 
Rub tallow grease or a cooking oil over the entire surface and set 
in a warm oven several hours, or heat thoroly three or four days 
in succession. Wash the oven again in soapy water, dry, and it 
is ready for use. Each time after it is used soak if necessary 
and wash in hot, soapy water, using a little soouring powder if 
needed. If food is burned soak and boil out with a tablnesoontel 
of soda in water. Always dry carefully before setting the uten- 


A more elaborate cooker, made of heavy aluminum 





whole fowl is roasted 
and then an oval 
shape is preferable. 
Where one already 
owns a round one and wishes to roast the whole fowl, truss the 
legs and wings in such manner that the fowl will take as little 
space lengthwise as possible. Remove the neck and tail if nece* 
sary. It goes without saying that a small Dutch oven cun not 
be made to hold a large fowl. To prepare oven-fried chicken, 
draw, clean and cut achicken into pieces for serving, sprinkle 
each piece with salt and pepper ond dip into beaten egg which 
has first been diluted with one tablespoonful of cold water. 
Roll each piece of chicken in sifted flour or very fine bres 
crumbs. 

In the meantime, heat 1 cupful of lard, or part lard and part 
butter in the Dutch oven. When hot add the chicken, arrang- 
ing the pieces carefully. Set the dish in (Continued on page 10 
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NOW it’s goodbye stoves / 


HE cantankerous pump—the squeaky melodeon, 
and the smoky oil lamp have had their day, and are 
disappearing into the woodshed or the attic. 

The stereoscope has given place to the movies, and old 
Dobbin would no longer recognize the feel of the side-bar 
buggy behind him. He’s even forgotten how to shy at 
automobiles. And now—it’s 
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ol Goodbye Stoves! 
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F equal For there has been progress in home heating, too. The Sunbeam 
“ 1s Cabinet Heater is neither a stove nor a furnace (it requires no cellar), 
y seem but an attractive heating device that circulates a volume of live, warm 


> uten- 


air throughout the house, upstairs and down, keeping every corner of 

the five to seven room home at a comfortable, livable temperature 

_— , even in zero weather. 

nough No more huddling around the stove—no more rooms “shut off for 
the winter”—you live in the whole house, have only one fire to feed, 








r heat A small dewn payment 


only a will put the SUNBEAM ; 

CABINET HEATER and in a short time save enough on fuel, coal or wood, to pay for the 
_ in your home. Costs new heater. 
ve not little more than a good There’s a coupon at the bottom of this page that will bring you the 
in this stove. 


story of the Cabinet Heater; what it is, what it does, how it does it, 
and, in the words of users themselves, what it has done. It’s worth 
a sending for. There’s a Sunbeam Dealer near you who will gladly make 
fiat a demonstration and give you complete details. 

». The 


e will 


much THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY 
In its Largest Makers of Heating Equipment in the World 
serves ELYRIA, OHIO 
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How It Heats Every Room in Your Home 
The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater circulates the heat instead of radiating it. It automatically draws 


in the fresh air at the bottom, thoroughly heats it and circulates it into every corner of Overy 
room. It is the most healthful and most economical kind of heating you can have in your home. 


SUNBEAM 












CABINET HEATER 


The Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 
ease send me, without obligation, literature describing the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater. 












TRADE MARA 






Don’t Wait— 
Prevent Trouble! 




































Protection 
Plus Appearance 

You prevent decay—and 
improve the looks of your 
house—by giving it the 
right care. Are you just 
as careful of your teeth? 
They are a whole lot more 
important. 






















Good Teeth—Good Health—Good Times 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


People who care how they look are concerned with 
their teeth. Not only are good teeth important to 
beauty, they are essential to health. 


Because good teeth and good health are so closely 
related, modern dentists are urging preventive 
dentistry. Its aim is to combat disease by prevent- 
ing tooth troubles. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
always has been in the forefront of this scientific 
move for better teeth and health. 

Colgate’s “washes” your teeth thoroughly clean— 
does not scratch or scour them. Causes of tooth 
decay are safely and effectively removed by Colgate’s. 
The taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. This dental 
cream is made and advertised sensibly, and is sold 
at a sensible price—25c for a large size tube. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 










Truth in advertising implies CLEANS 
honesty in manufacture TEETH rae RIGHT 











Colgate’s Cashmere , Colgate’s “Handy Colgate’s Rapid- 
Banoaet Soap—25c Colgaer’e Fale SS ae Shave Cream—35c¢ 
tick 35¢ 








CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes. 


DrScholt’s — 
Zino-pads “2520" 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
See woman should learn, We 
train Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. End d by phy Es- 

tablished 25 years. 
Earn ile Learning 
If you are over 19 and under 4 











$7.00 SILK ELASTIC ABDOMINAL ae qs ry 


ER Elastic Stockings and Trusses. 
 Rolabie Goods Send for catalogue F. one In teoendent 
FLAVELL’S Manufacturers . 9510 - 421 South - “Cnicase 


8011 Spring GardenSt., Philadetphia,Pa. Finishin Tria 1Offer: 

Your first roll of film devei- 
Agents-Make a dollar an hour. Sell Men oped. x — Glos. prints 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in a ement from 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE thobest negative. 25c (silver) 


MFG, CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. PEERLESS PHOTO CO. Charles City, lowa. 
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DUTCH OVENS FOR GOOD 
COOKERY 
Continued from page 118 

a hot oven (500 to 525 degrees) and allo 
the chicken to brown, turning the piece 
once or twice. When the meat is light 
brown, cover the dish, reduce the oven 
heat to 375 to 400 degrees, and bake 15 to 
30 minutes or until the meat is tender 

Remove the meat from the dish, arrange 
it on a platter and keep it warm. Pour 
off all but three tablespoonfuls of the fx 
in the dish. To this fat add three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, stir until a past: 
formed and add two cupfuls of water or 
part milk or thin cream if a richer gra 
is desired. Continue to cook, stirri 
until the gravy is smooth and thickened 
Season and serve. 

If the chicken is fried on top of the stove 
follow the same directions, allowing same 
length of time. While the cover is on the 
Dutch oven, turn the fire low. 

If the fowl is old, add a small amount of 
water or chicken stock so that the meat 
may steam thru and become tender. 
More time must of course be allowed in 
this case. 


Rw 


Savory Stews 

The Dutch oven may well claim another 
dish for which it is particularly well suited, 
the stew with its many variations. 

All corners of the earth have contributed 
to this dish known as stew. Some of these 
are well established in our art of cooking 
There is our old friend Irish stew and fol- 
lowing along come Turkish stew, Spanish 
stew—in fact, stews from many foreign 
lands and in our own country the no less 
popular Virginia stew, Brunswick stew 
and California stew. These names by no 
means end the list. 

It is true these stews often appear in 
unexpected forms to suit the American 
taste. But whatever the contents, the 
stew can always be made tender and its 
flavor good, if cooked in a Dutch oven. 

It offers an opportunity to try your fa- 
vorite recipe, but if by chance you have 
never tried an Irish stew, here is one to 
please the taste. 


Irish Stew 
3 pounds mutton 1 tablespoonful of 
from neck or chopped parsley 
shoulder 1 tablespoonful of 
2 small onions, sliced chopped celery 
1 carrot, sliced Salt and pepper 


Select mutton cut from the neck or 
shoulder. Allow three pounds for four or 
five generous servings. Cut the meat in 
pieces suitable for serving, removing pieces 
of bone, and sear in the Dutch oven which 
has first been heated. 

Then combine all the ingredients in the 
Dutch oven, and add enough water almost 
to cover the meat. Put on the heavy lid, 
set over a low flame and allow to simmer 
for two hours or until it is tender. 

One-half hour before finishing the cook- 
ing add a dozen small potatoes cut in 
halves or quarters. 

Serve in a deep platter. 

Steak and Chops 

If stew graced the table today a steak 
or chop may be welcome tomorrow. Again 
the Dutch oven serves well the purpose, 
particularly if one of the more economical 
cuts is selected. 

Breaded Lamb Steaks With Vegetables 

6 steaks cut from the 1§ cupful of mush- 


shoulder rooms chopped fine 
2 carrots diced 1 cupful of bread 
2 cupfuls of green crumbs 

peas Hot water to moisten 
1 onion cut fine crumbs 


Salt and pepper 

Select steaks cut from the ribs or arm 
part of the shoulder. Wipe the steaks 
| with a damp cloth and then a dry cloth. 
The bread dressing adheres to the meat 
better if it is first wiped dry. Trim the 
steaks if necessary and carefully cut or 
remove all pieces of bone. 

Roll and skewer each steak intoa round 
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shape. Season with salt and pepper. 
Spread over the top of each piece a layer 
of moist dressing made of the bread, 
mushrooms, liquid and seasonings. The 
mushrooms may be omitted. Arrange the 
meat in a well greased Dutch oven. Cover 
and cook slowly on top of the stove or bake 
until browned in a moderate oven (350 to 
975 degrees) until almost done, about one 
hour. Uncover and add the vegetables, 
arranging them between the pieces of 
meat. Cover and bake another half hour 
or until both meat and vegetables are 
tender. 

\rrange the steaks on a platter, using 
the vegetables as a border. 

Beef Liver Stuffed and Braised 


2 to 3 pounds of beef 1 tablespoonful of 
iver flour 
14 cupful of French 1 cupful of water or 


4 
dressing stoc 


1 small onion minced Bacon drippings 

fine Worcestershire sauce 
2 cupfuls of moist Salt 

breadcrumbs Pepper 

1 teaspoonful of minced parsley 

Have the liver cut in one piece. Wash 
it in cold water, wipe dry, and rub the sur- 
face with a well seasoned French dressing 
to which has first been added a dash or 
two of Worcestershire sauce. Allow the 
liver to marinate (stand in the oil dressing) 
for one or two hours. 

Meanwhile prepare a bread dressing 
made of the crumbs, onion, parsley, salt, 
pepper and one tablespoonful of drippings 
or bacon fat, moistened with a little hot 
water. 

Cut lengthwise of the liver, a slit or 
pocket and fill this with the stuffing. 
Fasten the opening together with skewers. 

Heat the Dutch oven, in it melt two 
tablespoonfuls of drippings and add the 
liver. Pour over the meat the rest of the 
French dressing and the hot water or stock. 
Cover and cook slowly or bake for one 
and one-half hours or until tender. 

Vary the recipe by using tomato juice 
in place of the stock. 

Thicken the gravy with the flour, add- 
ing more liquid if necessary and pour 
over the liver to serve. 

Vegetables which combine well in flavor 
with liver may be cooked with it in the 
Dutch oven, thus saving fuel and work. 
The best vegetables to select are whole 
onions, whole small carrots, parsnips or 
turnips. String beans and spinach are 
also é an but should be cooked in a separ- 
ate dish. 

Stuffed heart, shoulder of lamb, breast 
of veal, flank steak, in fact any cut which 
lends itself to stuffing can be made tender 
and juicy in the Dutch oven. 

Frying and Sauteing 

The Dutch oven lends itself to all kinds 
of frying whether in shallow or deep fat. 
Fritters, croquettes, oysters, fish balls 
and cheese balls are thus prepared with 
equal suecess, in deep fat, while breaded 
cutlets, fried eggplant, corn oysters, fried 
mush and many similar foods have no bet- 
ter method than sauteing in a little fat in 
the Dutch oven. There is always the add- 
ed advantage of having a cooking utensil 
which can be well covered for part of the 
cooking when necessary as in making 
breaded cutlets. 

Baked or Fried Fish 

For either baked or fried fish the Dutch 
oven is excellent. If a whole fish of any 
size is to be cooked an oval oven will have 
to be used. If a large fish is cut into indi- 
vidual servings before cooking the oven 
can easily serve for the cooking. Follow 
the directions for whatever fish is to be 
prepared. If the fish is thick, cover it 
part of the time in frying or baking and 

v a little longer time. By coverin 
|rowning slowly the fish can be oad 
beautifully on top of the stove without 
sing the oven of the range. Care should 
aken always to allow enough fat to 
ent the fish from sticking to the pan. 
elt over or flaked fish combined in 
rious Ways may well be prepared in the 
Dutch oven. Fish balls fried in shallow 
‘al are surprisingly good, 
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She receives more letters 
\. than a movie star / 





\ Re 





“I am proud of 


MAGINE a food demonstrator 
getting more letters than a 
leading lady of the films! Yet this 
is the experience of Mrs. Carrie 
Blanchard of Battle Creek, Mich., 
whose work has made her the 
health adviser of millions. 


These letters are intimate pic- 
tures of everyday: health prob- 
lems—and of how these problems 
are being solved, time after time, 
through the thirty-day test of 
Postum. 

It has a very real appeal, this 
thirty-day test, in these “ner- 
vous” days. During the test, 
people banish caffein from their 
diet. In its place they enjoy the 
wholesomeness and fine flavor of 
Postum—a drink made of roasted 
wheat and bran. 

At the end of thirty days, they 
compare their feelings with the 
way they felt before—and 
the vast majority decides 


doing, and it is through these 
letters that I know how much 
others appreciate it too.” A 











the work I am 












has meant so much to others. 
Carrie Blanchard’s offer is to you! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty- 
day test of Postum. I will send 
you one week’s supply, free, and 
my personal directions for pre- 

aring it. I will tell you about 
Iced Postum, too—and how to 
make Postum with hot milk for 
children. 


“Tf you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s, It costs much less—only 
one-half cent a cup. 


“For the one week’s free sup- 
ply, send me your name and ad- 
dress. Please indicate whether 
you want Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 








never to go back to caffein. 


Perhaps you, too, would 
like to make the test which 











Instant Postum ....4.0 por 334 x 
©1925 P. C. Co. Postum Cerzat ..... Oo onder ” 
Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- es SE a ae Hach 5. VS 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn | Street fee 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 
H : City State 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make 4 thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


8.F.10-25 





eee sells Postum in two forms. 
nstant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 





In Canada, address 
Canapran Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 








but should be boilec 20 minutes. 





45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont, | 
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He found out— 
too late 





Adentist would 
have told him 


Seentiee. Do 
avoid this drea 





Prevent tooth decay 


4 out of 5 


are marked 


There’s no way to get around 
it. Dental statistics show 
that four out of every five 
over 40—and thousands 
nger, too—are victims of 
ou want to 
disease? 


SUCCES 


below the gum-line 


As the soil nourishes the tree roots, 
ish the teeth. And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay when gum shrink- 


age starts in. 


This condition—one of the first stages of Pyorrhea 
—is very common and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to prevent. 
checked promptly it will lead to loss of teeth and 


serious organic diseases. 


If used in time and used consistently twice daily, 
Forhan’s will prevent Pyorrhea or check its prog- 
ress. It will preserve the gums in their pink, normal, 
healthy condition, safeguard your health and keep 
your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. 3c and 


6oc in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan's 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company; 196 Sixth Avenue, New York 


tha 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


the gums nour- 





Just as the stability 
of a lighthouse 
nds upon a 
foundation, so are 
healthy teeth de- 






If not 














HOTTER THAN COAL 


and no dirt 


New remarkable invention does 
away with coal or wood and 
saves money, time and labor. 
Simply sets in firebox of any 
range, heating stove or furnace. 
Most economical and lowest 


— Oll Burner on market, 
3urns 96% air, 4% cheap oil and 
4 three times the heat of 
soal. 


Easy to install and oper- 
ate. Absolately safe. No 
noise, dirt or odor. Sold 
on money-back guaran- 
tee. 30 days free trial 
and special low price to first user in 
each locality, Write for free book on 
Home Heating. Agents: Write for 
sample offer and protected territory. 


OKAY MPG. CO., Dept. 181 East St. Louis, Hl. 





| in four months. Others are mak- 








00 IN 
ONE DAY |: 


L. J. Clement made that 
inasmall NewHampshire 
town. Butters made $592 
in one month. McPhail $1,140.10 











even more. 

e new Weldon Fire Gun sells 
on sight because of its amazi 
new features. Shoot chemical 


feet without pum —_~ iinrage ie pte. 
Every a i es 
prospect. eae oot 


WELDON eatin —— URING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Detron | 2OPt- 1416 








conveniences offered thru our advertisin 
columns. All advertisement are guarant 





Take advantage of the time and money-saving 








furnish auto and expenses to in- 


We Pay $48 A Week (oi. our Soap and Washing 


Powder. BussBeach Company, Deps.9.F.,Chippewa Falls, Wiee. 
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| A HALLOWE’EN TREAT 


We have a neighbor who is busy as 
can be with her house and five children 
to care for but somehow she al; 
manages to give the youngsters tle 
surprises on the holidays. Last Hal- 
lowe’en when the children got | 
from school they found an unus 
good supper with jack-o’-lantern « 
for dessert 

These jack-o’ -lanterns were merel) 
cakes covered with smooth yellow { 
ing (a plain frosting to which som: 
low fruit coloring had been added) 
raisins for eyes, nose and mouth 
they tasted ever so much better 
ordinary cake to the children. 

More of the Hallowe'en spirit 
carried out in the face masks at . 
plate. The mother had saved 

- col sacks for this purpose, cutti 

oles for eyes, nose and mouth in « 
sack and drawing in a few lines 
whiskers and hair with colored crayon 
The youngsters slipped the Saks on 
over their heads and had great fun with 
the grotesque faces.—L 


® POINTS ON e 


ETIQUETTE 
=———_—_, 


NOTE—AS8 many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space wil! 

mit. Address your pastes to Editorial Depart ment 

uccessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
to sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answer No names will be published. Those 
desiring personal answers will please enclose a two- 
cent stamp, 








It is easy for any of us to make mis- 
takes of different kinds and at different 
times, but it is also very easy to over- 
look many little courtesies and kind- 
nesses which go to make “good manners.” 

Introductions, in their making and 
acknowledgement, are so easily twisted 
when it comes to the act! We say on 
thing when we know very well it wasn't 
said just as we wanted to say it, yet w 
cannot overcome such slips as_ thes 
without thought and practice. We hear 
so many people say, “Miss Martin, meet 
Mr. Johnson,” and then comes the old, 
wornout, “I’m very glad to know you, 
Mr. Johnson.” In reality, Mr. Johnson 
should have been presented to Miss Mar- 
tin; and as for Miss Martin—why, she 
doesn’t even know Mr. Johnson as yet 
so how can she be glad. 

The person making the introduction 
could just as well have said, “Miss Mar- 


tin, may I present Mr. Johnson?” Miss 
Martin could just as easily have replied 
with a simple “How do you do,” where- 
at Mr. Johnson might have said, “I’ve 
looked forward to meeting you, Miss 


Martin.” 

It’s those little things which bother us 
so and which become so significant when 
we come in contact with people of good 
breeding. A well modulated voice wit! 
well chosen words running smoothly to- 
gether are things to be desired. A lit 

careful forethought and praetice will do 

wonders for the person who is trying to 
develop a pleasant voice and pleasing 
personality. 

Take just a second to think before 
making an introduction. 

A young man is presented to an older 
man unless the young man is a prom- 
nent figure, such as a governor, a na- 


tionally known genius, or has som 
equally important accomplishment to 
his credit. A young woman is presented 


to an older woman, and if the woman to 
whom she is presented is quite aged she 
rises to acknowledge the introduction, if 
seated. 

A woman takes the initiative in offer 
ing her hand when introduced to gentle- 
men, but a hostess offers her hand ™ 
greeting both men and women. A geD- 
tleman always rises to meet ladies 10 
whom he is introduced, but a young 
woman rises only to meet women who 
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were ranged an the long tables which 


are older or a woman who is prominent. 
Care should be taken to pronounce 
nes slowly a clearly and it is quite 
all “right to ask that a name be repeated 


when it is not understood the first time. 
Don’ts At the Table 
Don’t slouch in your chair. 
Don’t play with the silver or your 
ni ipkin. 
Don’t put your elbows on the table. 
Don’t butter a whole slice of bread at 
one time, but only a small bit as you 
wish it. 
Don’t drink coffee from a spoon. 
Don’t talk while your mouth is full of 
fox rd. 
Don’t chew with your mouth open. 
Don’t lay silver on the tablecloth after 
it has once been used 
Don’t use a knife to cut salad; use the 
edge of the salad fork. 
Don’t eat so fast that you will have to 
sit and wait until the others have finished 
each course. 
Dear Miss Averille: When you have 
attended church with your boy friend 
and after church he asks you to join 
some friends and go some place, is it all 
right to aceept?—An Ohio reader. 
It depends on where he asks you to go. 
If to have some refreshments before going 
home, it is all right to do so, but joming 
another group who have collected to have 
some ‘fun” is decidedly not in g 
taste. I very deeply believe in keeping the 
Sabbath for our religious ceremonies and 
studies. If you feel in your own heart that 
it is all right to go some place after church, 
then go, but if your conscience tells you 
that it isn’t just the thing you should do, 
then obey that conscience by all means. 
Dear Miss Averille: Will you give me a 
good hip reducing exercise?—A. K., Mo. 
Lie flat on your back on the floor, place 
your hands on your hips, then lift one 
foot upward until it forms a right angle 
with your body. Lower the foot and then 
lift the other, keeping the legs straight, 
but not rigid, and not bending the knee. 
Count time for this exercise and alternate, 
lifting first one leg and then the other.— 
Bertha Averille. 


HOW ABOUT A PIE SOCIAL? 


Our community had tried every kind 
of social there is, when Mrs. Brown 
hought of a pie social. The thought 
proved a happy one, for so successful 
was that social that we women date 
affairs as being after or before the pie 
SOc! il. 

The school children aided us by mak- 


ing posters. On them were pictures of 
ples, nothing more nor less, except the 
date and place. Our social was given 
by members of the community club and 


ry woman belonging to the organiza-~ 
n was asked to bring two pies of the 
t used for dessert or one chicken pie. 
In addition to these pies, numerous 
dividual pumpkin pies were made at 
community hall the afternoon of the 
ial. Whipped cream was put on top 
each little pie. The large dessert pies 


od about the room. They were sold 
good profit, for who has seen the 
who won’t buy a pie? We made 
‘lee and served a generous portion of 
ken pie and one of the individual 
for fifty cents. Thirty-five cents 
s charged for coffee and chicken pie, 
fifteen cents was asked for coffee 
! one of the pumpkin pies. Some of 
members are musically inclined, so 
id musical numbers during a good 
of the evening. After all the pies 
gone, we took out the tables and 
ng and old joined in dancing till mid- 
t. However, the dancing might be 
minated from the evening’s plans or 
ngements might include dancing 
out the entire evening and a short 
gram could be given—D. L. 
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Why coax children 


to eat what’s “good for them” 


Here are the vital grain foods 
they need in a form that they love 


HE modern mother considers her child's 

appetite, knows it is quite as easy to tempt 
the palate with a needed food as another. 
Coaxing children to eat what is good for them 
is unnecessary. Forcing them to eat foods that 
don't appeal now can be avoided. 

* * * a 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice 
are grain foods with the temptation of confec- 
tions—with the flavor of nutmeats, steam ex- 
ploded to eight times their normal size—every 
food cell broken to make digestion easy. 

Served with milk or cream you have the body 
building elements children need, the minerals 
and vitamines in luscious combination—a food, 
a breakfast adventure in one! 

Serve, too, as a night-time dish beyond com- 
pare. Serve with cooked or fresh fruits, as a 
garnishment with ice cream, as 
a between meal tid-bit (with 
melted butter) to supplant , 
sweets. The ways to serve are QAwWA Wear 


many, each one a new delight. 
PURPFE D 





Today, order a package 
each of Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice of your grocer, 


then alternate to avoid @ of 
chance of monotony. A 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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DON’T 
REFUSE HELP 


Whenan agent of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company calls 
to talk about your insurance, 
give him an audience. He is the 
best equipped man we could find 
in your community to guide you 
in matters of insurance and to 
help you to prevent fire. 

When he calls upon you, you 
may be sure that he has some- 
thing to say of the utmost im- 
portance. Do not put him off. 
Do not neglect the opportunities 
he offers for complete financial 
protection and scientific fire 
prevention. 

The Hartford agent is an expert 
in all matters pertaining to in- 
surance. He can give you Hart- 
ford protection against every risk 
that a farmer takes. 





INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford, Conn. 






WAS certainly surprised when I went 

to visit Cousin Agatha Mallers, at her 
farm home, to have her tell me first thing 
that she belonged to a women’s club. 

When Agatha lived in the city, before 
her husband, Chet Mallers, inherited his 
father’s Michigan fruit farm, she was 
always poking fun at me because of my 
activities in various women’s clubs, and 
wondering what on earth I fougd in them 
that was so absorbing. Hence my sur- 
prise. 

“IT thought you’d be overcome,” she 
chuckled. “As luck will have it, we're 
going to have a meeting this very after- 
noon, and I’m going to take you to it!” 

Of course I pelted her with questions. 
“Why the change of heart? What kind of 
a club is it? Where does it meet?” 

“T'll tell you all about it later,” Agatha 
waved my questions aside. “I’ve got to 
get dinner on now.” 

After the wreckage of the meal had 
been cleared up, gil hands helping, we 
piled into the car, and were soon at the 
school house where the meetings were held 
on the first Sunday afternoon of each 
month. ‘ 

Outside, automobiles were parked in the 
| school yard; automobiles were arriving; 
|automobiles were leaving; inside, the 
women were talking and laughing in 
groups. . 

I mentioned the homey appearance of 
the school room. There were pretty 
sash curtains at the windows; several 
good pictures on the walls, and flower 
| boxes at the windowsills. 
| “The work of the club,” Agatha in- 
formed me. “It was as bare as a barn 
before we took an interest in it. We 
had a time getting the directors to let us 
use the building. It had never been used 
for anything but school before. Thru our 
efforts they allow the singing school to 
meet here every Friday evening, and the 
farm bureau has held two lecture courses 
here.” 

Agatha introduced me around: to the 
president; to the secretary; to the minis- 
ter’s wife; to the teacher; to this neighbor, 
and to that one. They all seemed very 
fond of Agatha, and they succeeded in 
| telling me how she had organized the 
club, and how much she had done for it, 
in spite of the fact that she kept hushing 
them up. There were about forty women 
present. 

The Order of the Meeting 

The president brought her gavel down 
sharply. “The meeting will please come 
to order!’”’ she said. The meeting came to 
lorder. ‘The secretary will read the min- 
|utes of the last meeting.” The secretary 
read the minutes. “If there are no correc- 
tions, the minutes will stand approved.” 
They stood approved. 

The secretary read a letter of thanks 
from the superintendent of a nearby 
orphanage, for toys and sweets sent to the 
children. 

The treasurer reported that the last 
payment had been made upon the slide 
that the club had bought for the school 
|yard. The expenditure had been more 
than satisfactory, judging from the pleas- 
ure the children were getting out of the 
apparatus. 

“he chairman of the citizenship depart- 
ment told the women that all but two of 
the members had voted in the recent 
election. 

Then Agatha took the floor. “I have a 
friend in Chicago who is head of a settle- 
ment house which is located in a very 
poor, smoky, congested district. Most of 
the children there have never been to the 
country. They don’t know what it means 
to play_in a barn, to ride on a hay load, 
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A Successful Country Women’s Club 


By MAUDE SWALM EVANS 


to feed chickens, or to have plenty of 
fruit to eat. 

“T had two of these children at our 
farm for two weeks last summer. We 
got as much joy out of the visits as the, 

id. They have written again and again 
about the ‘swell’ time they had. My 
friend wrote that the trip had been a visit 
to wonderland for them, and that it had 
done their little minds and bodies untold 
good. We're going to have them again 
this summer. 

“Now, my friend wonders if any other 
families here would take two children, 
between the ages of eight and fourteen, 
for two weeks this summer. She says 
that when there are two sent from a family 
there’s little chance of the children getting 
homesick. My friend has the offer of a 
bus to get the children over here and 


back again—they can make the trip in 
half a day. I’d like to know what our 
members think about the matte’ 
finished Agatha. 


A member expressed the fear th.i the 
settlement children might have a bad 
influence on her own pe only 

“My friend would be very careful in 
selecting those she sent,” answered 
Agatha. 

The minister’s wife had once enter- 
tained a settlement child and found it all 
right. Several expressed a willingness to 
receive the visitors. 

“T think that this would be a very excel- 
lent piece of work for our club to do,”’ said 
another, “and I move, madam president, 
that Mrs. Mallers be made chairman of a 
committee to take charge of the matter.” 

The motion was seconded. The president 
stated it. “‘Any discussion?” she asked. 
There wasn’t. ‘Those in favor signify by 
saying ‘yes.’ Those opposed, ‘No.’ The 
motion 1s carried.” 

Work for Community Health 

Then the president introduced the 

speaker of the afternoon, a state health 


- officer, who told the women what the 


state was attempting to do for the health 
of its residents. he talk was simple, 
direct, and helpful, and it suggested ways 
in which the women could further this 
important work. A lively discussion 
followed. 

Roll call came next. As her name was 
called, each member gave her pet health 
hint. 

“If there is no further business, the 
meeting will stand adjourned,” announced 
the president, and the formal part of the 
afternoon was over. 

A social hour followed. Cookies and 
coffee were produced, seemingly from no- 
where. 

“Members bring them—the coffee in 
thermos bottles and thermos jugs,” ex- 
plained Agatha. “The club has enough 
cups and saucers for all occasions. ‘The 
two hostesses for the = furnish the 
eats, fire up before we get here, when it’s 
necessary, and clean up afterward. We 
take turns, alphabetically. With nearly 
fifty members, each member serves only 
once in two years. We have our meetings 
every month, even in July and Augus\ 


I was greatly drawn to these farm 
women. They showed some i= of hard 
work, and small incomes, but t 


ey weren't 
allowing these conditions to dull their 
broader visions of life. They were so sin- 
cere and cordial that I was sorry to leave 
when Chet drove up, and bade us come 
along. , 
In the evening, when the children had 
one to bed and Chet was busy gre 
asked Agatha to tell me how the clu 


had started. 
starved the first tw 


“T was nog! 
years out here. There was so much to be 
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Our Goal--A Million Subscribers 


For years past we have been receiving letters from our many 
subscribers suggesting that Successful Farming ought to go to at least 
a million farm homes. The reason they gave for this suggestion was 
that Successful Farming was so practical, helpful, clean and whole- 
some that more people should be getting the benefit of it. 


During these years hundreds of thousands of our subscribers have 
sent in subscriptions of other folks with their own renewal and said, 
“Here's my share toward the million subscribers.” 


Perhaps you have been one of these good friends who have been 
so appreciative of Successful Farming and have sent us subscriptions 
of your neighbors. If so, we want to thank you from the bottom of 
our hearts. This splendid cooperation from our satisfied customers 
is one of the most pleasing and gratifying things you can do for us. 


If you haven't yet sent in subscriptons for some of your neigh- 
bors and relatives we feel sure you will want to do it now. Certainly 
you, too, agree that Successful Farming can be of real benefit to other 
families as well as to your own, 


Liberal Rewards 


While we know you are not particularly concerned about receiv- 
ing “any reward for helping us to extend the influence of Successful 
Farming, we want to pay you liberally for it. We don't ask anyone 
to do anything for us for nothing. So if you will send one or more 
subscriptions with your renewal, we'll pay you a cash commission of 
40 percent for so doing. If your own subscription is paid for a long 
time in advance send the club anyway. You will be entitled to the 
cash commission just the same. 


Special Bargain Rates 


For the next few weeks we are making SPECIAL BARGAIN 
RATES to help you help us get the million subscribers. These rates 
are: 6 YEARS FOR $1; 3 YEARS FOR 50c. Just think, 72 big 
copies like your October number for only $1; 36 big copies for only 
50 cents. 


It is our sincere hope that everyone of our present subscribers 
will send us AT LEAST ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. If they will 
all do this we will have more than a million. We don't care how large 
the list grows; we want to be sure of getting it so we're going to count 
on you to do your part by sending us one subscription or more while 
the bargain rates are still in effect. 


We will reciprocate by giving you a larger and better magazine, 
because the larger the subscription list, the more money we will have 
to spend for added helpful features in Successful Farming. 


Remember the Bargain Rates are good for a short time only. 
Send your order NOW while you're thinking about it. We hope to 
reach the million mark within the next sixty days and feel sure that 
with your help we can do it. 


Use the enclosed order blank to mail your subscriptions. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


“The FARMER’S SERVICE STATION” 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, -t- Des Moines, Iowa 
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An amazing new way has been found to burn 
kerosene (coal oil) so that a small quantity 
will heat your home for hours. Already tri 
out in thousands of homes, including many 
in coldest Alaska and Canada. 
HIS wonderful invention has proved so satis- 
factory that it will be sent you for thirty days’ 
trial in your home—with the understanding 
that it costs you nothing if you do not find that it 
has hundreds of advantages over other heating 
methods. 
Pat Schaefer, working in conjunc- 
tion with the world's oldest and larg- 
est manufacturers of oil burners, has 
made a discovery that revolutionizes 
home heating. Now, in coldest sero 
weather by using this new “‘Aerified 
Liquid" you can heat your home for 
hours with a small quantity of kero- 
sene. Without change to your present 
heater, cook stove or furnace you in- 
stall this wonderful new burner in a 
few minutes and then at a turn of a 
valve you have any degree of heat de- 
sired for a mild fall or for 20° below zero weather. 


No More Dirty Coal or Wood 


How many times have you wished to be free forever 
from the dirt, soot, smoke and drudgery of dirty 
coal and wood? How many times have youstopped 
to realize that the danger of coal shortages and 
strikes might leave you during the severest winter 
weather and nothing to protect your family from 
colds, influenza and pneumonia. 
Home owners all over the world 
who have tested this wonderful 
new device say that it is a God- 
send and it can mean just as 
much to you. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You are not asked to risk any- 
thing—Pat Schaefer will send you 
a “heat fountain,” as this inven- 
tion is called, for 30 days’ trial in 
your own stove or furnace. Unless 
he does not give you clean, more dependable heat, 
it costae you nothing. Never before has such a 
wonderful guarantee been made. 








ut never yet has such an in- 
vention been available to the A GEN T Ss 
home owners of America i ene ween 


Mail Coupon for ; 
FREE BOOK ie teller, Met 

Be prepared for the coming win- — 
ter.Act now. Learn about the de- 
tails of this wonderful invention 
and how you can use it on free 


trial Simply fill out and mail Poase, ood 
the coupon below which will] Send name and sd 


bring you an interesting FREE 


BOOK without obligation Get] him for selling plan. 








the coupon in the first mail 
OLIVER OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Dept. M-260, 7th and Market Sts. St. Louis, Mo 








OIL BURNER CORPORATION Dept M-260 
t Street, St Avay > 
vy our booklet, full details of your low 
rial offer am interested in a burner fo 
nok Stove } Heater { }) Purnece 
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done, and the children required such con- 
stant attention, that I had practically no 
social life. Chet belonged to his | ae 
organizations, and enjoyed them, and I 
remembered how much pleasure you 
seemed to get out of your club work. So, 
after talking the matter over with some of 
the most alive women here, I invited all 
of the farmers’ wives, within a radius of 
two or three miles, to my house one after- 
noon, and we organized—elected a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. I got hold of the year book of 
a town club and found out how to do the 
thing. If you hadn’t been miles and miles 
away, I would have sent for you.” 

“You seem to have worked the matter 
out very nicely by yourself,” I told her. 

“Tt all sounds easy now, but we had 
plenty of difficulties when we were o: 
izing. It was hard to interest some of the 
women; some of the husbands made fun 
of the idea; a few of them were hostile to 
it. One of our members has a spat with 
hers, even yet, every time she goes to the 
club meeting. She has twelve a year. We 
overworked every slant of the ent 
that it was just as important for the 
women to belong to a women’s club, as it 
was for the men to belong to a farm 
organization. 

‘They made me president, but I told 
them that I’d serve only until the club 
was well started, and I saw to it that 
the bylaws provided for a new president 
each year. I felt that as — as —— 
should be given a chance at the office, for 
a while, at least. 

“We even get out a yearbook,” she 
said, and proudly brought it to me. 

The dues were fifty cents a year. The 
book carried the following stipulation: 
“Any member failing to perform the 
work laid down in the program, or to 
serve as hostess in her turn, or to provide 
a substitute, shall pay a fine of fifty cents.” 

Seeing what I was reading, Agatha said 
that she knew of one fifty cents that had 
been collected since the club started. 
“With several years of poor crops, and 
poor prices, money is the hardest thing 
to get.” 

“ Financing the Club Work 

“How do you manage to finance your 
work with such small dues?’’ I asked. 

“Each summer we give a big farm din- 
ner, advertising it among the resorters. 
We've netted as high as a hundred and 
fifty dollars on it. We have other ways, 
too.” 

The various programs cataloged in the 
yearbook showed much thought and care- 
ful planning. 

‘“‘We have four departments,” explained 
Agatha, “Home, Community Welfare, 
Citizenship, and Culture. Each depart- 
ment has three programs a year. Some- 
times the members give the talks; some- 
times we have outsiders. We always allow 
plenty of time for discussion. 

“Our Home department concerns itself 
with food, clothing, budgets, textiles, etc. 
The Community Welfare department 
takes in the schools, community health, 
and community service of various kinds. 
Our citizenship talks cover phases of 
local, state and national government. For 
the cultural side we have programs of 
American music, art and literature. 

“Of course we can’t have the brilliant 
programs that you have in city clubs, or do 
the wonderful things that you do, but I’m 
sure that our little club means more to 
us than any of yours do to you.” 

“Vastly more, my dear,” I told Agatha. 
“Of all the women’s clubs I’ve visited, and 
the number is large, I can’t name one that 
is doing a bigger or finer piece of work 
than your Country Women’s Club.” 
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Guaranteed! 


Years of careful develop- 
ment, and literally hun- 
dreds of tests, have now 
resulted in a superior sole 
material that Goodyear 
guarantees in these un- 
limited terms: 


Goodyear Wingfoot Soles 

Gre guaranteed to outwear 

any other soles. A new pair 
free if yours do not. 


At your shoe repair shop 
or on new shoes. 


GOODS YEAR 


WINGFOOT 
SOLES 














Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
pore vegetable, 
armless, and meets 
all State and Na- 
tional food laws. 
Used for 50 years by all large cream- 
eries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. Abso- 
lutely tasteless. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 

for free sample bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


BURNS AND SCALDS 


soothed and gently healed 
if bandaged with 


\ 








entholalum 








Write for free sample 
Y., Wichita,Kans. 
Advertisements in Successful Farm every 
month are safe propositions. We refuse to 


publish ads for questionable dealers. 
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A MESSAGE FOR MOTHERS 
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Put your woodbox on casters and save 
much work and cleaning 


DUMPLINGS 


Many housewives feel that dumplings 
are such a risky sort of a dish to serve 
that they side-step them or omit them en- 
tirely from their bill of fare. Upon reading 
, new recipe for delicious, light, fluffy 
jumplings, one’s spirits are likely to soar to 
such an extent that the die is cast—what- 
ever that really means. The result is 
sometimes not only a dismal failure but 
heart-rendering”’ as well. 

Careful attention to a few details will 
eliminate practically all chances for 
failure, but of course as with other things, 
practice makes perfect. A plain biscuit 
dough may be made or a richer one, using 
more fat. and an egg. Allow ten to twenty 
minutes to cook, de nding upon the size 
they are made. Time them so that they 
are being served in less than five minutes 
after they finish cooking. It would be 
better for the folksto have to wait two or 
three minutes on them than forthedump- 
lings to wait on the eaters. 

There should be sufficient liquid to 
provide plenty of steam and to have 
enough liquid remaining for gravy. The 
stock or stew should be boiiing rapidly 
before dropping in, and kept boiling. If 
possible leave a few pieces of meat, vege- 
tables (or bone) in the liquid, upon which 
to drop the dumplings; they will be more 

easily kept fromsogginess. Keep pot tightly 
covered (if not taght, lay a clean folded 
tea-towel over the pot before putting the 
lid on) and boil hard the full amount of 
time without uncovering. 

The dumplings may be made stiff 
enough to roll out and cut; these are often 
steamed in the steamer for twelve to fif- 
teen minutes instead of being dropped in 
the stew. A recipe for the ordinary ‘“drop- 
irom-the-spoon”’ dumplings is as follows: 

1 cupful of flour 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

1 teaspoonful of drip- ing powder 

pings ¥6 teaspoonful of salt 

About }4 cupful of milk or water 
A little richer dough is: 
1 cupful of flour 1 teaspoonful of baking 


4 teaspoonful of salt powder 
1 tablespoonful of drip- 1 egg 
pings 34 cupful milk or water 


One of our favorite dishes is a cross 
between a meat pie and a‘‘be-dumplinged” 
Stew. Put the boiling stew, all seasoned, 
into a deep baking pan and while still 
boiling, pour over it the above dumpling 
batter, using, however, a cupful or more 
of liquid to mix it up. Make it the con- 
sistency of pancake batter. Cover imme- 
diately and put into a piping hot oven for 
ten minutes. Uncover and brown. 

_I prefer buttermilk or sour milk in any 
Of these recipes, adding one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda to each eupful of the sour milk. 
If one wants dumplings fit even to set 
before the husband’s most critical relatives 
Use sweet cream or sour cream (and soda) 





omitting other shortening.—Mrs. R. MeW. 








Laying the Real 


Foundation 


TH, as you know, is the 
foundation of activity 
—mental and sical. Because 
it is the foundation it must be 
laid first—in childhood. And 
health is built upon food—food 
which contains thoroughly nu- 
tritive elements. 


NTELLIGENT parents who 

serve their children Karo are 
laying a real foundation of stur- 
dy health because Karo contains 
a large percentage of that most 
important food element—Dex- 
trose. The warmth of your blood, 
the energy in muscles, is sup- 
plied by teak 


HIS is why growing children 
grow ly and robust—and 


thrive on Karo. Serve Karo often on sliced bread. There are 
three kinds of Karo—Blue, Red and Orange Labels—the nu- 
tritive value and digestibility of all three are practically equal. 
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Get This 


Beautiful Aluminum 
Syrup Pitcher—Worth 
fi.00, for 40c and § Karo 
bels. 

Buy 5 cans of Karo from 
your r, send labele 
to address below with 40c 
and you will receive the 
Syrup Pitcher by parcel 
post. 


Advertising Dept. 
CORN PRODUCTS 


REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 









"Delicious in Flavor Rach 
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Will ProveteYou 
that YouCanMake 





0S, you can make 
$100 a week. You 
can do as well as H. T. Pearl, of 
Okla., who made $750 in one 
month. You can begin like R. L. 
Marshall, of N. J., who made $80 
in 5 hours. You don’t have to 
invest any money, nor take a 
course, nor do any studying. You 
can start right in next week to 
enjoy a really big income. Do you 
want it? Then read this ad care- 
fully and answer it at once. 


'700 Men And Women Wanted 


We are ready to appoint 700 Representatives 
in all parts of the country. You can be one 
of them, and by simply doing what we sug- 
est, you can make from $50 to $100 a week. 
a first day will bring you big money. 
Leonard Lemay, of Mich., made $15 his first 
afternoon; W. P. Stone, of Me., cleared $24 
in 4% hours; Edgar Morris, of Ohio, made 
$210 his first 2 weeks. 
We are the originators and manufacturers of 
“ZANOL” Products—the nationally adver- 
tised line of Pure Food Products, Toilet Prep- 
arations, Soaps and Household -Necessities— 
over 350 different kinds. We sell direct from 
factory to consumer. We have thousands of 
customers in every section of the U. 8S. Last 
year four million dollars worth of “ZANOL” 
Products were bought. But instead of our 
customers sending their orders direct to us 
= appoint Representatives to take these 
orders. 


Big Profits For Easy Work 


We will assign you an exclusive territory and 
let you handle our business there. You will 
simply introduce our products and let people 
know you have become the “ZANOL” Repre- 
sentative. The rest is easy. 

If you want your share of these big profits, 
write now. We furnish our people complete 
equipment for doing business, PREE. We 
tell you what to do. We help you get started 
quick and make big profits at once. You 
will have the same proposition that has meant 
thousands of dollars to E. 8. Shelly, of Penn.; 
Mrs. Nona Kern, of Miss.; Edgar Banville, 
of Mass., and dozens of others, 











and I will show you 
how you can make 
$100 a week—and 
even in your spare 
time from $8 to $10 a 
day. I will show you 
how you can have a 
permanent, profitable, 


SS A. F. Co. Send No Money 
NN mth “4 Send me your name 





FREE 


We offer to provide a dignified business that 


will bring you a bigger 
income than you ever 
thought possible, 
Don’t wait until some- 
one else gets in ahead 


car without any ex- 
genee to you whatever. 

ail the coupon for 
details of this liberal 
plan that will give you 


this automobile free of you. Don’t delay 
and from $10 to $30 until it is too late, 
@ day in cash. Write now. 


Mail This NOW 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
Dept. 1433 Cincinnat!, Ohio. 








Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
details of your new plan by means of which 
I can make from $50 to $100 a week, 





Address 
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FETUSES E SETTLE TTT 


|burning. For variety, add to one kettle 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM 








A few of those choice winter water- 
melons can be kept until New Year’s or 
later if you seal the stem and blossom 
ends with melted wax and paint the 
melon with shellac. : 

Do not limit your day of Thanksgiv- 
ing to the one written with a capital 
letter. 

A few drops of ammonia kneaded into 
a small amount of bread dough will re- 
move soot marks and grease spots irom 
wall paper. 

There are several ways of getting a 
chicken dinner. One is to can it now 
and use the canned chicken when spring 
fries are no longer springers. 

Why are we inclined to be so rude to 
those we love best and polite and con- 
siderate to total strangers? Be kind to 
those who share the same roof with us. 

Pour in several tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil over that jar of olives. The film of 
oil keeps the olives firm and also im- 
proves the taste. 

Did you ask Johnnie’s new teacher to 
visit in your home? Don't wait until 
school is over to make the acquaintance 
of one who is with your child even more 
than you are. 

Push your crochet needle thru the 
emery bag and rejoice at its smooth 
surface. 

Are you doing your Christmas sho 
ping early? Don’t forget to include su 
scriptions to that priceless farm paper | 
and receive a gift yourself for doing so. | 

To remove the summer’s accumula- 
tion of stain and discoloration in =| 
glass vases, let slices of lemon and rinds | 
stand in the vase of water. They = 





do the work painlessly. 

Interest that ten-year-old boy or girl 
in testing dad’s seed corn. A small re- 
ward or even just working with them 
will arouse their interest and enlist their 
aid—Mrs. M. O. B. 


fie 








ABOUT CITRONS 

I have found citrons very useful when 
living on the homestead in Nebraska 
where fruit was limited to the native sand 
cherry before our berries matured. They 
will grow on new breaking and yield 
heavily. They can be prepared for use in 
a variety of ways. 

They are very hard and a small meat 
cleaver will be just the thing to cho 
them inte quarters or eighths before peel- 
ing them. The seeds are imbedded in the 
flesh in such a way that a deal of 
the pulp goes into the refuse but pigs and 
Shickens will eat all of it and it has a high 
feed value for them. For ordinary pre- 
serves the pieces may be cut as one fan- 
cies, either in large segments or in smaller 
bits. I cook the citron first without sugar 
about half an hour and then sweeten 
heavily and cook slowly for some time, 
until the pieces begin to look bright and 
clear. 

The richness of the preserves depends 
on the quantity of sugar used and while 
we like the heavy sirup occasionally, for 
frequent use on the table I think it better 
to make only a light sirup. I never try to 
cook a large quantity at a time but use 
medium sized kettles, using the back of 
the range from day to day when using the 
fire for other things. ith gas or oil 
greatest care must be taken to prevent 





of citron a spoonful of good vinegar, and 
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Wear 


the 
Old 
Reliable 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


For real protection 
against cold 
Made of strong knit cloth to stand the 
yr wear, with knit-in wool ning, 
an 


cut to fit the body snugly without bind- 
i or tear; wears like 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ing. It won't rip, ravel 

iron and can be washed as often as desired 

without losing shape or warmth. Three 

styles—coat with or without collar, and vest. 
Ask your dealer for tt 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 





4 Worcester, M usetts J 


















































What are your Sewaée 
Disposal Problems7 


Let our specialists su: just the ideal sanitary ser- 
vice sulted for your suburban home, camp or school 
Protect health and increase property Values with 
these quality equipments. 


wip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U.5. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands 
in use. No failures. Fully guaract 
Easily installed. 






ip folders and 
free plan sheets. Give us the brief 
details of your problems and we 
will do the rest. No obligation 
on your part. 


















aterm nee 
Sh bee ke: 
. Dep. A-231 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
A washes and cine waa. ones 

cleans walls, ecru 7 
less than brooms. Over haif profit. write 
Harpes Brush Works, 213 Fairfield, 
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tle cinnamon and nutmeg. For really 
fine results use canned pineapple with the 


a lit 


One can will 


citron, cooking together. 
making * 


favor four or six quarts, ‘syn- 
thetic pineapple preserves, and very 
they are, too. Or you may put the 


nict 
peeled citron thru the chopper, adding a 


ean of pineapple to a gallon of pulp and 
sugaring heavily; cook down into delicious 
jam or conserve. 

To make the candied citron for fruit 

cake the pieces should be as large as can 
he conveniently led, and the cooking 
in sir ap contionsll until the citron becomes 
dark. Commer¢ial citron is doubtless 
prepare .d with corn sirup instead ofsugar 
but in small quantities have never been 


to buy it at less than sugar oo 
dark 


ible 
\fter the citron becomes clear anc 
should be removed 


in color the pieces 

from the sirup and let stand to drain. 
When somewhat dry the pieces may be 
rolled in powdered sugar and spread to 
finish on wire mesh drying trays. But I 


have sometimes merely rolled it in corn- | 


starch and spread on muslin to dry. 


For citron to use in mincemeat I some- | 


times put it thru the chopper and cook 

vith sugar, not cooking too long, then 
sealing in jars until needed. This is very 
nice for mincemeat when apples are far 
ywwav and hard to get. By using this same 
chopped citron as the body, and adding 
the juice of three oranges and the ground 
peel of one or two to a gallon, a wonder- 
fully good orange marmalade will result 
when it is cooked down slowly and care- 
fully, and packed into glasses. 

The other name of citron is “pie 
melon.” For pie filling the citron should 
be put thru the chopper or cut very fine 
with a knife, and cooked and sweetened 
before ‘making the pastry. Nutmeg, lemon 
peel, orange flavor or a dash of cider 
vinegar will make something nice out of a 
rather flavorless beginning. And pie is 
ilways popular with the outdoor family, 
especia illy when the meat supply is run- 
ning low.—Mrs. M. B. Davis. 


THAT LITTLE TOUCH 

Last spring we had a young man friend 

of the boys’ as an overnight guest, so I had 

few extras for breakfast. We had ham 

sunshine’ eggs—cooked slowly in 

the ham fat but not turned and a bit of 

ellow showing on top—oatmeal 

and maple sirup, and Virginia 
ples 

apples are baked thus: W ash, 

core and hi lve, but do not. peel, six a ples 

d set the pieces flat side down in a large 

shallo vy pan. Put in a spoonful of butter, 

one-half cupful of sugar and one cupful of 

Cover tightly to keep in 

im. Try to have the water all 

f rated when the apples are tender 

then remove carefully to a small platter 





baked 


\These 


Wate ) leas 


ind place a red cinnamon drop in the core | 
By the time the apples are | 


t each half. 
cool enough to eat, the candy has melted 
color has gradually gone thru 


ind the 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


AViko Aluminum roaster is, 
above all, uncommonly good 
at roasting. Its even-heating 
metal plays a real part in the 
success of the expert cook 
who prides herself on roasts 
“done to a turn.” 


It is a well-designed roaster, 
too. The shape, the depth, are 
carefully calculated. The 
vented cover fits snugly —not 
only at first, but all the time, 
for this roaster is so sturdily 
made of thick, dense, strong 
aluminum that it holds its 
shape through long and 
strenuous use. 


Cleaning up afterward— 
that’s where the Viko roaster 
, shines! The smooth, hard, 
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Let Viko roast it to a turn! 


polished surface is bright and 
clean again in a twinkling, 
ready for next time. 

There’s a Viko roaster in a 
size—and at a price—to suit 
you precisely. The large size 
at $3.20, the medium at 
$2.50, the small at $2.25 (a 
little more in extreme west- 
ern and southwestern states 
and in Canada)—these are 
true values. 


You will find Viko Alumi- 
num in the stores—not only 
roasters but fine kitchen uten- 
sils for every purpose. And, 
always, you will find that 
this good ware is genuinely 
moderate in cost. 


Dealers— Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everythin 


g in Aluminum 

























Biv ing it a beautiful rosy appear- 
e, besides the tasty cinnamon flavor. | 
Mrs. I. M. J. 


JACK 
By fitting new canvas duck coverings! 


on the men’s leather jackets, I added two 
seasons wear to their most popular gar- 


ments Buy good duck, or drill as it ay 
Se called; rip off old covering and if 
too lar gone for a pattern, fit one of pa er. 


Cr loub le-stitch it up, and baste in place 
vhue trying iton. Take to a harness man 
to stitch _ outside edges. The worn knit 


neckband and wristlets can be replaced 


with some knit by hand, or the tops of 
wood gloves will do for wristlets. Cost is 
about a dollar, altogether, against several 
lor a 


new one. ag no sleeves makes 
the job simple.—L. M. 
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An instructive, illustrated and descrip- 
tive booklet, invaluable in the care and 


monkeys, goldfish, eto. Send 10c for 
copy. Singing Canaries $5.00. America’s 
famous “House of Pets”, BARTEL’S 
Dept. **B” 45 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


SANTA = er 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, WN. Y¥. 


VaudevilleActs 
Paley =z; How to Stage a Play 
and Opening y ah ay Cataloe Goode 


» Darky P 
SON & CO. 625 So. Wabssh, Dept. tae % 143 CHICAGO 











T. $. 





U. S. 
910 BRUNSWICK BUILDING, 


Consists oflargemetal 
trimmed Case, Paint 
Set, Drawing Book 
Wax Crayons, Nail 
frassle, Ring g Puzzle 

net nvelopes 
Writing Tablet. Pencil 
Pencil & clip, Pe nholder 
6 Pen, C amois Pen- 









for ecting only} 17 bottles F Forteme at l5e. 
ENT with each bottle. Write Coden fot Per- 
a mea. eaeneD. No Mone Trust 


Pictures. All 

FREEPR 
and 

ou. Special Prize All 

DAY MFG. CO. ‘DEPT. 219 








Learn to Play at 
This Pty Seoy & Way! 
A*remar' time, home-st: 


now makes lea: to your gi 4- +d 
ment enay 20 ABC. Nokes ious work—no teacher. 
tg i AY = ig Your 

f bet 
Own Home” ration Lesson Today. 
NEW YORK 


cS 
HOOL OF MU: 
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Smart Hats for Fall and Winter 
Be Sure Your Hat is a Pleasant Frame for Your Face 


By MARY E. ROBINSON 





AVE you bought your fall hat yet? It is such an im- 
H portant part of the costume that we must choose it with 

great care. This season it must harmonize in color with 
the entire costume, for again we have the ‘““Ensemble”’ idea. 

The small hat will continue most popular for sports as well 
as for dress wear. With the vogue for bobbed hair the small hat 
is more suitable as well as attractive. Strictly tailored costumes 
call for hats of simplicity and 
smartness. The smaller shape, 
with its plain crown and severe 
trimmings is characteristic of the 
early mode for the street hat. 
With the fur collar of winter, how- 
ever, the softer styles are most 
becoming. 

The important development in 
shapes is every version of the 
toque and turban. Rolled and 
upturned brims are almost equally 
sey me particularly the Na- 
poleonic tricorne and the brim 
with rolled-up front that is larger 
at the side-back and back. 

The small poke has its place for 
the younger girls while the larger 
poke with the wide side is good for 
the dress hat. In all of them the 
brim lifts, turns up, narrows or dis- 
appears entirely at the back. This 
brim shows a little semi-plait laid 
directly in the center at the back. 

Crowns in general are round, 
but the high soft crown made on a 
flexible frame appears on birettas, 
cloche shapes and all manner of 
turbans. Ridged crowns are very 
popular especially when used on 
off-the-face effects with slashed 
or draped brims. These brims in 
many instances have an entire 
section cut out at the side and 
front and are turned sharply up 
at the back. 

Soft crowns in tam effects com- 
bined with wide drooping brims have been worn during the late 
summer months and will be continued in the really dress-up 
hats for fall, for the woman who “has hair.” 








ELOURS in soft shades such as cameo pink, sand, light 

browns, gray and green are replacing the felts of several 
seasons. Felts, however, continue very good with trimmings 
of velvet and ribbons. 

In fabric hats novel handling 
of staple materials such as 








For early wear there are a goodly number of novel hand-made 
hats of ribbon in all widths, used singly or in combination with 
other fabrics. This tends to emphasize the fact that the ribbon 
vogue will increase as the season advances. The ribbon hats are 
often effectively trimmed with rhinestone ornaments. 

As to colors, all of the purple shades ranging from orchid and 
lavender to amethyst, pansy and fuchsia are strongest for early 

fall. Be careful, however, that it 
is your color. One must have a 
very clear skin which has a real 
pinkness to find it truly becoming. 

The vogue for black and white 
is second only to purple for early 
fall, and is particularly charming 
when combined in hat and scarf. 


URTEEN charming new col- 
ors are included in the millinery 
up adopted for the Fall Season 
Color Card of the Textile Associa- 
tion of America. These colors are: 
Cameo pink; alpina and pepper- 
mint green; dresden, della robbia, 
navy, and chinese blue; moon 
beam (silver gray); nougat (tan 
slightly deeper than sand); arab- 
esque (sunset orange); copper 
luster; castilian red; china rose 
(pinkish red); wild aster (soft 
purple). These colors will be 
supplemented by the many other 
colors but will be the unusual 
ones for fall. 

There are the lovely tobacco 
browns which are becoming to # 
many women and which are ideal 
for basic millinery material of autumn and winter. The shades 
which range from rosew to henna clear up the skin and 

ive a real pinkness to the skin of women who are beginning 
ade. They are becoming also to the woman who is tanned of 
has freckles. 

Hats to match the ensemble are most effective when the colot 
is chosen with care. The.-material of the hat should vary from 
that of the costume or it should be a little lighter or a little 
darker in shade. 

There is an endless variety of trimmings for the felt hats 
One of the most interesting is the long discarded ostrich. It 
appears this fall in any number of ways. There are glycerin 
ornaments, “paint-brush”’ novelties, quills, and petal and flowet 
motifs are made of the ostrich flues. Ostrich is also seen in the 
old form of plumes. 

Ostrich is rivaled only by hand work and ornaments. Metal 
lic trimming is used in the form 
of stitching, and gold and silver 
kid pipings, bindings and 





Lyons and panne velvet, faille 
and ottoman silk and hatters’ 
plush is the newest thing. 
Uncut velvet is also used in 


1. The silk and velvet combination. 
2. A sport model in new woven fabric in bright 


braidings. Tiny silk cording 


are used on velvet along with 
silk floss and ribbon flower. 


many of the smartest models. colors. Padded silk flowers are pa™ 
Velvets are used in combina- 3. Turban of velvet. Trimmings of silver cord- ticularly effective for crep 
tion with brocades, belting, ing and steel buttons. hats. ardes of ribbon at 
ribbon, felt and moire silk. 4. The large hat which is characterized by beau- memes | attractive for the 
In fact, velvet will have an tiful hand work. tailored hat. 

unusual season in both cos- 5. A smart velours hat for the older woman. Ornaments, especially lont 
tumes and hats. In hats, 6. Velours for the woman of thirty. pins and large medallion 


however, it is always used in 
combination with some other 
material. 





?. Felt or velours, for the bobbed-haired miss. 


effects, are attractive. 
then for the felts there 2 
trimmings 


(Cont. on p. 18 
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A Help to Mother | 
} ) Washing dishes is hard work. If your kitchen sink is 
7 Id, antique in design and too low, the work is so much ! 
g ag A ° ; » | You should have the ; 
) : Free Catalogue, | 
A “standard” kitchen sink, “yardstick-high”, pro- “Standard” Plumb- | 
vides comfort and prevents back-strain. It is one of ing Fixtures for the 
mans the greatest possible conveniences for the farm home. 9 . shows « 
ibbon Handsome in appearance, easy to keep clean and a Oey cx “ 
ts are ° itch k is an aid to correct, 
ad great aid to kitchen work. | economical choice. 
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Heats 7 Rooms 


at about the 


Cost of One! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace, we find 
it takes little more coal to heat the 
whole seven room house than it did 
to heat one room with a stove using 
chestnut coal.” J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 
St., Somerville, N. J. 


More Heat with Half the Coal 
“T had a hot air furnace in our house 
before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With 
the Bulldog it only takes Aalfas much 
coal and we had weather below zero, 
and the house was nice and warm in 
the morning when we got up. We 
never have the draft on more thana 
half hour at a time, and it has the 
place red hot.” Jess T. Conrad, Sha- 


mokin, Pa. 
Best Furnace He Ever Saw 

Just a few words regard ur Bulldog Univer- 
sal Furnace. It is the hod furnace I have ever 
seer und | to say ‘I! ce it would be putting it 

lly. Our houseis as warm as summer and 
thef irmace was that quic nstalled. Linstalled 
itand set t fire in 157 minutes and saved 
$25 installment bill in that time.—John 
Hardman, Foxboro, Wis 






BULLDOG 
\PIPELESS FURNACE j 
4 — | 
Comes Completely Erected! 
You Install It Yourself? 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely erected, fits 
any height of basement, goes through any 
door, and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
price! Factory connections in both East and 
West. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 

consider buying any furnace until you find 
pon about the Bulldog. Write at once for 
our special offer and our free catalog to- 
gether with the wonderful record of Bulldo 
success. Get ready for winter NOW! Ma 
this coupon TODAY! 


sueueuae Babson Bros. eaeeeeee. 


19th & California Ave., Dept. 25-17 Chicago 

Without obligating me in any way please send me 
our free catalog and special offer on the Bulldog 
ipeless Furnace. 
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of felt cut in squares, appliqued on. One 





| fall fashions and its effectiveness may be 
| demonstrated by the woman herself if 





plan ahead very carefully. Buy the hat 
and costume which will harmonize in 
|ecolor and material. The best dressed 
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FRIENDSHIP 
Friendship, my dear, is like the weather, 
Sometimes for days and days together 
There's not a cloud—the sun will shine, 
For I'm your friend and you are mine. 
So let’s cheer up, forget and smile, 
all the while; 








It can’t be sunny 
Look up and laugh thru tears and rain, 


| 
9 Forgive me and be friends again, 
— 


SMART HATS FOR FALL 
Continued from page 130 


















corner of the square is often a deeper shade 
of the same color. 

Beautiful hand-work is probably the 
greatest single characteristic of the 


she is clever. The selection of lines which 
are suited to her individual type is quite 
necessary. And the hat must be of good 
material. Remember that the crown is 
the keynote of the becoming hat. It must 
be in proportion to you, to your face and 
the contour of your figure. 

Before selecting the het be sure to look 
over last year’s wardrobe. There will 
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CHESEBROUGH MPG. CO., CONS'’D. 


37 State St. New York 


Vaseline 
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probably be a hat as well as dresses which 
may be worn for second best this year. 
The best way to shop economically is to 


woman often has only one outfit. If it, 
however, is complete from hat to shoes, 
she may go any place knowing she is per- 


fectly dressed 
~ 
¥ oS. 
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ALOUSE keep ers 
A KALE PARTY FOR ALLowaEn 


One of the oldest Hallowe’en customs 
is the pulling of kale or cabbage and 
nothing could be more unique or easier 
to plan than a cabbage party. 

Come do your part in a “mystic 
rite, 

We’re planning to hold on Hal- 
lowe’en night. 

This little verse, written in black ink 
on a white card, the corner of which is 
decorated with a black cat in the mid- 
dle of a cabbage patch, makes an invi- 
tation so suggestive of Hallowe’en fun 
it would be hard for anyone to decline. 

Decorate the house with heads of cab- 
bage if plenty can be obtained; if not, 
then string cabbage leaves on light wire 
or heavy cords and use as festoons about 
the rooms. Very effective bouquets may 
be made from cabbage heads if the outer 
leaves are removed and the inner ones 
loosened and the edges curled back. 

As the guests arrive have them greeted 
in the dimly lighted hall by a ghostly 
figure with a cabbage for a head who 
shakes hands with them, allowing them 
to grasp a clammy cabbage leaf wrapped 
around a piece of ice. Dim, ghostly, col- 
ored lights scattered about the rooms 
bring into prominence the “Blue Beard” 
heads made of cabbage on which have 
been pasted black paper eyes, nose, 
ran and false hair, which are sus- 
pended from the ceiling by threads which 
are invisible in the dim light. 

Several good ghost stories told by 
people who have been asked beforehand 
and are prepared, start the evening fun 
in just the right way. Fortune’ telling 
stunts are always expected as a matter 
of course and a good one is the follow- 
ing: Have two large heads of cabbage 
on one of which are pasted the initials 
of all the young ladies present and on 
the other the initials of all the young 
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refinished 
smashed do ree 


$2 and it’s you Trial 


pe} send our pame and address and we will mail you our 
te FREE © oG prepaid fully describ’ and shx 
= pa ft. C each beautiful machine in full colors Tells 


every detail =< our direct -to- oon 6 ra * payment pian. Write now for 
treme: wing. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now, 


iter E Exchange 
International Typewr change 


We Now Have Openings 
for Additional Sal le 


Business prospects are bright. 
Make Hence, this old, established con- 















cern needs more salespeople to 
sell its line of Toilet Articles, 
Spices, Extracts, and Home 
Remedies, High quality of our 
products insures repeat orders. 
Build a fine business for your- 
self. Make from $50 to $100 pro- 
fit weekly. Many salespeople have 
been with us over 15 years. Your 
connection with this Company 
will be pleasant and profitable 
Write to 


6. E. PRESTON, Saleem er, 
1207 Elmburst Drive, Cedar Rapiis, lows 
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DOUBLEWEAR SHOE COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Firm Selling 
Direct to Wearer 
49 BE. Leake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
HAVE A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN WITH 
PEOPLE WORKING FOR YOU. Large pro- 


fits selling washing compound. Exclusive territory. 
Particulars free. Package twenty cents. Write today to 


Bay State Specialty Co.,P. 0. Box 681D, Lawrence, Mass. Mass. 
PURE VANILLA EXTRACT—Fu, pint, bettie, oaiy $48 


no money. Pay postman. Order direct and save $2. 08. , ab- 


solutely pure |»o imitation, no gompowu 
WALLACE FLAVOR HOUSE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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men. Blindfold one couple at a time 
hand each one of them a hat pin and 
leading the young lady before the cab- 
bage head with the young men’s names 
on it and the young man before the 
other one ask each to stab a name on 
the cabbage. The ones whose names 
they stab are supposed to make some 
good wish for them for the coming year 
and act as a sort of “good fairy” for 
them. 

~ Place a row of saucer-shaped cabbage 
leaves on a table. In one put some 
four, in another a little water, in an- 
other a little turpentine, in another a 
hort lead pencil and anything else sug- 
e of some occupation. Blindfold 


gesti\ 

the guests one at a time and let them 
place their fingers in one of the leaves. 
The one who touches the water will 


travel long distances, a touch of the tur- 
nentine denotes a life spent either as a 
doctor or nurse as the case may be, flour 
denotes either a grocer or housewife, the 
lead pencil denotes a writer and so on. 

An amusing stunt that will bring lots 
of laughs is the following: Distribute 
papers, on all but six of which are num- 
bers. Blindfold one of the six, bring 
him back into the room with the rest of 
the guests and place him in the center 
of the circle. Hand him two table- 
spoons and tell him he must go up to 
someone in the circle and by feeling 
over the face and head with the bowls 
of the spoons must identify the player. 
He may not feel on the shoulder or 
around the neck, only on the face and 
head. The fun for the guests comes 
when on reaching out to touch some- 
one’s face the spoons light on a head of 
cabbage held by someone in the circle, 
which has been especially prepared to 
feel as much like a person’s head as pos- 
sible 

Take a smooth round cabbage head 
for this purpose, make a nose of muslin 
stuffed hard with cotton, hollow out 
places just deep enough to feel like eyes 
add ears and hair, and the blindfold 
player, feeling of it only with the spoons, 
will not be able to detect the difference. 
After he has guessed who he thinks it is 
the blindfold is removed and he joins in 
the fun of seeing the other five fooled 
in the same way.—Loie E. Brandom. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK-O’- 
LANTERN 


Are you anxious to have a clever, enter- 
taining Hallowe’en party on October 31st? 
Then send a two-cént stamp for our part 
plans, “At the Sign of The Jack-o’- 
Lantern.” Address your letter to Enter- 
tainment Service, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY TALK 

Don’t let baby’s little gowns whip in 
the wind too long, then when ironed 
they will retain their “broadcloth” sheen 
ind wear longer as well. The same is 
true of the napkins. 

Shirts and stockings are to be had 
with a silk stripe that do not shrink so 
badly as plain wool does. By ironing 

shrunken ones while quite damp, 
one is able to stretch them to a more 
comfortable size. 

\ row of machine stitching around 
stretched wrists of little shirts will take 
m up just right, 

When friend or relative offers you a 
iggy for baby, it is best to fumigate it 
some way to guard against contagious 
ise. If of wicker it is almost neces- 
ry to use a fumigating torch, but if 
er, a thoro washing with a solution 
ning a disinfectant is much easier, 
safe and cannot do any injury to 

buggy. To use a torch, place in a 

tly closed room with even keyhole 

1 up and leave torch about thirty- 

ours. A small closet is even better. 

neck and sleeve of shirts are cut out 
raw edges bound with tape, they 
as light bands—Mrs. M. 8. 
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SOUND 
HEALTH 


Demands pure, nutritious foods. 









































To have pure and easily digested 
bakings you should use Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder. 


It is made only of the purest of 

materials in the world’s most sanitary 
baking powder factories. Every in- 

gredient used officially approved by 

U. S. Food Authorities. 


Calumet Bakings possess highest 
of food value and enable you to supply 
your table with variety essential to 
properly balanced diet. It is so easy 
to bake with Calumet. No failures. 
No worry. No trouble at all. 


Order a can today. Eat your way 
to sound health and enjoy every bite. 


UMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 27%, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


PLAY SAFE! USE THIS SERVICE 
INSURE NOW 


As a regular reader of Successful Farming you and membersor your family can 
have at very low cost, the protection afforded by Successful Farming’s Special 
$7,500.00 Travel and Pedestrian Accident Policy. The yearly cost of this Sub- 
scribers’ and Readers’ Insurance Service is only $1. Fill out the application 
below and mail to us with your remittance of $1. E.T. Meredith, Publisher. 


APPLICATION 


Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa 
M. A. Hunnicutt, Registrars 

I hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Accident Policy issued by the Continental Life Insurance 
Company exclusively to regular readers of Successful Farming. I enclose yearly fee of $1 
and certify that I am past 15 years of age, under 70 roeee of agé, not deaf or blind, nor erip- 
pled to the extent that I cannot travel safely in public places. I certify further that lama 
regular reader of Successful Farming. 


























Name. 





Age 
(Print plainly with pencil. Ink will blot.) 





Post Office a 


(Mail this Application with $1 Money Order, Draft, or Check to 
Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa) 








8. F. 9-25 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 


UNIVERSAL 


RS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CON 























ONCE you have | 
sett realized the | 
pst; superiority and con- 
venience of Resistain | 
Stee] Cutlery—making | 
unnecessary the tedious 
task of scouring and pol- 
ishing, you will be content 
with nootherasitwill not | 
rust, stain or tarnish and 
soap and water only are i | 
necessary to keep it clean 
and bright. \ 


Special Introductory Offer | 


To afford opportunity for 
everyone to realize the 
merits of this important 
discovery in improving 
high grade cutlery, we will 
mail one 25-cent Resis- 
tain Steel Paring Knife 
upon receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps to cover postage 
and handling costs. 


Write Dept. 111 for 

booklet of other 

UNIVERSAL House- 

hold Helps sold by all 
Good Dealers. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britaia, Cona, 








3 Prece Carving Set 
No. 06410 $9.00 
Others $6.00 to $15.00 





Kale and Fork Set 
Ne V75004 $15 0 per seb 
lroroy bundles 


ye 





Ne. 3680 
$1.25 Each 
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$150 





my ama. 
porter asher. Sod any = 





Bee boiler—washes larxe family washing 
in 30 minutes; creates its own power 
—shecting 64 jet t. openy. 
eudsy water constantly th rough » No 
clothes. No work or rv ;— ° 
electricity, 
cate 

only a few dollars con lete. rully 
earanteed. Sells like wildfire. 
FREE OUTFIT (000 

Pull or spare ti Cash profit: i iy, chalk 
necessary. or e time a daily. 
) first two days — Bryce made $646 in one month. Ye 


» the same. No charge for exclusive territory, Write for Free 
ler today MERLE MFG. CO., Dept.40-9 Aurora, 






















High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col ege | and the leading professions. This 
and bate six of! ractical sogrece are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Desi. H-799 6 rexel Av. & 55th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


You can_complete 























Take Orders ¢ for Coffee, Sugar, 
ur, meats, cannec 

goods, staple groceries, ph. 0 radio sets, tires, 
suto and tractor oie No capital or bond required. 
We deliver and collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 


Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago 








CAN THE SURPLUS POULTRY 

Late this fall progressive poultry own- 
ers will complete the culling of their 
poultry flock. All the non-layers will be 
|sold or killed. The average housewife 


| now is past her busiest season, so why 





———- 
done. 

















; ones, 


not can the poultry? It does not bring 
a high price on the market, and if you 
have a few good cans of fried chicken, 
as well as a few of broiled chicken and 
a few of chicken broth, on hand for next 
summer, you will appreciate your own 
forethought when company comes un- 
expectedly on a busy day. The fried 
chicken delicious for picnics and 
school lunches, while the boiled chicken 
may be prepared for pressed chicken, 
etc. You perhaps have a few late cock- 
erals left, as well as a few pullets of a 
poor type that will not be worth keep- 
ing over winter. 

Remember when canning meat that it 
is more difficult than the canning of 
either fruit or vegetables, so follow in- 
structions carefully. Be sure to allow 
the full period of time for sterilization, 
but overtime is not advisable. Old rub- 
bers may be used until 30 minutes be- 
fore the clase of the period of steriliza- 
tion. Then change for new ones, work- 
ing rapidly, and allowing for the time 
lost in the change. 

For the fried chicken, prepare just as 
you would if preparing for a meal. 
Season it just the same, but do not coat 
with flour, as the flour prevents thoro 
Fry until three-fourths 
Pack closely, and pour enough of 
the fat used in frying, over the chicken 
to make the jar at least one-fourth full. 
Place valbesd and eaps in place, and 
screw the caps as far as you can with the 
thumb and second finger. Boil in water 
bath homemade canner for 90 minutes. 
This is for quart jars. If half-gallon 
jars are used, add 15 minutes. Remove 
from the water bath, and screw tight. 
Turn upside down, where a draft will 
not strike the jars, and leave until cold. 
They are then ready for the cellar. 

For boiled chicken, prepare in the 
usual way. Then boil in kettle until the 
meat is tender. The bones may then be 
removed or not, as desired, though I 
would advise removing at le: ast the larger 
Pack closely in sterilized glass 
jars. Then fill the jars with the broth 
that has been concentrated one-half by 
boiling down. To cach quart jar add 
a level teaspoonful of salt. Place rub- 
bers and caps on jars as for fried chicken 
and sterilize in water bath homemade 
canner for 3 hours, allowing half an hour 
more if half-gallon jars are used. If the 
bones are not removed it will be neces- 
sary to sterilize for 4% hours. Remove 
from the water bath and treat as fried 
chicken—N, P 


MY FAITHFUL FIRELESS COOKER 

“Bridget,” my fireless cooker, saved 
me just $10 this week in a most unusual 
Ww ay. 

Dogs killed a sitting hen a few days 
before the chicks were due to arrive. I 
scoured the neighborhood, frantically, 
for a stepmother but without avail. Then 
I thought of my faithful fireless cooker. 

Heating a disk to a _ comfortable 
warmth, I placed the eggs in a flannel 
nest upon it, suspending another heated 
disk by wires from the top. I closed the 
cooker lid all but a crack, reheated the 
disks several times during the inter- 
vening time, and “Bridget” added new 
laurels to her crown by becoming a foster 
mother to thirteen pure blooded white 
rocks. I lost but two eggs in which the 
chicks were dead. 

My fireless cooker is the ~ r= fiom 
of our family, ; Not only does it do 
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Six y wm) trial and easy 
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Free Saxophone Book 


Shows all Buescher models an: 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co, 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
747 Buescher Biock, Elkhart, Indiana 


NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% 








Air, 





A new oil lamp that gives an amazi 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better t than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by th 
U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordi- 
nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., 


a 






Chicago, IIl., is offering tosend alamp on 10 day's 
FREE tmnal, or even to give one FREE to th: t 
user in each locality who will help him intro- 
duce it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 4 


ask him to explain how you can get the agency 
and without experience or money make $250 t 
$500 per month. 
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magazine that 3 million people read Yo ~ 
can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs br 
atrifie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to 
equal it; time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest 
reading—the cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, 
question box, health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruc- 
tion and entertainment for ali. Send 15¢ (coin or stamps) 
today for this bi; Lamy on triel 13 weeks or $1 for full year 
(52 issues). THFINDER, Washington, D.C. 





AKES your old kerosene lamps sod 
lentenus oft shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-b: steel mantle. 
No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
. satisfied users. Guaranteed 
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sample, 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.95. 
satisfied. 


PATENTS \ 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book 
= How to Obtaina Patent” and “ Record of Inven- 
tion” form No charge forinformation on how to 

Cc tions strictly confidential 
Prompt, careful, cee service. Clarerce A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-D 
Security Bank Buildin (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 
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of my cooking, both while I am at home 
and on trips to town, but it freezes my 
ice cream, keeps bread and cake moist 
and is indispensable as an aid in laundry 
work. 

Dampened clothes when confined in 
it are ready for the flat irons in a fraction 
of the time necessary when they are folded 
away in a basket, with the moisture 
evenly distributed. 

Following is one of Bridget’s most de- 
lectable preparations for Sunday dinner 
which is ready upon our return from 
church. Cube any of the inexpensive 
cuts of raw veal in inch pieces. For each 
pound of veal use a cupful of hot white 
sauce, cooked thicker than for ordinary 
purposes. Season with salt, pepper and 
chopped parsley. Pour sauce over raw 
meat with the seasoning, heat thru and 
place in cooker with the hot disks. 

The slow cooking draws the juices 
from the meat which blend with the 
white sauce, thinning it to a creamy 
consistency when ready to serve. 

It is most delicious served with toast. 
It rivals creamed chicken. Rice cooked 
in another vessel at the same time takes 
the place of mashed potatoes on our 
return from church. 

“Bridget” is a past master at preparing 
meats. Can’t we have an experience ex- 
change on fireless cookers? They are 
such blessings in homes without servants. 

Rebecca Egan, Maryland. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

How do you make use of your fireless 
cooker? How often do you use it? 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words on this subject, received in this 
office by November 1, 1925, a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, $3, 
and for the third, $2. Five other prizes 
of $1 each will be awarded. As many of 
the prize-winning letters will be printed 
in later issues of the magazine as space 
will permit. 

Please tell your own experiences with 
the fireless cooker, just as carefully and 
interestingly aS possible. No letters can 
be returned. Announcement of winners 
will be made in the December issue of 
this magazine. Other contests will be 
announced later. We shall be glad to have 
suggestions as to subjects for future 
letter contests. 

Please address your letter to Home 
Department Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Remember the 400- 
word limit, and the time limit, too. 





SANDWICHES FOR LUNCHES 


Lunch season is now open, and we 
busy housekeepers are cudgeling our 
brains for something new and different 


in the way of lunch dainties. A few sug- 
gestions in regard to simple and eco- 
nomical sandwich fillings may be helpful, 
so here goes. 
Cheese and Jam Sandwich 
Combine grated American cheese with 
wberry or blackberry jam, and spread 
between thin slices of buttered brown 
bread. This mixture is very palatable, 
nd relieves the cheese of its dryness. 
Peanut-Pimento Sandwich 
Chop one eupful of peanuts and one 
or two canned pimentos together, in a 
tood chopper. Mix with a httle mayon- 
naise or boiled salad dressing to make a 
paste, and spread between slices of 
buttered bread. Nearly as good a result 
may be obtained by using peanut but- 
ter instead of peanuts, but children like 
peanuts better, especially if a few 
ole ones are put into the mixture. 
Apple Sauce Sandwich 
Mix half a cupful of chopped walnuts 
th half a cupful of spiced apple sauce. 
ead between biscuits or buns, with a 
ittle butter. 
Cottage Cheese Sandwich 
_ Mix equal parts of cottage cheese and 
t apple butter. Spread between 
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The autumn brings chill winds and frost— 
Let’s guard our throats at little cost. 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops never fail 
To mock at storm, wind, rain and hail! 












































1| Th.| Pig discovers first mud-puddle. ° 
10000 B. C. Good Advice— 
2| Fr.| FuLL Moon First fall 
3|Sa.| Miles Standish died 1656 Local } Protection 78 yeore oft 
4|Su.} First chicken crosses the road —Smith UR grandmothers and 
1000 B.C, Frost \ Brothers grandfathers knew a lot 
5/| M. | First English Bible printed 1536 a more than we sometimes give 
6| Tu.| Jenny Lind born 1821 pe them credit for. 
7| W. | Edgar Allen Poe born 1849 Today, scientific men are learn- 
8| Th.} John Hancock died 1793 ing that the old fear of a sore 
9) 7s.| Lane quanean op meen Meatth _| that all sents of cients Bnd 
. ° or or alimen 
10} Sa. | First baby discovers its toes. S. W.\ hint: Keep | a favorite starting point and 
11|Su.}| Boer war begun 1899 ’ raibbersand | breeding place in the irritated 
12} M. | Columbus Day winds ) smith tissues of the throat and mouth. 
13) Ta. es landed at St. Helena and | The favorite throat-soother of 
: ug - 
14] W. | William Penn born 1644 rains ] pee rm ap omen ed is now the Na- 
15/ Th.] First aerial ascension made y a 
1783 No wonder! They are extreme- 
16] Fr.] Marie Antoinette guillotined ly gentle in action and pleasant 
e708 Soctiverciet “Atiarthe Aret 
effective relief. ter the first 
17) Sa. Gewed peenes invented Guard drop is dissolved in the mouth, 
18/ Su.| Peace treaty ratified by Senate against the 3 on a ae 
1919 Clear } changing sage is clear: coughing moder- 
19] M. | Eruption of Vesuvius 1769 and / weather | ates and stops; the mouth is 
20} Tu. Charlie Chaplin first flings cus- ld + mp cool and refreshed. 
21) W. | Panic of 1907 begun a EE am ee en 
22/ Th. need “qpecem awarded to eee Sam pape + 
oe utely safe, for children an 
23/ Fr.| Irish massacre and rebellion adults. Two kinds: the black 
1641 S. B. Drops and the Smith 
24] Sa, | FimsT QUARTER OF MOON Brothers Menthol Drops in the 
25| Su.| Bridge of Notre Dame fell 1499 asf orange box. 
26/| M. | Noah entered the Ark me for % — 
27] Tu.}| New York Subway opened 1904 warmer smi L " THERS 
28| W. | Statue of Liberty erected 1885 \| Un- } clothes and 
29| Th.| John Keats, poet, born 1796 settled Brothers 
30) Fr. Pas of Tower of London Cough 
Drops 
31| Sa. | Hallowe’en 
FULL MOON 
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COUGH DROPS 
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AGENTS 


$60 to $100 
a Week 


If you want to earn 

money write me 
quickly for sales 
plan. No experi- 
ence or capital 
required. Exclusive] Easy to ope 
territory. Big sea-| and farm lighting of the age. 
son now on. Ad- 
dress me personally 
—say—‘‘send agents 
Free Outfit a 
C. J. Steese, Pres. 


lamps, wall lam 


select one of ma 











wonderful patented light invention. 
lanterns—for every room and outdoor use. 
Gives 20 times light of old wick lamps at half the cost. No 
chimneys to break or clean, no dirty, greasy wicks to trim, no soot or 
smoke, no foul unhealthful odors. || tively § ns oiie 

7 ron oc a soline 
300 Candle Power or kerosene (coal-oll ; jtaght ae bright as 

. llow, ts electricity or gas. ghts with ma 

a ay —— Most SSceaandaal, qpectect improvement pa) advancement In home 


H without risking penny. Write today for big, 
30 Days Tria attractive, descriptive catalog from which to 
handsome designs. Be first in your locality to write and get 
liberal money saving introductory offer. Send your name and address today. 


THE AKRON LAMP CO.. 230 Lamp Bldg. Akron, O. 


Fuss With The Muss of Old 


Kerosene Lamps 
New Bright—White Light For Eve 


throw away your dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and hen” A brightest, 

i be ys On Se i t for your home or farm. Right now, for a limited 7 
making an amazing offer to yA introduce my 

aS 







Table lamps, hanging 


‘ositively safe. 





BEAUTY DOLL 
. Love oll with long 
: LY HAIR, eee 
rosy bisque face, EYES 
N AND CLOBE, pearly 
teeth, her arms, d 
Handsome stylish bonnet, 
and stockings that e off. 
GIVEN wt 2h pkgs. o 
our quick-selling ChewingGum 
@ at 5 cts. a pekge. Write today. 
Bluine Mfg. Co., 188 Mill St, 
Concord Junction, Mass. 








CANDY GUM 


LtoSTORE AND MINTS» 


I will put you fn business as my DirecrT 
JACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 









and everybody 

fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plan 
and FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK. 
MILTON GORDON, 903 Jack St.. eo. 














Try the New 
Cuticura 





shees of buttered rye bread.—N. W. W. 

























A /8 Cost of Glass 
Us 


FLEX-O-GLASS, New wonder mate- 
rial. it, weatherproof, non-break- 
able, du le. Cut with shears. Tack on. 
Protects nst storm. Saves fuel. FREE 
BOOK “How to use.”’ Gives factory to user 
prices. Valuable information on poultry dis- 
eases and remedies, Write at once for free book. 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. Co. 
1451 NW. Cicero Ave., Dept.47 SinSAcd, m2. 
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No. 2529—Attractive Slip-On Dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 33; yards 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2531—Charming Style. The small figures 
next to the dress which show how your dress looks 
when cut from this pattern and seamed, will prove 
to you how easy this design is to make ut in 
sizes 16 years; and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 40-inch material 
with % yard 32-inch contrasting. The dress can 
be made very quickly. 

No. 2530—Jaunty Style for Juniors. The 
smal! views will show how easily this dress is put 
together. The amateur could make this dress in a 
few hours’ time. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 


2279 — 






Successful Farming Pattern Department 


years. Size 8 requires 134 yards 36-inch material 
with 4 yard 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2524—Becorming Afternoon Dress. [t is 
also very easy to make as is shown in small sketches. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards 40-inch 
material. 

No. 2527—Long-waisted Design. Cut in sizes 
16 years, and 36, E3 40 and 42 inches — prc 
Size 36 requires 2% ards 40-inch material. 

No. 2514—Adorable Afternoon Frock. Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 35% yards 40-inch material with 
34 yard 36-inch oommneing. 

No. 2518—Coat With New Lines. Cut in sizes 
16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
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Size 36 requires 374 yards 40-inch material with 
1% yards of fur. 
°o. 2279—Button-Down-the-Front Dress 


for Girls. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards 36-inch material. 

No. 2517—Coat for Wee Tots. Cut in sizes 2. 
3, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 40-inch 
material. : 

No. 2515—Smart Tailored Frock. Cut 2 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
= em Size 36 requites 34% yards 40-inch ma 
terial. 

No. 2533—Frock with Back Flare. Cu! '0 
sizes 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
—~ a Size 36 requires 2% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial. 





How to Order 


correct number and size want 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 
waite yous name and address plainly, give 
. Enclose 12 cents for 
at tern ordered, and address yourletter to Pattern D 
Jes Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


each separate 
‘ul Farming 


more simp 





Our Pattern Book 


glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. Nothing could 

opt. Seccenat ing, le. With this book, you can save money on your own and your 
‘atterns will not be ex- children’s clothes. We suggest that when you send in your pattern order you 

enclose 10 cente extra for a copy. 


contains hundreds of styles, and nine 
picture dressmaking lessons. You i‘ 
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SPECIALISTS FOR THIRTY™ SEVEN YEARS 
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€ Satisfactory service an OW price = this 1s tne 
(' v 
f =) e se o J / 
SS value presented in these smart National coats: 
A 
53 q 
You are accustomed to think of well thing, for Men's, Women‘sand Children’s 
made and stylish coats as expensive. Yet wear, in correct fashions, well made, of 
at the “National,” coats of handsome, honest materials at prices equally low— 
long wearing material, trimmed and lined low prices made possible by 37 years’ ex- 
and cut in the manner that always marks perience in creating style and value. 
the quality garment—are remarkably low For the entire family the National Styie 
in price Book is the best buying guide. ““National”™ 
Consider that the National Style Book shoes for men and women will give you a 
shows all wool coats styled as New York new idea of practical economy—Men’s 
wih and Paris dictate, priced from $9.98 to Suits and Overcoats a remarkable oppor- 
"9 » $65.00. Coats in other materials at still tunity for saving. 
— lower figures. Here low price is matched Three million American families dress 
oa with high quality. well at a lower cost through the National 
rs Here is wonderful variety too—styles Style Book. One copy of this book is 
in regular sizes in great number —also yours free without obligation. 
_ special styles for women about five feet Just write to our New York house if 
h mae In height —and slenderizing styles for EZ you live east of the Mississippi River— 
aie women of full figure ; to our Kansas City house if you live west 
= bust The line of women’s dresses is most at- Your money back always if you are not of ‘ie Missiesippi. Both heer have the 
h ma @ ‘ ‘i satisfied with anything you buy from : 
tractive and complete—prices are $3.98 the “National.” same New York styles—exactly the same 
to $22.98. The Style Book shows every- 3 low prices. 
———— 
nine i T P 
28 NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO 
id be + + 
your 
r you 








278 West 24th Street, New York City 639 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Beautiful 09 
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‘you Can a the > 
| SAXOPHONE! 





THE Saxophone is the easiest wind 
instrument in the world to learn 
The FREE CHART we send you 
roves it. It illustrates and explains 
iow quickly you can learn 

The supply of saxophonists has 
never equalled the demand.. Many 
who learned to piay for thelr own amusement are 
to-day making big money 

Selmer has a complete line of saxophones and other 
musical instruments. Violins, Banjos. Trumpets, Trap 
Drums or any instrument used in Bands or Orches- 
tras. No matter what instrument you are interested in 
an executive of Selmer plays it and knows it 
thoroughly. They are former musicians and conduct a 
FREE INFORMATION BUREAU for all who are 
interested in Musical Instruments, 

A few cents a day pays for any Selmer instrument 
Use the coupon below for FREE information and com- 
plimentary booklet on your favorite instrument. 


Selmer 


orything for the Ba 


117-119 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
d and Orchestra” 





DEPARTMENT 810 
Please send me FREE, full particulars about the 


also chart showing how cas t is to play the Saxophone 


Street or R.P. D 


City State 





The advertisements carried in = 
Farming are guaranteed. Anyone patronizing 
our advertisers is assured of a square deal. 
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THE BURNING OF REDWATER 
RIVER 





Continued from page 111 
the embankment with its burning heat to 
the security of the more distant rise. 

Now he could safely pause to see what 
was happening to the farm. Already the 
shacks and farm buildings were surrounded 
and the lighted waters were pushing out 
over the fertile fields. He watched the 
structures one after another flame up, 
furious smoking torches, to the sky, He 
shifted his eyes from the painful sight to 
the river. So little of the burning oil had 

assed the gap that he knew it would be 
armless before it reached the city. 

When he turned again he was glad to 
see Howard approaching with the truck. 
“Well, we’ve done it,” said Howard 
quietly, as he brought the car to a stop 
beside Andy. ‘It must be all right, but it 
hurts me to see the farm going to destruc- 
tion this way.” 

“Banion City’s saved, so of course it’s 
all right,’”’ returned Andy. “It has to be. 
All the men and horses safe?’’ 

“Yes, they’re going down to the city for 
the night. Uncle Mose will look after 
things.” 

For a long time the boys stood and 
watched, until the waters had covered 
the whole farm and backed and deepened 
against the circling hills, The river's 
coating of oil gradually lessened till the 
stream was once more dark in its windings. 
Soon the last sputter of flame on the new 
lake that had been a farm died away, and 
there was only the rush of the wind “under 
stars that seemed immeasurably distant 
and aloof. 

“Let’s go,” said Howard at last, de- 
spondently climbing into the cab of the 
truck. 

Andy felt strangely old and stiff as he 
hoisted himself up beside him. After all, 
it was not so easy to give up the dreaming 
and planning of years, and both boys had 
grown to love each inch of those fertile 
acres once a home, now a desolation of 
waters. 

They found a ready welcome at the 
home of a neighbor who gave them such 
comfort as sympathy and_ hospitality 
could furnish. In the morning they re- 
turned to the farm to see what daylight 
would show of the wreck of fire and water. 
Under the morning sun the scene was even 
more depressing than by night’s obscurity: 
a wide reach of stagnant waters with still 
a thin filming of dirty greasiness, flecked 
with charred bits of drifting flotsam. With 
the lowland filled to the level of the stream 
surface the river was now flowing again as 


before. 

“Tt makes me sick,” confessed Howard. 
“Everything burned, ruined, drowned. 
It will take thousands to drain, even, and 
get started again, and we haven’t a cent— 
aside from the mules and what little we 
could save last night.” 

“We're worse than bankrupt,” added 
Andy soberly. ‘There’s the six thousand 
the bank advanced on the land when 
father started to drain. That’s the part I 
hate worst of all, having to tell them it’ 8 
= and there’s no chance of our paying.’ 

The boys hunted up the mules in charge 
of the negroes and found them all right, 
and it was nearly noon by the time they 
finally brought themselves to the disagree- 
able task of informing the bank. 

“There is only one thing we can do,” 
declared Andy before they entered the 
building, “turn everything over to them 
and let them realize as much as they can.”’ 

Howard nodded gloomily. 

When the cashier saw them he called 
them into the private room. 

“Perhaps you’ve heard,” Andy began, 
a lump rising in his throat. “The farm’s 
gone, drowned. We can’t pay the loan we 
owe.” 
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Rs COATS 


Send 
IS fe) Money 


PAY ON 
ARRIVAL 


Special. extraordinary bargain. A brand new govern 
ment O. D. wool blouse or jacket, made of heavy all 
wool and melton materials, of the finest « quality 


obtainable. Neatly tailored, with four pockets and 
lined with khaki _— cloth. Absolutely a garment 
that 2) not manufactured at four times our 


3-3 2 oS, $1.99 plus post- 
special bareaiy pri 89 plus 


ee fan equal them for 

heavy weight, and are tg worth $1.00 on 

vy. 4 
special price 3 pair for 950 plus postage. 


US: 


Cricket Sweater.<: 
WOMEN. GIRLS <3 
MEN OR BOYS 





Oltl-@ 4:14 am OF 40.4 he) EL 


WING ORDER RQ 


Ay NG] ae Devt.S.F RV 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 


Linene Reversible Collars are made so that they can be 
versed when soiled. Both sides are alike, of fine starched cotta 
cloth. They are flexible, comfortable, and always smcoth 

the neck. You save money because these collars can be wom? 
both sides, and cost nothing for laundering. When soiled, throw 
them away. 


SPECIAL OFFER: nro 
Linene Reversible Collars 


of our up-to-date, improved Van Dyck etplo if you send 
cents with your address. Don’t fail to state size wanted. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 








DEPT. QE, BOSTON, = at 
SAMPLE WOOLEN GOODS 
Salesmen’s samples of woolen g¢ ear, hosiery, 
blankets, sh lined coats, fas my leather vests, 
ete. at one-third to one-half less than regular price 


Write today for new price list. 





Minneapolis Woolen Mills Co..612-0 1 et Ave. No. ,Minneapolis,Miat 












The official looked at him with a steady 
e that Andy could not quite fathom. 

“What do you peer to do about it?” he 
finally inquired. 

“There is only one honest way we can 
do, turn over the mules and the little else 
we saved and give you a deed to the farm. 
| know it will not pay all the loan, but it’s 
all we can do.” 3 

“But it’s not all that I can do, de- 
clared the cashier with a smile, stepping 
forward and grasping the boy’s han 
warmly. “Indeed not. The management 
of this bank and the other business men of 
Banion City know why your farm is 
flooded and they are not ungrateful that 
today their homes and business houses are 
standing safe rather than lyingin a mass of 
embers and ashes. And we are not quite 
so lacking in decency as to let you bear the 
joss that was incurred wholly for our 
benefit. Some of us have been talking the 
matter over, and already we have a 
fund on hand that I think will cover your 
damage, including the value of the grow- 

ry crop. 
me But —but it’s thousands of dollars,” 
stammered Andy as soon as he could get 
his breath. “We didn’t expect this.” 

“We're mighty glad to do it. The in- 
surance companies subscribed a large part 
of it, Your action saved them hundreds of 
thousands in losses. Besides I want to 
compliment you on your heroism and 
sterling honesty as well. In the long run 
that may count for more than any sum oi 
money we could give you.” 

“But,” asserted Andy, blushing under 
the words of praise, “there was nothing 
else for us to do.” 


—— 


BEDTIMEg,STORY 


ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL 

It was the proudest moment of Catha’s 
life, the moment when she saw Vera May 
waiting to walk to school with her. She 
lived within easy walking distance of the 
school house and had longingly watched 
older children going by with their books. 
Now she was six and could go with them. 

“T am glad Mother taught me my 
numbers,”’ she told Vera. “I can count to 
twenty.” 





“Then you will have a good time when | 


Miss Bell bounces the ball and lets all the 
first graders count the bounces.” 

Not until they reached the school yard 
did Catha turn around and then she saw 
something that made her gasp. There 
plodding along behind, was four-year-old 
Bobby! He never lost an opportunity to 
follow his sister. around and, havin 
escaped from his mother, he had followec 
her to school. What could Catha do? 

“If I take him home I will be tardy,” 
she cried. And being late the very first 
day of school would be too dreadful. 

“Take him in and explain it all to Miss 
Bell. Perhaps she will not count you 
late,” suggested Vera. 

_ Miss Bell was willing enough to excuse 
Catha while she took her brother home 
but by that time Bobby had climbed into 
one of the front seats and refused to budge. 
He was having one of his spunky spells. 

“Come on, Bebby,” begged Catha. 

“I’m ain't,” declared the stubborn 
youngster. 

Miss Bell smiled at poor Catha encour- 
agingly and picking up Bobby in her 
arms, carried him out to the yard. Bobby 
did not protest but as soon as the teacher 
had gone back into the building he squared 
himself firmly against a tree in the yard 
and wo ld not move. ¥ 

“atha knew Mother would have to 
fenish Bobby for acting that way but 
3 other was not there. What could she 

o: Just then the bell rang and she 
Watched the children file into the building 
—the first day of school and she could not 
£0 in. When the doors had closed she 


hoticed a little dog standing there with his | 
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MALLEABLE 





Also Makers of 


Pramounl 


Gas and Combination 


“The Stay- 
Satisfactory” 
Range 


Coal-Wood 
and Electric 





—- 


All Enamel - But still the good old 
time Monarch Malleable Construction 


Whether you prefer the Standard Monarch with 
blued steel body and white panels —or this hand- 
some all enamel Monarch, you get the same good 
old malleable iron, riveted construction which has 
stood the test of over 25 years service. 

Too often peopl influenced by exterior appearance, 
and forget to consider the more important matter of how 
the range is built 

The Monarcn invites your most critical examination. See 
for yourself how it is built with malleable iron and rivets— 
how the tmside, as well as the outside, is protected against 
rust damage with Vitrifused steel plates. 

Your nearby dealer will be glad to show this all enamel 
Monarch. Or, if it is more convenient for you to write us, 
we will send you full information promptly. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COo., 25-17 LAKE STREET, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 and SHADE FABRICS 
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LE LOOMS Start v ess 
MS a WEAVI 5 Fog : 7 
for FREE LOOM & RUG MACHINERY BOOK and .. We teach you how to 
and make money atbome. DEEN LOOM CO., 400 Ave., HARLAN, IOWA. 


IE WEAVING PAYS. err ics to. Gr 
os baie vata ins at arent Dale Uae eo 
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STouT WOMEN 


Dress Fashionab 










oh women, 
now may dress 
in the latest fashion 
—and look slender. 


They can procure smart 
clothes, with slenderiz- 
ing lines, ready to wear. 
Lane Bryantspecializesin 
roviding justsuch clothes. 
New York and Paris fash- 
ions, re-designed with lines 
that slenderize. The finest 
materials and the best 
workmanship, always. 


Style Book FREE 
FREE —the Lane Bryant 
Style Book. The only style 
book just for stout women. 
Hundreds of styles; sizes 
88 to 58 bust. Low prices. 

Style Book free. 


Bryant 


38th Street at Address Dept.K2 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





Wonderful New Plan 
™ PrAGENTS 


totleke 9O a Week 


» Men and Women! Write me today an 
by this time next week I can place you in a posi- 
tion to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in r spare time, 
up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands of our repre- 
sentatives are making that and more with our 
plans. Simply int -oduce and take orders for famous 
World's Star Hosiery and Underwear sold di- 
ect from mill to home—a complete line for whole 
family. Permanent customers and , orders 
make you steady, big income. No delivering or 
collecting. No capital required. 
Write Qui It’s a chance to make nds 
of dollars. Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusive territory. No experience 
needed, Write today and I'll send all facts and 
tell how to start Free. (A stablished 30 years.) 
Wortd’s Star Knitting Co. 
1160 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER | 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT. PRICE, $1.00 
Absolute money-back guar 
tee. Greatest invention ever 
own for the housewife. Fits 

y make of sewing machine. 
tasy and quick to attach Easy 
fo operate. Pays for itself in ten 
_—— time oy —_ y. 
postman . eep “4 

ve days. Your money back if you are Dot more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING ATHOME 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rage and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. Be 
sur end for free loom book It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced easily-operated looma. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME 




























PA $2 per hour, $19.70 daily (Sworn Proof Given) 
Introducing latest 12 months guaranteed Hosiery 
for men, women, children. 47 styles, 39 colors. No capital 


or experience needed We show you. We furnish samples. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 26510, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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head on one side. He watched the closed 
doors for a moment and then wagging his 
tail as tho trying to say “No use, I can’t 
get inside,” he started homeward. 

“Oh, look at the dog, Bobby. Can you 
catch him?” 

Bobby forgot all about school and 
started after the dog, but just outside the 
school yard the dog turned in the wrong 
direction. 

“Come this way, Bobby, we must go 
home.” 

“I’m ain’t!” the youngster declared. 
Then Catha thought of something. 

“Bobby, I'll run you a race with little 


—. 

e loved to run races with Catha when 
she took steps no longer than his own and 
sometimes allowed him to win. He was 
very proud of being able to run without 
falling down, at least not many times, and 
he started away at full s Keeping 
just a little behind him Catha ran down 
the road and Bobby, much to his surprise, 
ran straight into his mother’s arms. 

“T was coming for you, Bobby, I had 
meant to keep an eye on you.”’ She turned 
to Catha regretfully. “Now he has made 
you late.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Bell said she would not 
count me late.” 

“Then run along, dear. I can prom‘se 
that Mr. Bobby will not get away again.” 

Catha ran happily back to school. 
The first graders were on the front seat 
when she entered and Miss Bell was 
bouncing the ball for them. 

“Nine, ten,”’ counted a few of the 
children. The ball was bounced again. 

“Eleven,” said Catha, and she was the 
only one to say it. 

Miss Bell smiled at her and bounced 
the ball again. “Twelve,” said Catha 
promptly, and so on, up to twenty. 

“Well,” said the teacher, “I don’t 
wonder that Catha’s little brother wants 
to come to school and hear her count. Most 
any little brother would be proud of such 
a sister.”—Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. 


USES FOR INNER TUBES 


I have founda number of uses for 
strips cut from old ifner tubes, which 
have proved to be real time and step 
savers for me. Having a portable ironin 
board, instead of one hinged to the wall 
as I would like, I was always having 
trouble with my ironing board falling 
down in the way and presenting a gener- 
ally untidy appearance on almost any 
occasion. | Pc 2-0 this difficulty by tack- 
ing a strip of old inner tube, oun three 
inches wide and fifteen inches long, at the 
right height on the wall to insert the small 
end of the ironing board. This holds it 
securely in place. 

I was always having a time hunting a 
tack hammer until I put up a tiny strip 
from the same old inner tube to hold it. 
The broom is kept in its placesimilarly, and 
I made a satisfactory substitute for shoe 
bags by tacking up strips of the inner tube 
to hold the shoes.—Mrs. H. H. P., Mont. 


CARROT SALADS 
Wash and scrape some nice, tender 
carrots and put them thru the food cho 
per. Add to them enough diced raw apple 
to make one-third as much apple as carrot 
and then moisten well with mayonnaise or 
dressing. If liked one may add a bit of 
finely chopped onion. Serve on lettuce or 
garnish with sprigs of parsley. 
A friend sent me this recipe from her 
ranch home in the West. Try it and see if 
it isn’t good. Puf the raw carrots thru the 
food chopper and combine with them an 
equal quantity of shredded cocoanut. Mix 
well with mayonnaise dressing and serve 
on lettuce leaves. 
Carrots and celery pole another good 


combination.—R. W. 
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Itis Easy to Shop 

by Mail in New York 

and It Saves 
You Money/ 


SPEEDY 

SERVICE 

SPLENDID 
VALUES 


Ask Our Customers 
ethere are many in Your Community 


Outer and Inner Clothing and 
Shoes for All the Family~Dry 


Goods-Rugs~Jewelry-Furniture 
Auto Supplies Sporting Goods and 
Radio Supplies-Paints~Hardware 
Stoves~Furnaces~Farming [ools 






om ame am Many of our Orders are Shipped 
the Same Day we Receive them -8 Hou 
Service—and practically all of the balance 
on the following day ~— 24 Hour Service 


Charles William Stores 


‘The Long Established Mail Order Merchants of 
New York City 
518 Page Handy Catalog sent free 
on requestto §415 Stores Building 
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plenty of fine clothes and 
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$2.00 An Hour | WE FURNISH 
Fa wear) FREE SUIT 
‘ and introduce my 
ii tailor made TO AGENTS 
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ant Ws qqra 08. Sen howreveniryes ~4~ 
time. Just send me your name ress for 
free offer and measure chart. #. A. Allen, Mor. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


Nurse (at insane asylum): “There’s a 
man outside who wants to know if any of 
the male patients have escaped lately. 

Doctor: “Why does he ask?” 
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Nurse: “He says somebody has run off 
with his wife.” 

Con: “The radio will never take the | 
place of newspapers.” 
" Denser: “Why?” 
Con: “You can’t start a fire with a radio 


set.” 


DOING HIS BIT 

During the recent Prohibition plebiscite 
in Ontario, @ prominent Ottawa man, who | 
is an ardent prohibitionist, was surprised 
hy a visit at his office of his small bare- 
legged son. 

Hullo, young man,” the father said, 
“What brought you to town?” 

‘| was in a parade,” the little boy said 

proudly 
What parade?” 

‘T don’t know!” he answered; 
earried a big sign.” 

‘What was on the sign?’”’ asked the man 
curiously, and almost collapsed as his son 
replied : 

“‘MY FATHER’S A DRUNKARD! 


I've got no shoes!’ ” 


asked the father. 
“but I 








“You know Archie? He beats his wife 
up every morning.”’ 

“You don’t say?” 

“Yes. He gets up at eight, and she gets 
up at nine.” 





ae | 


PROTECTING HER INTERESTS 


{ woman went to the bank and asked 
for a new check book. “I’ve lost the one 
you gave me yesterday,’’ she said. “But 
it doesn't matter. I took the precaution 
of signing all the checks as soon as I got it 
so, of course, it won’t be any use to anyone 


LOFTY AIM FOILED 
“So you’re lost, little man? Why didn’t 
you hang on to your mother’s skirt?” 
Youngster: ‘‘Couldn’t reach it.” 


THE NEXT STEP IN AVIATION 
_ William was thirsty for knowledge and 
interesting facts shone like jewels in his 
un. “I read today,” he said to Michael, 
of the wonderful progress made in avia- 
Men can now do anything—abso- 
lutely anything—a bird ean do,” ; 

But Michael was tired of wonders— 
he was more matter of faet, “Is that so?” 
nswered. “‘Well, when you see an air- 
man fast asleep, hanging onto a branch of 
tree with one foot, I’ll come and havea 
OOK 

Lady: Have you given the goldfish 
fresh water, Jane?” 

Jane: “No, mum, they ain’t finished 
the water I gave them yesterday yet.” 





MARVELS OF THE MOVIES 
“Is this a jungle scene?” asked the 
ughtiv uncertain individual at a movie. 
‘No, replied his friend. “You are 
looking at oe picture thru the foliage on 
& Woman’s hat.’’ 


ANSWER TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLE 


L. Tongue; eye 8. skin; nail 
« ear; shin * 9. liver; toe; hair 
3. thigh; arm 10. teeth; shoulder 
4 mouth 11. elbow; leg 
5. head; hand 12. hip; chin 
© hung 13. ankle 

+ DOs 14. lip; finger 
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Calorie Pipe and Pipeless 


Furnaces are equipped with 





hot blast of air above the 
naces now pass up the chimne 


reduces fuel consumption and 


know the address, write to 


210 Woodrow St., 
WESTERN 








this money saving device. It is a built-in part 
of the feed door (not merely an attachment) 
and scientifically designed so as to supply a 


burning the valuable gases that in most fur- 
combustion produces additional heat and greatly 


Many other exclusive features make Caloric Pipe 
and Pipeless Furnaces the outstanding leaders. 
One piece radiators and firepots insure gas and 
dust tight heating systems. Oversize casings and 
extra heavy castings deliver greater volume of heat. 
A demonstration of these wonderful 
will convince you of their superiorities. See the 
nearest Caloric Agency today. 


THE MONITOR FURNACE Co. 


106 Years of Service 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Granite Lumber & Mardware Co.,1084 East 21st St.,Salt Lake City, Utah 
The C. H. Parker & Son Elec. Co., 1520-24 Wazee St., Denver, Colorado 
\ Price-Tettz Company, 523 Market St., San Francisco, California 








CALORIC PIPE 
CALORIC PIPELESS 


More than 185,000 

Caloric users in the 

U. S., Canada, and 
Alaska 


fuel bed, thereby 
ys. This secondary 
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If you do not 


FREE BOOKLET 
Contains interesting 
facts and figures con- 
cerning the firing of 
furnaces. Sent upon 
request. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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for Health / 


WELLASTI¢ | 


Elastic Ribbed Fleece 


UNDERWEAR 


U will find the warmth of health 
inside Vellastic Underwear, 
Winter cold can’t get through that 
patented knit Vellastic fabric, with 
its soft fleece lining. It keeps your 
family healthy —keeps it comfortable 
as no other underwear can. 
Vellastic Underwear fits perfect- 
ly — never bulges or loses its shape. 
Made for every member of the 
family. Priced to your 
satisfaction. Ask your 
dealer for Vellastic. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. UTICA,N.Y. 





“Wear Knie Underwear” 














15. chest; knee 





All of the advertisements appearing in Successful Farming 
are guaranteed to give the utmost satisfaction at all times. 
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Little Things That Brighten Up the Home 


Cheerful Rooms Are an Antidote to Gloom on Winter Days 


THE very best preparation for cleaning 

brass that I have found is made by pour- 
ing a little good scouring powder into a 
saucer and mixing to a paste with liquid 
ammonia. Apply witha damp cloth, rinse 
and polish with a flannel cloth. Very 
little rubbing is required. Whether it be 
a pair of choice candlesticks or the faucet 
on the kitchen sink, the thing always 
comes out bright and shining. 

I am one of those farm women who 
must use kerosene lamps, when my soul 
often craves the beautifully shaded 
electric ones. However, one day while 
attending services at a little country 
church I saw, back in a corner, something 
that to me suggested an exciting possi- 
bility. After church I investigated, and 
found several large brass lamps. hey 
were of an artistic design. The oil bowl 
was exquisitely wrought and supported 
on a long slender stem, the base (ote 
by four dragon claws. They were indeed 
beautiful, but had been discarded years 
before in favor of a more up-to-date 
method of lighting. I succeeded in ob- 
taining one. It had a round burner and 
glass chimney but no shade. I took it 
home, applied my ammonia paste, and 
when clean and polished my enthusiasm 
mounted. I then bought a wire frame 
and persuaded a handy man to attach 
some wire supports to the lamp to hold 
the shade in place. 

I had never made a lamp shade, so as it 
was more or less of an experiment I found 
the material in the scrap bag. The liming 
was made from the best parts of an old 
crepe de Chine blouse dyed scarlet. The 
cover was a piece left from a brown silk 
foulard dress. The silk had a small de- 
sign that fitted in with the color scheme 
of the room very well. Some brown-and- 
gold braid ripped from an old dress com- 
pleted the materials. 

The wires were wrapped in the usual 


By MRS. J. E. RICHARDSON 


fastened in place with pins at both top 
and bottom, the fullness being held in 
evenly at the top, and whipped to the 
frame. Then the cover was put on the 
same way, pinned, and whipped at both 
top and bottom. The bottom edge of the 
lining was pulled over the cover edge and 
sewed on the outside, the stitches being 
covered by braid. The top also has a row 


room a place of cheer and bea nti 
spring rden flowers are ready to be vised 

e added beauty for our room cost » 
in cash just $1.40—frame for lam)) shade 
70 cents; strawflowers bought at fair 5 
cents; two candles at ten-cent stopp #» 
cents. 

There are many pretty old lamps thy 
might be transformed in the same way 





Thisisarealliving 
room, with its 
radio, its books, 
and its comfortable 
chairs and lamps. 
Plain floor cover- 
ings and window 


draperies “‘belong”’ 
with figured wall- 
paper 





of braid to cover stitches. To insure 
safety from fire I did not cover the top 
with silk, just left the neatly wrapped 
wires as they were, and the supports were 
painted with gilt paint. 

An old bronze candlestick of my grand- 
mother’s was cleaned in the same way. 

Now on the long winter evenings just 




















This girl's charming room is the result of her spending thought aswell as money. Its 
colors are apple green, soft rose and ivory 


manner with strips of the brown silk. The 
cover and lining pieces were made as long 
as the lower edge of the frame, then the 
ends sewed together to make a circular 
piece, the lower edge fitting the lower edge 
of the shade snugly. The lining was first 


past, when my brass lamp has been lighted, 
the room has been filled with a rosy glow. 
Two red candles on the mantel, a bunch 
of bright bittersweet berries in a bowl, a 
raffia basket filled with gay strawflowers, 
all lend themselves to make my living 














I expect to recover my frame with new 
silk for spring, chocsing a combination 
that will blend in with the decorations of 
the room. 

It has been said that she who brightens 
her home with a gay cushion and bow! of 
flowers is an artist, but if she makes the 
cushion aad grows the flowers, she becomes 
an economist as well. So with us women 
of the farm. We are economists from 
necessity, but that fact does not prevent 
us from being artistic in the decorations 
of our homes.—Mrs. J. E. R. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

The perennials which go so far toward 
beautifying the home grounds may oftea 
be raised from seed. Try planting a fev 
choice varieties of delphinium (larkspur), 
hollyhock, viola, columbine and _phiot, 
this fall. 

Do you know that by the application of 
elbow grease many an old piece of fumi- 
ture can be made beautiful? First re 
move the old finish by scraping with 4 
knife held firmly edgewise. A lye solution 
will accomplish this but is likely to ds- 
color the wood or raise the grain. Next 
sandpaper the wood till very smooth. 
Apply two or more coats of shellac, sané- 
ing lightly between coats. The shellac 
may be white or orange, according to the 
light or dark shade of wood to be finished. 
Then apply a paste wax and rub with s 
soft cloth till a mellow even texture 8 
produced. Rewax occasionally. There sr 
more intricate ways but this serves very 
well for an ordinary household. I recently 
did over an old six-legged cherry table; 
also an old walnut secretary, which, ai! 
I scraped it showed a beautiful piece @ 
burl walnut that the many coats of var 
nish had hidden. J 

If you pick your flowers and giv: with 
a lavish hand to those less fortunate, the 
plants will bear all the better. An ut 
pruned, ingrown tree or shrub is on the 
down Tm and human nature isnt 
- wey different from plant nature —M. 
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for windows 


for separators 
and cans 


All ‘round the house 


Bon Ami has been helping women keep 
things around the house immaculate for over 
thirty years. Have you discovered the dozens 
of things that it cleans and polishes? 


Windows and mirrors, for instance, shine 
clear and spotless when cleaned with Bon Ami. 
And it does the work so quickly and easily! 


Around the dairy, a few rubs with Bon Ami 
make the various parts of the separator, churn, 
milk pails, strainers and cans sweet and fresh, 
as well as shining like new. It removes the dull 
look left by crusted-on cream and butter fat. 


Bon Ami brightens up Congoleum floors; 
makes fine kitchen utensils spotless. Bathtub, 
wash-bowl and porcelain table-tops, nickel 
parts of stove, etc., are immaculate when 
cleaned with Bon Ami. 


This miracle cleanser restores the sparkle 
to the nickeled parts, windows and wind- 
shield of the automobile. Lamps, white wood- 
work, brass door knobs—the list of things that 
Bon Ami cleans and polishes is almost endless! 


Yet Bon Ami is economical. So little of it 
Nt tb works wonders! It comes in two forms for 
ix = your convenience. Both Cake and Powder 
ys eu contain the same ingredients. Some women 
like one, some the other—some use both. 
Sanitary, quick, safe, Bon Ami makes 
cleaning easy, for it blots up dirt without 
hard scrubbing. And it never scratches. 
Doesn’t even coarsen or redden the hands. 
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THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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cAnnouncing, 


Nine New Congoleum Rug Designs 


INE masterpieces of design! 
Nine creations from famous 
artists! Nine beautiful contribu- 
tions to America’s tasteful homes! 
Now on display at your dealer’s. 


On this page we can give only 
the merest hint of the beauty and 
variety of these new Congoleum 
Rug patterns. Why not clip the 
patterns you like best and have 
your dealer show them to you? 


Patterns in Wide Array 


Rich colorful designs side by side 
with conventional effects. Fasci- 
nating Chinese figures—gorgeous 
as a Mandarin’s costume. All-over 
floral motifs fresh and joyous as a 
May morning. Geometrical figures 
in blue and tan admirably suited 
for kitchen, bathroom or pantry. 


Your dealer will gladly show you 


Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. Ex- 
am:nethem well. Note theirvariety; 
their craftsmanship; their seamless, 
waterproof surface that needs only 
an occasional light mopping. These 
modern floor-coverings lie flat with- 
out fastening of any kind—never 
turn up at the edges. 


Real Money-Saving Prices 


Yet with all their advantages, 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs cost 
ever so little. Sizes range from 
small mats to room-size rugs. 


Then, too, the Gold Seal on 
every one protects you against 
substitution or any possible dis- 
satisfaction with your purchase. 


ConGoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston 
Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
Minneapolis Dallas 


Paris 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh New Orleans 

London Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


RT-RUGS 





-Always look for the Gold Seal ~ 












































